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PREFACE 



The principal materials from which the following LIFE is compiled, are the Diary and 
Letters written by the Colonel himself during the Campaigns in which he was engaged. 
These manuscripts, it would appear, were committed to the hands of his widow, who was 
married to Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglas, Bart. After her death, they were thrown 
aside, as papers of no value, and lay neglected for many years. When the descendants of 
Sir James quited the family residence near Stirling, a quantity of papers, supposed to be 
useless, were sold to a tobacconist in that town; and among these, his curiosity 
discovered, and rescued from destruction, the Diary and Letters referred to. The 
manuscripts thus, as it were, accidentally preserved, happily came into the possession of 
those who perceived their worth, and were anxious to make their usefulness more 
extensively known. Part of them were shewn to the Rev. John Newton, them (1799) 
Rector of St. Mary's, Lombard- street, London, who expressed his opinion that their 
publication might do good, and agreed to write a recommendatory preface. 

With this view they were put into the hands of Mr. John Campbell, then resident 
in Edinburgh, now Minister of Kingsland Chapel, near London, and weel known by his 
Missionary Travels in South Africa. Mr. Campbell transcribed many of the Letters and 
made several Extracts - a task of no small difficulty, from the smallness and faintness of 
the character in which they are written; but his various engagements hindered him from 
preparing them for the Press. He committed them to the care of Dr. Charles Stuart, of 
Duneam, who, every ready and zealous to promote the interests of religion, willingly 
undertook to superintend their publication. The volume made its appearance about 
twenty years ago, and was printed for the benefit of the Magdalen Asylum, Edinburgh, as 
originally intended by Mr. Campbell. It comprehended, however, only twelve years of 
the Diary, being, as appears, all that had come into the Editor's possession at the time of 
publishing. 

By his diligent inquiries among the Colonel's surviving friends and relatives. Dr. 
Stuart collected various particulars of his family and parentage, which he prefixed to the 
EXTRACTS; illustrating the whole with short historical notes and explanations. He 
likewise recovered twelve additional years of the Diary, which made the series complete 
from 1701 to 1725. For these he acknowledged himself indebted to the Colonel's grand- 
nephew and representative, the late John Blackader, Esq. Accomptant General of Excise. 

The whole of the original Manuscripts, comprising many unpublished Letters, and 
the remainder of the Diary from 1700 to 1728 inclusive, are in the hands of the present 
Compiler. The former Extracts have been revised and enlarged, various Letters and 
Select Passages inserted, so as to render the LIFE as complete and interesting as the 
nature of the materials wiU admit. A chasm of fifteen years in the Colonel's history is 
here supplied; historical illustrations have been more copiously introduced, so as to 
render the subject intelligible without the labour of consulting the political or military 
annals of the times. The peculiar formation of the Cameronian Regiment - the character 
of the religious Sect from which it was originally composed - and the distinguished share 
they took in the memorable Revolution, are dwelt upon at considerable length; not 
altogether from their connection with the Colonel's personal history, for he then acted in a 
very subordinate capacity; but because they throw light on the principles and conduct of 



the party with whom he was associated in arms - a party which has been much traduced 
and misunderstood. 

Of the execution of the work, the public must judge; of its fidelity to truth and fact 
the Author can speak with confidence. The dates and form of the Diary have been 
preserved; which may give it a desultory and disconnected appearance; but the spirit and 
expression of the original must have been impaired had it been thrown into the form of a 
continued narrative. 

Of the utility and entertainment to be derived from Biography in general, no a 
work need be said - more especially from the Lives of those military men who have acted 
upon Christian principles, and while fighting under the banners of an earthly sovereign, 
have not forgotten that they were soldiers of the Cross. 

The favourable reaction of Dr. Stuart's Extracts, encouraged the present Publisher 
to undertake the work on a more full and comprehensive plan. He had, besides, other 
inducements; as various attempts to republish Colonel Blackader's Life and Diary have, 
from time to time, been made, by those who had not access to the original sources of 
information, and were therefore in danger of obtruding upon the world defective and 
inaccurate editions. In the present work, these faults have been avoided, so far as care 
and research could accomplish it. 

The engraving of the Colonel is taken from the original Family Painting; which 
appears from the style and superior manner of execution, to be the workmanship of some 
foreign artist. 

Subjoined is a Poem, by Colonel Blackader, intituled, "A Vision of the Last 
Judgement," though it is more properly a vision of the latter days, describing the 
degeneracy of man, the dissolution of the material universe, &c. It seems only the 
commencement of a larger poem; but the piece, so far as it goes, gives strong indications 
of an original mind, and of a poetical imagination. 

EDINBURGH 

September 10, 1824 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENEALOGICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL REMARKS 



Family of Blackader -- Notices of the Colonel's early life - He studies at Edinburgh — enters the Army - 
Anecdotes of Dr. William Blackader 

Lieutenant Colonel John Blackader was a native of Dumfries- shire. He was bom in the 
parish of Glencaim, on the 14"^ of September, 1664. His father, the Rev. John Blackader, 
was minister of Troqueer in the presbytery of Dumfries; and expelled at the restoration of 
Charles n, for refusing to comply with Episcopacy, which the government had 
impradently introduced in opposition to the wishes of the church and the nation. Of his 
early Ufe, very little is known beyond a few incidental notices, until he entered the army 
in his 25"' year. It is then, chiefly, that our acquaintance with him must commence: But 
as there is, in general, a curiosity to know more of the history of a distinguished 
individual than his personal adventures, some preliminary notices of his family wiU not, I 
am persuaded, be unacceptable to the reader. Genealogical detail is not our purpose, and 
has been given elsewhere; yet on this subject, a few observations may be promised, 
without overstepping the restrictions of Biography. 

Colonel Blackader' s parentage was highly respectable. He had the honour to be 
connected, by propinquity of blood and hereditary descent, with the ancient baronage of 
Scotiand. The original family was Blackader of that Hk in Berwickshire, who had 
acquired considerable renown for their military achievements in the Border feuds, so 
early as the minority of James n. towards the middle of the fifteenth century. The lands 
from which they derived their name were the gift of that prince, conferred as a reward for 
their patriotic and enterprising activity in defending the eastem frontier, against the 
frequent and often sanguinary depredations of the English. An extensive addition was 
afterwards made to their property, by a marriage with the heiress of TuUiallan, an estate 
in Perthshire. This became afterwards the seat of the family, when the avaricious 
pretensions of a rival clan, the Homes of Wedderbum, had violently dispossessed them of 
their patrimonial estate in the Merse. The castie, now in ruins, stands on the northem 
bank of the Forth, near Kincardine. It belonged to the late Lord Keith, and was for 
several generations, the residence of the Blackaders, Barons of TuUiallan. 

The House of Blackader formed at various times matrimonial connexions of the 
iirst respectability. They were allied, by intermarriage, to the noble family of Douglas of 
Angus, Graham Earls of Monteith, and Bruce of Clackmannan, whose line still survive in 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

Living in the days of war and chivalry, they seem to have imbibed, in no 
inconsiderable proportion, the martial spirit of those heroic ages. Stimulated by the 
maxims of a perverse errantry, which made it fashionable to court danger for the love of 
fame, -- to seek military glory in every perilous enterprise, their romantic courage led 
them to wander in search of honourable adventures under that standard of fcreign princes. 
A small body of them volunteered for the cause of Henry VII. in the wars of York and 
Lancaster. They were present at the battle of Bosworth, the field that terminated the life 
and reign of the ambitious Richard, and restored the Red Rose to its ancient ascendancy. 



The heir of Blackader followed the banner of the Douglases at Flodden, and perished, 
with many of his kinsmen, in that disastrous contest. They espoused the part of the 
unfortunate Mary, and sided with the Cavaliers in the parliamentary wars of Charles I. 
There was a cadet of this family in the Spanish service, under Ludovic, Earl of Crawford; 
and another served with Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, in his campaigns for relief 
of the distressed Protestants in Germany. One cf their last lineal representatives, raised a 
body of troops, and joined the Earl of Glencaim, who, with some of the Highland chiefs 
in 1653, assembled a considerable force in the North to repel the usurpation of Cromwell 
- the last effort that was made t) retrieve the departing liberties, and preserve the ancient 
independence of Scotland. 

The Blackaders made some figure in the ecclesiastical, as well as in the military 
annals of their country. Prior to the Reformation, they possessed official jurisdiction and 
monkish dignities in various churches and monasteries. In those days, the rich patrimony 
of the church offered a prize worthy of competition. Spiritual titles and monastic 
revenues were contested with the same arms. The lucrative endowments of religious 
foundations were either monopolized by the nobles, or seized by those who could back 
their claims with force, and by casting the sword in the scale, make the balance of justice 
tum in their favour. The Priory of Coldingham was filled repeatedly ty members of the 
Blackader family, one of whom was murdered, with six of his domestics, to make way 
for William Douglas, brother to the Earl of Angus. Another of them was Dean of 
Dunblane, and suffered the same fate; another. Archdeacon of Glasgow, fell h a skirmish 
at Edinburgh with the rival faction of the Homes; and another. Abbot of Dundrennan in 
Galloway. Of this House also was Robert, Bishop of Aberdeen, who was afterwards 
translated to Glasgow, and became the first Metropolitan of that See. It was during his 
incumbency, and chiefly through his interest with Pope Sextus IV. and his successor 
Innocent Vm. that this new Archbishopric was erected, -- a measure, resented with 
jealous indignation by his Grace of St. Andrews, and like to have occasioned a dangerous 
schism in this remote province of the CathoUc dominions. 

The last Baron of TuUiallan, Sir John, was, in 1626, created by Charles I. One of 
the Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia, -- a dignity which none of his posterity every 
enjoyed. Being of a wasteful and extravagant tum, he impoverished his estate, and 
retired to the continent. He bore a commission for some time in the French Guards, and 
died in America about the year 1653. To the title of this Knight Baronet, Colonel 
Blackader' s father lived to be the lineal heir, having survived all nearer claimants. But as 
the prodigality of its first possessor had reduced it to an empty honour, it was never 
assumed either by himself, or any of his descendants.' 

Colonel Blackader was from a younger branch of the TuUiallan family, who 
possessed the lands and barony of Blairhall , near Culross, One of his immediate 
progenitors, his great grand- father, married a daughter of the celebrated Robert Pont, 
minister of the St. Cuthberts, near Edinburgh, an eminent Reformer, son-in-law to John 
Knox, and one of the last of the clerical order that sat as a Lord of Session. 

But of all this remote and once opulent ancestry, nothing remained to Colonel 
Blackader except the name. He inherited no other advantage from it than the frivolous 
boast of an ancient and honourable pedigree. Long before his birth, the fortunes of his 
family had become extinct, partly through domestic embarrassments, and partly from the 



For a more particular account of the family, see Blackader's Memoirs, Chap. I. 



desolating effects that always follow the storms and convulsions of political or religious 
hostilities, in a kingdom divided against itself These deficiencies, however, he repaired 
by the celebrity of his own character. His reputaton as a brave officer, is a monument 
that win survive when the glory of hereditary distinctions has perished. His piety, as a 
devout Christian, has eamed him a more illustrious title than any he could have derived 
from antiquity of blood, or elevation of birth 

His father, as has been already noticed, was a minister of the church of Scotland. 
The history of this worthy and excellent man, besides his personal sufferings, exhibits, at 
considerable length, a detail of the various cruelties and oppressions to which this country 
was subjected for twenty- eight years, under the Episcopal persecution. He bore a 
proportional share of the toils and harassing of that unhappy period, being one of the 
most indefatigable and intrepid preachers of his time. Though expelled from his charge 
at Troqueer, he did not renounce the ministerial privileges of his office when deprived of 
its temporalities. Denied access to the established pulpits, he erected the standard of 
religious liberty in the fields, and was one of the first three who ventured their lives for 
the free preaching of the gospel. 

His itinerary labours were continued for nearly twenty years, with a zeal and 
perseverance truly apostolical, and a success altogether astonishing. His exertions were 
not circumscribed to Dumfries- shire or Galloway, but extended to almost every county 
south of the Tay. There was scarcely a hUl, a moor, or a glen in the southem and westem 
districts of Scotiand, where he did not hold a conventicle, or celebrate a communion. In 
these excursions he was frequently the companion and co-adjutor of Welsh, Peden, 
Cargill, and other undaunted Covenanters, who maintained the rights and the freedom of 
their national worship in the face of peril and sword. In 1674, he was proclaimed rebel 
and fugitive, and a premium of a thousand merks offered to any that should kill or 
apprehend him. But the goodness of providence, with every danger, made a way for his 
escape, preserving him from the violence of barbarous edicts, and bloody executioners. 
After the defeat at BothweU- Bridge, he went over to Holland, where he made a short stay, 
and proved eminently serviceable in allaying those irritations and ill-natured debates that 
had sprung up among the refugees, from want of proper information oi the true state of 
Scottish affairs. On his retum, he was apprehended at Edinburgh, in his own house, and 
sent a prisoner to the Bass Rock, then employed as a convenient receptacle for the 
persecuted victims of Prelacy. In this bleak and solitary isle, he lingered serveral years in 
rigorous captivity. The harshness of his treatment, and the ungenial air of the place, 
terminated his days. He died in 1685, and was buried in the church- yard of North- 
Berwick, the adjacent parish. 

It was about two years after his father's ejection, that Colonel Blackader was bom. 
He was the youngest of five sons, all of whom he survived.^ 



The family consisted altogether of six children. The eldest son William, was born in 1647. He studied 
medicine, and for his services at the revolution was made physician to king William; he died in 1704. The 
second son, Adam, was a merchant. He had been several years in Sweden, and at his return in 1685, settled 
in Edinburgh. He wrote an account of his father's sufferings which he transmitted to the historian Wodrow; 
and some political tracts concerning the Darien expedition, and the state of parties in Scotland. Robert, the 
third son studied Theology, and died at Utrecht in 1689. Thomas went to New-England, and died before 
his father. Elizabeth, the only surviving daughter, was younger than the Colonel. She married a Mr. 
Young, writer in Edinburgh, and appears to have been a lady of remarkable piety and superior learning. 
She kept a diary or "Short account of the Lord's providence towards her," which gives a summary of the 



The act that extruded the presbyterian ministers strictly forbade residence or 
intercourse with their vacant parishes. The penalties of the law, in case of 
nonconformity, were a total suspension of their salaries, banishment without the bounds 
of their respective presbyteries, and a prohibition to settle within ten miles of heir former 
churches. In compliance with these injections, Mr Blackader had retired to Glencaim, 
which was beyond the boundaries of the act. There he was accommodated with the house 
of Bamdennoch, a seat of the Dowager Lady Craigdarroch, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Minnyhive. In this retreat, he continued until the winter of 1666, when 
he was obliged, for greater security, to withdraw to Edinburgh, as reports of his boldness 
in field- preaching had reached the ears of the council, and attracted the notice of the 
military who were posted in the districts of Galloway and Nithsdale, to guard the new 
Episcopal incumbents, and compel the refractory parishioners to attend their sermons. 

A party of Sir James Tumer's men attacked his house, but fortunately he had 
made his escape. Disappointed of their prey, they threatened to wreak their vengeance on 
the object that remained. They bumt the fumiture, destroyed or carried away books and 
provisions, and having pillaged the house, they left the helpless family to shift for 
themselves. The eldest son went to Edinburgh. The Colonel, then a child, and the rest or 
his brothers, were secreted by such people in the neighbourhood as dared, on their 
account, to hazard the penalties of Reset and Converse. >From the state of the country at 
that time, when it was peremptorily forbidden to hold intercourse with disaffected 
persons, or make charitable contributions for their support, it required both courage and 
humanity to afford them shelter or concealment. All who were found guilty of these 
benevolent transgressions were punishable by fine, imprisonment, or death. But the 
rigour of the law could not shut up the channels of compassion, or extirpate the common 
sympathies of nature. Notwithstanding these legal prohibitions, charity was often brave 
enough to extend her relief, and sufficientiy ingenious to elude detection. Many were 
ready to peril their own comfort and their own lives, in pity to those Itflle victims of 
oppression. Hundreds of destitute and wandering fugitives found a sanctuary in the 
compassionate hospitality of their countrymen. 

So soon as circumstances would permit, Mr Blackader collected his scattered 
family. They resided chiefly in Edinburgh, until his death, sharing with him his privacy 
and restraints, according as the storm of persecution raged or abated. In the midst of 
confusion and distraction, he seems to have paid every attention to their literary and 
religious attainments; employing the intervals of his professional engagements in storing 
their minds with useful instmction. He himself taught them the mdiments of classical 
leamings, and furnished them with an education, apparentiy beyond his means and 
opportunities. They had all attended the ordinary courses of Humanity and Philosophy in 
the College of Edinburgh, notwithstanding the political impediments with which 
academical studies were then fettered. 

Shortiy after the Restoration, the universities were subjected to the same 
restrictions as the church. It became a matter of the greatest importance to secure the 
seats of learning, and have the instructors of youth seasoned with proper principles. No 
professor, regent, or master was allowed to continue, or be admitted into office, unless he 
took the oath of allegiance to the king, and acknowledged the govemment of the church 

memorable events of her life from 1700 until 1724. A further account of these, and some extracts may 
perhaps be given in an Appendix 
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by bishops. And none, except persons thus qualified, were allowed, under pain of 
rebellion, to congregate any number of scholars, or teach such languages and sciences as 
were taught at the Universities. The college of Edinburgh was more tardy in her 
compliance, than her sister seminaries. Disaffection was there more firmly rooted, and 
continued longer; and some of her members even chose deposition, in preference to 
conformity. Matters, however, were not urged with the same violence and precipitancy 
in the schools, as they had been in the church. 

Impositions so adverse to the prevailing sentiments of the nation, greatly impaired 
the interests of learning, and the prosperity of the Universities. Such as had adequate 
finances, repaired to the continent, and studied under foreign masters. At Edinburgh, 
about the time of Colonel Blackader's attendance, the number of students had fallen off 
exceedingly. So few were the candidates for the annual degrees, that it was sometimes 
thought needless to go through the ceremony of public laureation.^ One reason of this 
extraordinary deficiency was, the conditions imposed upon all applicants for literary 
honours. No candidate was permitted to graduate without taking the oaths to the 
government, civil and ecclesiastical. This constrained many, after finishing their regular 
course of studies, to take their degrees in some foreign University, where letters vere not 
shackled by any political disabilities. For this purpose, Mr. Blackader sent two of his 
sons abroad, the eldest to graduate as a physician at Leyden, the most celebrated school 
of Medicine in the world, and the other to study Theology at Utrecht, where it would 
appear he had also designed to send his youngest son, the Colonel, had he been in a 
capacity to defray his expenses. Whether his father had destined him for the church, may 
be uncertain, but he speaks of him as a youth of promise and abihtyies, and laments the 
degraded and neglected state of education in his own country."^ 

>From Colonel Blackader's future life and reflections, it is manifest he had 
imbibed early impressions of religion. At twelve years of age, he is said to have been 
admitted a communicant to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. He appears to have 
firequentiy attended conventicles and communions, which were celebrated in the open 
fields, and which had begun about 1677, to attract immense crowds of hearers from all 
parts of the country. He speaks, in his Diary, with rapture of those quickening and 
refreshing ordinances, and complains, that he felt not on Sabbaths, in army abroad, the 
same ardent desires and tender meltings of soul that he used to have in Scotiand. Amidst 
the confusion of battles, and licentiousness of camps, he reverts, with a mixture of delight 
and regret, to the days of old, when he went with the multitude that kept solemn fast, and 
took sweet counsel together. His piety, though early, proved uniform and abiding. 

Much, doubtless, in the formation of his character, must be ascribed to the 
influence of his father's instructions and example; yet devotion seems, as it were, to have 
been inherent in his constitution, and all his inclinations, from his tenderest years, happily 
predisposed to virtue. His infant steps were trained with care to the paths of 
righteousness. In his heavenly career, he marched on steadily and progressively, without 
straying or degenerating from his course, -- his life advancing to perfection like the 
morning light, and shining to the last with increasing brightness. It was his glory and 
felicity to maintain his integrity in a station so replete with dangers and temptation, where 
the mind is so apt to contract a contrary bias, and where a negative innocence, or an 



Bower's History of the University of Edinburgh, vol. i. p. 308. 
Blackader's Memoirs, p. 341 
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exemption from the more flagrant vices, may be regarded as virtues of rare and difficult 
attainment. 

We have not, in his instance, an example which we sometimes find in the histories 
of good men, of the subduing power of regenerating grace over a reprobate and 
unrenewed heart, -- of the mysterious efficacy with which it operates in awakening and 
transforming sinners, to aU appearance irrevocably lost, who, after having given in to 
every lawless excess, have been suddenly recovered, as by miracle, from the most daring 
profanity, or the grossest licentiousness. It is remarkable by what variety of means the 
plans of mercy are accomplished, and what trivial, and as it were, fortuitous incidents are 
often made the occasion of producing the most surprising and memorable changes. The 
hearing of a sermon, the accidental perusal of a book, an afflicting dispensation, or some 
unforeseen deliverance, has frequentiy been to many the instrument of removing the 
scales of error and darkness from their eyes, and altering the whole course and system of 
their lives. We read of some, who, having outlived the religious impressions of their 
youth, and the companions of their foUy, and after years spent in utter alienation from 
God, have been reclaimed from their long wanderings, back to the paths of virtue and 
piety. Conviction is made to rekindle those sparks cf divine grace which seemed utterly 
quenched in the sink of depravity, -- to touch, as it were, with a live coal from the 
celestial altar, that truth which had lain so long buried and captive in their hearts. We 
have seen the most devoted slaves of vice, arrested in their wild career of profiigacy, 
while pursuing, with headlong eagemess, the phantoms of unworthy delights — overtaken 
with mercy at the solitary unexpected hour, when concerting with their own corrupt 
hearts some new scheme of guilty pleasures. Even the sceptic and the infidel have been 
subdued in spite of aU their reasonings and their railleries; remorse has touched their 
consciences, or a ray of heavenly light has penetrated their minds, and unveiled their 
danger in aU its horrors to their terrified imaginations. Frequentiy has religion thus seen 
her bitterest enemies become her most zealous votaries, and transformed into her 
brightest omaments. These truths require not the corroboration of particular instances, 
they are illustrated in the lives of departed saints, as well as in many living examples who 
still remain monuments to the victorious power of divine grace. Let none, however, take 
encouragement from such recoveries to continue in sin, that for this cause they may 
obtain mercy, or that a miracle of special grace may be wrought in their behalf To 
reckon fearlessly on this interposition, is to tempt the Holy Spirit, and rely on the grossest 
presumption. Such instances are recorded or permitted for our instruction, and not for 
our imitation: and though it be true that there may be joy in heaven over a repentant 
sinner, more than over ninety-nine righteous persons that went not astray; yet ought we to 
carry this caution along with us, that where one escapes the consequences of his 
presumption, nine hundred perish in their iniquities. 

With such a religious cast of mind, it may appear singular that Colonel Blackader 
should have embraced a military Ufe. It seems to be the profession, to which, by habit 
and education, he was least adapted, and which he was likely to encounter more 
occasions of annoyance and vexation than in any other. The army, however, may 
probably have been an object of necessity, more than of choice with him. Other 
situations might be more eligible, but considering the political and pecuniary 
circumstances of his family, we may suppose they were placed beyond his reach.. The 
government that had proclaimed his father a rebel, was not likely to open to him the gates 
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of favour and preferment. But at the time he entered the service, there were inducements 
of a peculiar kind. The memorable Revolution was atchieved, but not yet confirmed. 
The country, emerging from slavery, and still smarting under the rod of oppression, made 
an appeal to the patriotism of every citizen, to take arms in the common cause, -- an 
appeal which must have been doubly enforced by the remembrance of past injuries, and 
the hope of a glorious deliverance. These consideration laid an imperative command on 
every man of public spirit and right feeling, to stand forth, if not to avenge their common 
wrongs, at least to secure their recent victory. In this light, they must have appeared to 
Colonel Blackader, who had himself been a sufferer, and seems to have possessed an 
abundant share of natural bravery. A sense of duty alone, at such a juncture, might 
overcome that scrupulous reluctance to war and bloodshed, which is a characteristic of 
every true Christian. 

Whatever dislike or aversion may be felt, and every humane spirit must feel a 
dislike to engage in civil or foreign hostilities, yet there are times of necessity when the 
public welfare rises paramount to every other consideration, when backwardness or 
negligence would be criminal. Although it is forbidden to propagate or maintain religion 
by force, the use of the sword is nowhere prohibited in defence of the established 
authorities. When the peace and safety of the state are in danger, the magistrate is not 
only empowered, buy obliged to employ arms for the suppression of anarchy and 
insubordination. The military profession, so far from being condemned as unlawful, is 
expressly countenanced and sanctioned in Scripture. The manifest tendency of religion 
undoubtedly is, to disincline and restrain men from quarreUngs and fightings; to abolish 
war, not by proscribing the use of camal weapons, but by rooting out of the heart those 
passions of envy, hatred, and ambition that make them unlawful; by rendering men just, 
merciful, and peaceable; by inspiring them with that benevolence and philanthropy which 
is the distinguishing badge of Christian fellowship. But, unfortunately, men do not yield 
themselves up to its dominion, nor allow its benign influence to predominate and take the 
lead in their affections. And so long as human nature is constituted in its present form, to 
expect the universal reign of peace and good-wiU, were to indulge a chimerical hope, a 
millennial dream, that wiU never be realized. Thus, while Christianity condemns 
decidedly unjust aggressions and unnecessary bloodshed; while it recommends strongly 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, it inculcates, at the same time, energy 
and activity when the country requires the aid of defensive arms. Such being the case, 
every patriotic citizen wiU feel it his duty to make his private inclinations give way to the 
general interest. These were evidentiy the views and feelings which Colonel Blackader 
entertained upon the subject, and which alone could have reconciled him to an occupation 
to which he was naturally disinclined. 

Previously to his entering the army, two of his brothers especially the eldest, had 
made themselves rather conspicuous by the active share they had taken in public affairs, 
and it is probable, had not the power of the Council been disarmed by the Involution, the 
whole family might have felt the effects of their vengence.^ Dr. Blackader was much in 
the confldence of the leading characters, both in Scotland and Holland, and had 
firequentiy been employed by them in negotiating political transactions. He had several 
times passed between the two countries on expeditions of intelligence; and twice 
narrowly escaped torture. The first time was in 1685, when he came over with the Earl of 
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Argyle, who had made a descent on the western coast of Scotland. He and Spence, the 
Earl's secretary, had put ashore at Orkney, to procure information, but were apprehended 
and despatched to Edinburgh to be examined. On their landing at Leith, they were 
conducted by the guard for examination before the Privy Council. The sister of Dr. 
Blackader joined the crowd that followed them, anxious to be of service to him, for none 
of his brothers durst appear. But she was not allowed to approach near enough for 
conversation. The soldiers repulsed her with their muskets. Her person, however, had 
caught his eye, for she observed him looking at her with expressive steadfastness; and 
pointing at his had, as if to draw her attention particularly to it. Struck with the idea that 
this was the mysterious symbol of some important secret in reference to his examination, 
she immediately retumed to Edinburgh, and finding among his luggage, which had been 
forwarded to a private lodging, a hat belonging to him, she discovered papers concealed 
under the lining, of such a nature, that had they been detected, the consequence might 
have proved fatal to himself, as well as to several others. These she immediately 
destroyed, and by this well-timed resolution, averted the danger that threatened his Ufe; 
for immediately a party of soldiers entered the house in search of papers, but without 
success, as nothing suspicious was to be found. He and Spence, however, were closely 
imprisoned in separate rooms, in order to try if evidence could be expiscated by torture.^ 
They were interdicted all communication with their friends, and denied the use of pen, 
ink, or paper. 

[* Spence had been apprehended and put in irons the year before, for holding a 
treasonable correspondence with the Earl of Argyle. He was tortured by a barbarous and 
unprecedented method, but without making any discovery. He endured the Boot with 
great fortitude; and after that, soldiers were employed to watch him in his cell by tums, 
and to prick him with sharp instruments, that he might be kept awake, and not suffered to 
sleep by night or day. - wodrow vol. II. p. 386] 

Here again Dr. Blackader was rescued by an intrigue of his brother, who had but 
recentiy retumed from Stockholm in Sweden. He had provided himself with a large tin 
or white- iron box, with a secret opening undemeath, and a double bottom, between which 
writing material might be concealed. This he took with him, and ascending a common 
stair immediately opposite the prisoner's chamber, he remained there until he observed 
him through the grating of his window. He shewed him the secret opening, and the 
materials with which it was furnished. Next day he sent a servant with the open box, full 
of salad, in the one hand, and a shoulder of roasted mutton in the other, which were 
admitted by the keeper without suspicion. The Doctor immediately wrote a letter to 
Holland to the Pensionary Fagel, who represented his case to the British Envoy, and by 
his means, an express was sent to the Council granting the prisoner a remission, and 
orderings his liberation.' 

Dr. Blackader was apprehended a second time in the year 1688. He and colonel 
Cleland were sent over by the banished lords and gentlemen in Holland, the former to 
Edinburgh, the other to the west country, to pave the way for the Prince of Orange's 
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landing, by encouraging their friends, and sounding the dispositions of the people. The 
Doctor had a commission to transmit to the Prince a weekly account of all that passed, 
and let him know how the nation stood affected to his cause. He was also charged with 
the secret correspondence between Murray of Tibbermore, and Lord Murray, son to the 
Marquis of Athole.^ Having imprudently ventured into the castle, he was seized by order 
of the Govemor, the Duke of Gordon. Some letters and mystical characters being found 
upon him, he was committed for trial, and threatened with the boot and thumbkins. His 
examination, however, was delayed, until the rumour spread that the Prince of Orange 
was landed, and had got possession of London. The fears of the Council then superseded 
their desires of revenge, and the prisoner was immediately set at liberty. 



' Balcarras' Memoirs, p. 19. 
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CHAPTER II 

THECAMERONIANS 



Their name and origin - Causes of their secession - Their tenets, political and religious - Their sufferings, 
an apology for their conduct - Their independent and patriotic spirit. 

THE Regiment in which young Blackader enrolled himself a cadet, was that raised at the 
Revolution by the Cameronians, under command of the Earl Angus. It is now the 26"^ 
Regiment of the line, British Infantry, and still retains the appellation of the sect from 
which it was originally formed. Both officers and men were remarkable for the strictness 
and propriety of their moral conduct, and for the most exemplary attention to the duties of 
religion, characteristics far from being incompatible, but unhappily too seldom found 
conjoined with the profession of arms. Their piety became proverbial, and so regular 
were they, under all emergencies, in keeping up the public exercises of devotion, that 
they were nicknamed in derision by their enemies, the Psakn- singing Regiment' But 
their seriousness abated nothing of their courage or their patriotism. No class of subjects 
was readier to offer their services in defence of their king and country, and none behaved 
with more gallantry in the field. If they were eminent for their superior morality, they 
were no less distinguished by their bravery and enterprise in the day of battle. Dunkeld, 
Steinkirk, Blenheim, and RamiUies, are names that sufficiently attest their valour, and 
have immortalised their renown. The peculiar conditions upon which they tendered their 
services, are perhaps not generally known: And the reader; I am persuaded, will not think 
it a needless digression, if we dwell a little upon the important events which occasioned 
its formation. The character and tenets of the religious sect from which it had its name 
and its origin, are, in the first place, worthy of notice. 

The Cameronians, or, as they were sometimes called, the United Societies, or 
HU-men, from their mode and place of worship, were a party that separated, about the 
year 1680, from the main body of the Presbyterians. The designation by which they are 
still known, was first applied to them as followers of Richard Cameron, one of their 
itinerant preachers, who fell in the rencounter at Airs-moss, where he and his little land 
were surprised and defeated by Bruce of Earls -hall.'° Among the earliest causes of this 
dissension was the King's indulgence to the ex-parochial clergy, allowing them to preach 
and exercise their ministerial function under certain restrictions. It was this subject that 
created those violent and contentions debateswhich infiamed the camp, and ultimately 
disconcerted the measures, of the Insurgents at BothweU- Bridge. Some imagined they 
might conscientiously accept of this liberty with all its restraints, and that it was better to 
avail themselves of this license, than to continue silent, or incur, by holding conventicles, 
the penalties of outlawry and rebellion. But the zeal of the Cameronians spumed these 
courtly terms of comprehension. They looked upon the indulgence as a crafty device, to 
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rivet the chains of submission gradually and imperceptibly, and, by fomenting divisions 
in the Church, to make them pull down with their own hands the only remains of freedom 
that tyranny had left undestroyed. Accepting liberty of worship from the bishop or the 
crown, they condemned as a criminal acknowledgement of Erastian supremecy, a base 
recognition of the Episcopal authority, which, instead of submitting to, they were bound 
to extirpate. On these grounds, they conceived themselves obliged to cast out of their 
fellowship all who were found guilty of temporizing and dishonourable compliances. 
There were various other reasons of secession upon which we cannot here enlarge, but 
the consequence was an irreparable breach in their sentiments and worship. 

The Separatists formed but a very inconsiderable portion of the Presbyterians, 
comprehending such of them only as were of a more rigorous and uncompromising 
temper. Without doubting the integrity of their intentions, we may, in some things, 
question the propriety of their conduct. They certainly deserve the praise of firmness and 
consistency, in resisting all attempts, whether by force or stratagem, to impose conditions 
on their religious liberties, which they abhorred as sinful and degrading. While others 
were content to exercise their privileges by royal grant, they had the felicity to preserve 
their conscience and their worship free and unshackled by oaths or restriction. But they 
adopted opinions, and urged matters to dangerous extremes, which were disapproved by 
their fugitive brethren, and even reprehended by the more sober and deliberate of their 
own party. 

In rejecting the King's authority, they stood distinguished from all other 
Presbyterians, although the whole body of sufferers have often been falsely and 
injuriously involved in that aspersion. The severity with which they interpreted the 
religious obligations of the national convenants, and the unsocial disdain they cherished 
towards those who did no choose to go the same length in maintaining the superior and 
exclusive rights of their own particular system, infused into all their proceedings a spirit 
of illiberality and intolerance. They dealt their censure with unsparing hand, against such 
as they alleged had yielded to the sinful defections of the times, or who did not think 
themselves called upon to strain their resistance to an equal pitch. Many, on this score, 
both indulged and non- indulged, were included in their reprehensions and solemnly 
interdicted their community. These narrow and scrupulous jealousies, it is to be 
regretted, did not altogether abate or subside on the retum of a milder and more tolerant 
administration. Whatever grounds they may have had for separation or reproof in times 
of persecution, when some from policy or weakness might be induced to temporize, there 
certainly existed no valid reason for this apostasy, after the Revolution had proclaimed 
liberty of conscience, and re-established the church in her ancient privileges. To have 
then enforced such stem unaccommodating maxims, would have been to perpetuate those 
very miseries and oppressions from which they themselves displayed so laudable an 
eagerness, and made such meritorious exertions to be delivered.^ ^ 

But though their conduct cannot, in all points, be defended, their excesses, we are 
convinced, may be explained, - many of them justified by the peculiarity of their 
circumstances. And while upon this subject, it would be acting unfairly and unjustiy to 
pourtray only their harshest features, or contemplate, exclusively, the darker shades of 
their character. We ought not to refuse them the advantage of pleading in their own 
behalf the specialities of their case, - to deprive them of those palliations, or shut them 
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out from the benefit of those sympathies to which the extraordinary difficulties and 
complicated hardship of their situation fully entitle them. Their worst deeds were greatly 
exaggerated, and their sentiments misinterpreted. Strangers, ignorant of what they 
suffered, and mistaking the principles on which they acted, believed them to be those 
traitors, rebels and murderers which their enemies represented them. Better information 
would have refuted and dispelled many of those calumnies. Men of candour and 
humanity, who know their history, will be more disposed to pity, than to censure them. 
They wiU treat their foibles with leniency, and throw a veil of charitable constmction 
even over their extravagances. They wiU see in those indiscretions or crimes of which 
they were guilty, only the natural result, or rather the unavoidable consequences of their 
treatment. They wiU find their obstinacy to be an honest, but inflexible adherence to 
what they believed to be the imprescriptible rights of all free-bom citizens. They wiU 
attribute their rejection of authority, to the abuse of it, on the part of their rulers, and not 
to any factious dislike of royalty, or a turbulent impatience of order and subordination. 
They disclaimed the taking of arms, for any other purpose, but that of self-defence; and 
not until the rigour of government had compelled them to adopt that last and desperate 
resource. They did not disown the king, until they were persuaded he had forfeited his 
claim to their allegiance, by perfidiously violating ever solemn and constitutions 
stipulation. He had assumed a prerogative inconsistent with the safety and freedom of 
the people, and subversive, both of their natural and civil rights. 

They did not openly announce their revolt from government, until they were 
provoked and exasperated to a degree of madness, by its oppressive exactions and brutal 
inhumanities. The law, by placing their lives and properties at the mercy of every ruffian 
soldier, or every hireling informer, had laid them, as it were, under an absolute necessity 
of entering into leagues and compacts for their mutual security. In the heat and frenzy of 
their spirits, they published treasonable and sanguinary declarations, denouncing 
vengeance on their persecutors, and waming them, at their peril, not to molest their 
worship, or "stretch forth their hand against them while maintaining the cause and 
interest of Christ against his enemies." These principles, hastily and rashly adopted, if 
taken in the abstract, would have opened a way to all the atrocities of lawless bloodshed, 
and clandestine murder: But we find them, upon more cool and dispassionate refection, 
endeavouring to alter and modify those expressions that were liable to misconstruction. 
They disown and deprecate the thought of killing any, because of a different persuasion 
or opinion from them. They were careful to mark the different shades of guilt in their 
oppressors, distinguishing "betwixt the cmel and blood-thirsty, and the more sober and 
moderate." Their chief design seems to have been, to appal their adversaries by 
threatening admonitions, and at the same time, to throw around their societies the fence 
of a mysterious and repulsive terror. ^^ 

These excesses, instead of being viewed in their proper light as the effects of 
tyrannical violence, were converted into an apology for the most shocking barbarities, 
and used as a pretext for multiplying those very rigours from which all the mischief had 
originated. The wretched Cameronians became a butt for the vengeance and fury of the 
govemment. They were decried, in edicts and proclamations, as a race to be abhorred by 
all Christians, and extirpated from the face of the earth. Such as escaped the axe or the 
dungeon, were outiawed and intercommuned. The state laid them under a political ban. 
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Their character was branded with the mark of general execration, and tainted with a sort 
of pestilential treason, which rendered their very presence contagious, and spread 
infection wherever they went. No person was allowed to harbour or conceal them, to 
correspond, or even to talk with them on the public way, under pain of High- Treason, and 
at the hazard of being prosecuted as equally guilty with the criminal. The military were 
dispersed over the country to search for, and hunt them like wild beasts of the desert. 
Spies were ready to give information, and diligent in employing every crafty and 
insidious artifice to discover their retreats. 

Driven, as it were, beyond the pale of civilized society, and the privileges of 
human beings, they betook themselves to woods, and hills, and solitudes; wandering 
about like the primitive martyrs, in deserts and mountains, or lurking in the dens and 
caves of the earth. They rarely ventured from their hiding-places by day, for the hue and 
cry was instantly raised against them. They met for worship by stealth, and at dead of 
night. Often, especially in the winter season, they were reduced to incredible hardships 
for want of shelter and support. Unprovided with sustenenace, and not daring to ago 
abroad to seek it, but at the peril of their lives, they endured extremities of hunger and 
cold, beyond what nature seemed capable to bear.^'^ 

But though their enemies had vowed their extirpation, and put in practice all the 
ingenuity of violence and stratagem it increased, rather than diminished their numbers. 
Ships, prisons, and gibbets could not exhaust them; nor the sword destroy them, though 
its edge was doubly whetted by avarice and cruelty. The more they were afflicted, the 
more they grew and multiplied. They sprung up under the scythe of the mower; and their 
blood served to water the roots of the plant cf renown, which was soon to spread its 
branches, and cover the land with its peaceful shadow. The murderous edicts levelled 
against them, never shook their constancy, nor thinned their ranks. They courted the 
glory of martyrdom with an eagemess that astonished their oppressors. They suffered 
torture and execution, not only with firmness, but with alacrity; for the sacred justice of 
their cause had, in their eyes, stript the most appalling implements of death of their usual 
terror and ignominy. The aged seemed to forget their years and infirmities. Parents and 
relatives felt the obligation s of religion, stronger than all the ties of blood, and 
attachments of Ufe. Women laid aside the timidity and the weakness of their sex. Their 
very executions turned rebels to their office: from enemies, they became converts and 
associates, ready to offer their necks on the same block, and fall the next victims to the 
cause they had persecuted. 

Thus did these spirited and oppressed fugitives maintain their principles and their 
party; leaving, in their example, a salutary lesson on the rash and illiberal policy of 
assailing conscientious opinions by force, or attempting to alter or subdue them by 
cruelty. They were a remnant that had not bowed the knee to Baal. >From the midst of 
the fiery fumace, they came out untouched, and unchanged in their sentiments. They 
were resolved, whatever it might cost, to hold fast their integrity, - to vow perpetual 
hostility, and wage a defensive warfare, against their inhuman spoilers. 

Considering their circumstances, it is not surprising that they assumed an attitude 
of defiance, or spoke in language which their rulers deemed seditious and insulting. The 
wonder would have been had they acted otherwise, - had they felt no resentment for past 
indignities, or expressed no inclination to retaliate. And who, we are tempted to ask, in 
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the same situation, but would have pursued similar steps? Is it possible to put on bowels 
of compassion towards murderers and incendiaries, or speak of their atrocities with 
affected tendemess? It is a surer mark of an honest mind, to avow its indignation openly 
and boldly, to be ingenuous and undisguised in word as well as in deed. If we do 
discover fierceness in their expressions, or asperities in their temper, we may well 
suppose that their sensibilities must have been a Uttie impaired, and their kindlier feelings 
wom off amidst the storms of persecution, and the strife of party contentions. 

Taking these into account, there is a tone of sobriety, of indulgence and 
forberance, which we could scarcely have expected, and which may be thought almost 
incompatible with their stem principles, or the unavoidable irritation of their spirits. 
Towards the established authorities, they manifested disrespect and aversion; but this, as 
we have said arose from the accumulation of intolerable grievances, of which they saw 
no prospect either of termination or redress. They could not reverence the emblems of 
official power, when bome by hands that were polluted by extortion, and reeking with 
human blood. They could not pay reciprocal homage to a government, which had not 
only refused them the benefits of justice and protection, but driven them beyond the reach 
of clemency and forgiveness. They could not respect laws that had violentiy overtumed 
all the fences about their lives, properties, and religion; laws that had delegated a 
justiciary power to the meanest soldier, and planted the assassin's dagger in the hand of 
every mercenary spy; that had ruined their estates by enormous exactions, and laid their 
conscience under an absolute and inextricable subjection to the crown. Change of 
administration produced no relaxation or abatement of their sufferings. To the character 
of being vindictive, their persecutors added that of being implacable and remorseless in 
their vengeance. 

The history of this sect cannot by excite strong and mingled emotions in every 
unprejudiced and reflecting mind. While we censure the intemperance of their zeal, or 
the dangerous extreme to which they pushed the doctrine of self-defence, we must 
applaud the open and fearless honesty with which they acted. We must admire their 
courage, their patience and forbearance. Above all, they merit our praise and our 
gratitude for their enthusiastic love, - for their generous and devote efforts in the cause of 
civil and religious liberty. They were highly instrumental, under the blessing of 
Providence, in bringing about that happy change of constitution, which adjusted the long- 
disputed balance between privilege and prerogative, and settled each by their proper 
limitations. 

We are far from saying, that they are here entitied to engross exclusively the 
encomiums of posterity. It is an honour which they share in common with hundreds of 
their countrymen. But it is pleasant to contemplate the unconquerable and incorruptible 
ardour of this hardy and veteran band, struggling, with success, to rescue their inalienable 
rights from the iron grasp of tyranny and superstition. While others were making 
flattering addresses and abject concessions to the throne, - while the degenerate nobles 
were bowing their necks to the yoke with a disgraceful servility, - while the Scottish 
Parliament, forgetting the dignity and the glory of their ancient independence, were 
resigning up the last fragments of their national liberties; a few wretched and harrassed 
fugitives had the integrity and the boldness to resist with arms, the gigantic 
encroachments of despotism, - to assert, in the face of every danger, their rights as 
Christians and as freemen. 
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Contrasting their conduct with all its extravagance, with the sycophancy of those, 
who, in a free country, could wear the chains of slaves, and lick the dust at the feet of 
arbitrary power and insolent usurpation, we need not ask who has the better reason to 
triumph, and be proud at the comparison. Their example served to keep alive a 
wholesome spirit of resistance in the nation. It was the hidden leaven that fermented the 
mass of public opinion. Amidst the solitude of caves aid deserts, they fanned the feeble 
spark of opposition, and cherished on their lonely altars in the wildemess, the vestal fires 
of expiring liberty; unconscious, perhaps, that the flame was so soon to burst forth, and 
wrap, not only the British Isles, but the Continent of Europe in the general conflagration. 
"Their standard on the mountains of Scotland," says a reverend and elegant writer, 
"indicated to the vigilant eye of William, that the nation was ripening for a change. They 
expressed what others thought, uttering the indignation and the groans of a spirited and 
oppressed people. The investigated and taught, under the guidance of feeling, the 
reciprocal obligations of kings and subjects, - the duty of self-defence, and of resisting 
tyrants, - and the generous principle of assisting the oppressed. These subjects, which 
have been investigated by philosophers in the closet, and adomed with eloquence in the 
senate, were then illustrated by men of feeling in the fleld. While Russel and Sidney, and 
other enlightened patrons in England were plotting against Charles (and James) from a 
conviction that their right was forfeited, the Cameronians in Scotland, under the same 
conviction, had the courage to declare war against them. Both the plotters and warriors 
fell; but their blood watered the plant of renown, and succeeding ages have eaten the 
pleasant fruit. "'"^ 

The part they acted at the Revolution, while it wiped off reproaches from their 
past conduct, extorted approbation even from their enemies. Their general political 
principles were recognized by the whole kingdom. Many commended their zeal, their 
sincerity, and consistency, who had shrunk, with irresolution, from the same dangers, and 
were then anxious to bury the memory of their delinquencies in silence and forgetfulness. 
The language they employ in their Memorial to King WiUiam for redress of grievances, 
and their activity in his service, shews that they could be peaceable subjects, as well as 
factious rebels, - that they could bow with submission to the sceptre when swayed by 
proper hands, for the good of the people, and the prosperity of religion. We find those 
turbulent subverters of thrones and authorities, not only acquiescing, without a murmur, 
in the restoration of ma^stracy and limited monarchy, but cheerfully expending their 
lives and fortunes in their support. 

"We are represented by our enemies," say they, "as antipodes to all mankind, 
enemies to govemment, and incapable of order: but as their order and cause is 
diametrically opposite to the institutions and cause of Christ; so they must have Utfle wit 
and less honesty, who will entertain their reproaches, who are as great rebels to this 
govemment, as we avowed ourselves to be to the former. Our sufferings for declining 
the yoke of malignant tyranny, and Popish usurpation, are generally known; and all that 
win be pleased to examine and consider our carriage since the king did first appear in his 
heroic undertaking to redeem these nations from Popery and slavery, wiU be forced to 
acknowledge, we have given as good evidence of our being willing to be subjects to King 
William, as we gave proof before of being unwilling to be slaves to King James. For 
upon the flrst report of the Prince of Orange's expedition, we owned his Highness' 
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quarrel, when the Prelactic Faction were in arms to oppose his coming to help us. We 
prayed openly for the success of his arms, when, in all the churches the prayers were for 
his ruin. We associated ourselves to contribute what we could to the promoting of his 
interest, and were the first that declared a desire to engage for him, and under him; while 
they were associating with, and for his enemies. - But before we offered to be soldiers, 
we first made an offer to be subjects. We made a voluntary tender of our subjection in a 
peculiar petition by ourselves. "^^ 

This petition was addressed to the Meeting of Estates of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
the Noblemen, Barons, and Burgesses, assembled at Edinburgh, for establishing the 
govemment, restoring the religion, laws and liberties of the said Kingdom. After a brief 
statement of their sufferings, and the reason why they refused to own allegiance to King 
James, they proceed:- - 

"We prostrate ourselves, yet sorrowing under the smart of our stiU bleeding 
wounds, at your Honours' feet, who have a call, a capacity, and we hope, a heart to heal 
them: And we offer this our humble ptition, enforced. By all the formerly felt, presently 
seen, and, for the future, feared effects and efforts of Popery and tyranny: By the cry of 
the blood of our murdered brethren: By the slavery of the banished free- bom subjects of 
this realm: By all the miseries that many forfeited, disinherited, harrassed and wasted 
families have been reduced to, for adhering to the ancient establishment of religion and 
liberty: And by all the arguments of justice, necessity, and mercy that ever could excite 
commiseration in men of wisdom, piety, and virtue: Humbly beseeching, and craving of 
your Honours, now when God hath given you this opportunity of acting for his glory, - 
the good of the church and nation, - and the happiness of posterity: Now when this 
kingdom, and all Europe have their eyes upon you, expecting you wiU acquit yourselves 
like the representatives of a free nation in redeeming it from slavery, otherwise 
inevitable, following the noble footsteps of your renowned ancestors, and the example of 
the present convention and parliament, now sitting in England: That you wiU proceed 
without farther delay, to declare the late iniquitous govemment dissolved, the crown 
vacant, and James Vn. whom we never have owned, and resolve, with many thousands of 
our countrymen, never again to own, to have really forfeited and deprived himself of all 
right and title he could ever pretend thereunto: And to provide, that it may never be in 
the power of any succeeding governor, to aspire unto, or arrive at such a capacity of 
tyrannizing. 

"Moreover, since anarchy and tyranny are equally to be detested, and the nation 
cannot subsist without a righteous governor; and none can have a nearer claim, or fitter 
qualifications than His Illustrious Highness the Prince of Orange, whom the Most High 
both signally owned and honoured to be our deliver: We cry and crave that King William 
may be chosen and proclaimed king of Scotland, and that the regal authority may be 
devolved upon him, with such necessary provision, limitations, and conditions of 
compact, as may give just and legal securities for the peace and purity of our religion, - 
the stability of our laws, - privileges of parliament, - liberties of the people, civil and 
ecclesiastic; and thus make our subjection both a clear duty and a comfortable happiness. 
And we particularly crave, that he and his successors be bound in the royal oath, to 
profess, protect and maintain the Protestant religion, - that he restore and confirm by his 
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Princely sanction, the due privileges of the church, and never assume to himself an 
Erastian supremacy in matters ecclesiastic, nor unbounded prerogative, in civil: Upon 
these, or the like terms, we tender our allegiance to King William, and hope to give more 
pregnant proof of our loyalty to his Majesty, in adverse, was well as prosperous 
providences, than they have done or can do, who profess implicit subjection to absolute 
authority."'^ 

That their profession of loyalty might not evaporate in idle words, they stood forth 
in arms to realize their declaration the moment their interposition could be of service. As 
they had been eminent for their sufferings under tyranny, they were not less conspicuous 
as the first to take the field in the war of emancipation. "In order," they continue, "to 
make good our intentions, we modelled ourselves into companies, that we might be in 
readiness to offer our assistance. This we did offer, and had the honour done us to be 
accepted. We were admitted to guard and defend the Hourable Meeting of Estates 
against all attempts of the Duke of Gordon, Viscount Dundee, and other enemies. 
Thereafter, understanding that the govemment required the raising of forces, for its 
defence, against intestine insurrections, and foreign invasions of the late King James and 
his accomplices: Upon this occasion, we were the first that offered to furnish a regiment 
for his Majesty's service, and accordingly did make up the Earl of Angus' Regiment of 
800 men, all in one day, without beat of drum or expense of levy- money, having first 
concerted with Lieutenant Colonel Cleveland, such conditions and provisions as we 
thought necessary for clearing our conscience, and securing our liberty and safety." 

These conditions shall be stated when we come to speak more particularly of the 
Regiment. Meantime, it will be proper to give some account of the share they took in the 
Revolution, and the service they rendered the Convention, before they were regularly 
embodied, or had agreed to any special proposals. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE REVOLUTION 



General remarks - Revolution in England - In Scotland - Cameronians guard the Convention of Estates - 
Conduct of Viscount Dundee. 

The encroachments of arbitrary power had so far exceeded all the reasonable grounds of 
prerogative, as to make revolt the indispensible duty of every subject. In the propriety of 
imposing some restraint upon its enormous aggressions, all ranks acquiesced with one 
general consent. A revolution they felt to be not merely a desirable, but a necessary 
measure, - a remedy which nature, reason and religion equally suggested, and which all 
nations have had recourse to, when that power which had been delegated for their 
happiness and security, has been wrested from its original purposes, and turned to the 
extinction of their liberties or their lives. 

It is a fundamental law of policy, as well as a kind and wise provision in 
nature, that no authority can be permanent that is built on violence and terror. If not 
founded in the rules of justice, and the hearts of the people, it stands on hollow and 
volcanic ground. The growth of faction may be checked for a time, or suppressed by 
force, but the latent seeds of resistance still remain, too deeply rooted ever to be 
eradicated. In this state of combustible and jealous discontent, the national feeling is 
always ready, on sufficient provocation, to burst out into open insurrection. There can be 
no lasting dominion, and no real security where such suspicions exist, - where there is not 
a mutual and mistrustless confidence between the govemed and their govemors; which 
alone can prevent those scruples and apprehensions, that mankind are naturally inclined 
to, in reference to those placed in authority over them. But when this mutual assurance 
and good faith subsist, they will be a sufficient guarantee for the stability of power, and 
dispel those doubts and misgivings that haunt the public tranquillity with the perpetual 
terrors of infringement. 

Possessing the love, and supported by the universal opinion of his subjects, a 
prince is better fortified than he could ever be, though environed with all the acts of the 
most despotic legislature. He reigns independent of changes and revolutions. He dreads 
no rebellion, as he is not conscious of doing any thing to provoke or deserve it. He has 
all the real authority a magistrate can ever be invested with; and, by a natural 
consequence, is more absolute than the most unlimited measures of power could make 
him. Though law were abolished, his reign would continue in force, for his wisdom 
would act, voluntarily, without direction or constraint, in the same manner as if guided by 
the statute. Then, and only then, a king can truly and safely great. He is united to his 
subjects by a more sacred and durable interest, than the cold and formal ties of political 
relationship. His throne is exalted above the fears of popular commotion; for the people 
have no temptation, and no cause to raise their thoughts beyond the sphere of their 
obedience. Their wishes and their benedictions wiU ascend towards him like perpetual 
incense, and the error they are most likely to commit, were they to follow the bent of 
their inclinations, would be the sin of idolatry, rather that of treason or rebellion. 

As there can be no real empire, but in the affections of the people; so there can be 
no allegiance, but on the same principle. Abstract this quality, and allegiance is reduced 
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to a heartless ceremony, f no a burdensome and ungracious task. Laws may be imposed, 
but they will be imperfectly obeyed. The people wiU consider themselves as the vassals, 
and not the subjects of the crown. The prince, instead of receiving the willing sacrifice of 
duty, win be served with the reluctant homage of slaves and tributaries; and, though he 
should bend his refractory subjects by force, into the most abject servility, he wiU never 
be able to overcome his own fears. These are enemies that he can not subdue, and which 
win make his own kingdom as dangerous and insecure, as if he lived in a hostile country. 
If men stand in awe of his authority, it is only because he can punish. His power which 
ought to be terrible to none but offenders, wiU carry to all indiscriminately, a frightful 
and repulsive aspect. And though men do pay it an extemal respect, their submission wiU 
be like the worship which some of the ancients paid to noxious animals, more out of 
terror than reverence. When he has thrown aside the robes of mercy and justice, he has 
lost all the attributes that can make him venerable in the eyes of the people. 

These remarks are not inapplicable to the state and feelings of the British nation, 
at the Revolution of 1688. The arbitrary principles, and Popish bigotry of James, had 
generated in the minds of his subjects, a degree of mistrust and aversion which was 
beyond the power of law to remedy. For it was impossible they could ever dismiss their 
jealousies and apprehensions, so long as a king kept possession of the throne, who 
believed his power to be indisputable, and superior to the control of laws or parliaments. 
Nothing could restore the public confidence and tranquillity, but the radical extirpation of 
despotism. For this change, the nation were fiiUy ripened and prepared in their 
sentiments, long ere a foreign invader had reached their shores. James, in effect, though 
he had not abdicated the throne, had ceased to reign; and William was virtually king of 
England, before he had quitted his own territory. 

It is true, with the exception of the outlawed Presbyterians, there were but feeble 
and partial efforts at resistance or open revolt. Many were restrained from mere dislike 
of innovation, or the ties of settled and estabhshed customs; others from a dread of 
hazarding the uncertainties of a doubtful and perilous enterprize. But the event proved, 
that this smothered discontent only wanted opportunity to discharge itself; that the people 
were ready to embrace freedom under any leader, to rally round any adventure that held 
out a likely prospect of success. And when they saw the projector of their deliverance 
once fairly embarked in his heroic undertaking, there was a simultaneous movement, a 
systemic co-operation in his favour, that overpowered all opposition. The infection 
spread from one end of the island to the other. All classes fervently prayed for his 
success, or eagerly flocked to his standard. The defection of the nation, from their former 
masters, was not only universal, but also instantaneous. The Revolution was 
accomplished with all the celerity and surprise of a dramatic representation. 

Nothing could more strikingly evince the unstable and unnatural foundation on 
which James had built his overgrown tyranny; and how little hold he had, in reality, over 
the sympathies and attachments of his subjects. Few, in adversity, adhered to his fallen 
interests, all of whom he had loaded with his favours, or honoured with his personal 
friendship. The fleet mutinied, and refused to counteract the invader. The military 
which he had carefully trained to be the Praetorian guard of his authority, almost to a man 
deserted him. His generals, one by one, tumed rebels. The calls of honour and fealty, 
esteemed by the soldier as the most sacred of all engagements, were found but slender 
obligations, when put in competition with the safety of their country and their religion. 
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The spirit of disaffection which terror had formeriy silenced and kept down, now 
burst out on all sides without disguise, and without fear. The unfortunate monarch saw 
himself on the brink of a precipice, which the delusions of flattery and superstition had 
concealed from his eyes. As the tide of invasion approached his capital, the bulwarks of 
royalty fell to pieces of their own accord. He was dislodged, without striking a single 
blow, from the strong- holds of despotism, where he had vainly imagined himself fenced 
securely with oaths and tests, beyond the fear or the possibility of assault. Struck with 
astonishment and constemation, he abandoned a throne which he had neither policy to 
fiU, nor courage to defined; leaving to his successor a victory without blood, and a crown 
without a competitor. With a few adherents, he escaped to France, which had already 
been the asylum of his ovn, and his brother's misfortunes. There he out-lived his former 
grandeur, and had the unspeakable felicity, after an exile of twelve years, to expire in the 
arms of that religion which had cost him three kingdoms. ^^ 

The prevailing genius of the two nations is well exemplified by their conduct at 
the Revolution. In England, where there was a more ceremonious awe for royalty in the 
abstract, and a greater venation for the names and forms of official dignities, the public 
mind was held to the current order of events, by an infiuence which it was difficult to 
shake off. Political reasons seemed incapable of stirring it into action, without the 
addition of ecclesiastical motives; and it is probable, had not he English Episcopacy been 
treated with extinction, matters might have lingered on without redress, and the crown 
ultimately succeeded in its arbitrary projects. But here the bigotted zeal, and eager 
temerity of James luckily frustrated the completion of his purposes. 

The most unpopular and alarming feature of his reign was, his undisguised 
attempt to abolish Prelacy, and substitute Catholicism, which was universally abhorred as 
the religion of slavery, and proscribed by repeated acts of the legislature. He had 
imbibed, with his mother's nulk, a fatal predilection for the Romish Communion, which 
neither policy nor experience could teach him to conceal. It was not an age for 
experimenting on religion. Church controversies were agitated with the greatest 
keenness; and there was not one inviting symptom, throughout the empire, for putting the 
faith of the nation to this critical trial. 

To change the religion of a state, is an enterprize always hazardous, and seldom 
practicable. It requires a conjunction of favourable circumstances, and the most 
consummate political skill, neither of which James possessed. Nevertheless, his 
intemperate zeal hurried him, by a singular infatuation, blindly on to destruction, without 
even awakening him to a sense of his own cknger. The partiality he shewed to Catholics, 
at once disgusted and alarmed his Protestant subjects. The Pope's Nuncio was publicly 
entertained at his court. Swarms of Priests and Jesuits were imported, and employed in 
making proselytes. Fransiscans, Benedictines, Dominicans, Capuchins, and Carmelites 
overran the whole country. They engrossed the royal favour, and were rapidly advancing 
to monopolize all place of official trust. Psalters and manuals, beads, rosaries, and other 
Popish trinkets became staple articles of traffic, and were exposed for sale in every place 
of public resort. Popery had begun to erect her seminaries, to set altar against altar, and 
bring her odious mysteries fearlessly into open light. This bold effrontery startled aU 



James' blind and bigotted attachment to the Romish religion was the subject of raillery and pasquinade, 
even among Catholics themselves. A witty Prelate at the court of St. Germains, exclaimed aloud: Voila un 
bon homme qui a quitte trois royaumes pour une mess. - VOLD. SIECLE DE LOUIS XIV. chap XV. 207 
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parties in England; and in opposing it, whig and tory, churchman and dissenter 
unanimously coalesced.'^ 

In Scotland, there was not the same unanimity. The ties of interest bound many to 
the throne, who, if they had not been self-concemed, would not have adhered to it so 
tenaciously, from an exclusive veneration for majesty. The Episcopalian party, whose 
very existence was linked to the crown, and who seemed ready to adopt any creed the 
court chose to impose, and several of the nobility, stood out for James. The revolution 
was accomplished by Presbyterians alone, in the face of their adversaries, and in spite of 
all their efforts to interrupt and embarrass their proceedings. From their secret 
correspondence with William, they were aware of his projected invasion, and prepared to 
expect his arrival. Their situation at home was equally known to the Prince, who had 
correct intelligence from special agents, as well as from the religious emigrants of both 
kingdoms who had fled to his dominions, and found a secure asylum under his protection. 

As soon as he had got possession of the capital, a body of their country men, in 
London, made a formal proffer of their allegiance, requesting him to assume the 
government of Scotland, and summon a Convention of the Estates. The news of his 
sudden and peaceful accession, was the signal for a general commotion in his favour. 
Edinburgh became the centre of resort from all places in the kingdom. Private 
deliberations were held in every comer of the city. Tavems and coffee-houses were 
crowded with politicians.' ' Their numbers were daily augmented, and their confidence 
emboldened by the growing timidity of their antagonists. Meetings, which had been 
prescribed as treasonable, were now held, unmolested, within the very precincts of that 
authority which had lately spread terror and flight over the whole country. The 
anathemas of Prelacy were totally disregarded. The formidable jurisdiction of the 
Council and the Bench, had dwindled into contempt. Their confusion was increased by 
contradictory reports, rumours of invasions, and false alarms of Popish massacres. To 
add to their trepidation, they lost the support of the regular forces, which were partly 
disbanded through the intrigues of a few Presbyterian leaders, and partly summoned to 
England to defend their master, but in reality, to swell the train of their conqueror. 

In this destitute and abandoned condition, their power became languid, and 
seemed to expire of its own accord. The symbols of office dropt insensibly from their 
hands. Their fears even constrained them to consult their own safety, by obliterating, as 
far as they could, the remaining vestiges of despotism, and abolishing the public 
monuments of their cruelty. They hastened to set at liberty prisoners illegally detained, 
whose wrongs they dreaded as evidence and witnesses against themselves. They took 
down the heads and hands of martyrs, some of which had stood for eight- and- twenty 
years on the gates and market- crosses of the city, lest the horrid spectacle might revive 
the memory of their guilt, and occasion the question to be agitated, for what, and by 
whom they had been set up?^ " 

Relieved from the terror of the military, the Revolutionists seemed to dismiss all 
other apprehensions. The panic of their enemies, they wisely improved to their own 
advantage, and hastened to secure the easy conquest it had given them. To intercept 
communication with the English Jacobites, they shut up the channels of intelligence. 
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dispersing emissaries throughout the kingdom, who opened all packets and expresses, 
and suffered no letters of importance to pass. To supply the place of the disbanded 
troops, they ordered militias to be raised and accoutred, and given in command to such 
officers as could be relied on. Every precaution was adopted, that policy could suggest. 
The reins of the legislature were now seized by other hands; while Liberty and Justice, 
retuming from exile prepared to mount those seats which persecution and arbitrary power 
had left vacant. 

The Convention of Estates had been summoned to meet at Edinburgh, and met 
accordingly on the 14"^ of March, 1689. Lord Angus' Regiment was not yet embodied, 
but many of them served in the Cameronian Guard, that volunteered for the temporary 
protection of the Estates. In the honourable struggle for independence, this sect had not 
remained idle or unconcerned spectators.'' Their activity was pre-eminent, and their 
general conduct marked with a forbearance surprising expectation. When the rumour 
spread that the Irish Catholics had commenced a general massacre, and bumt the town of 
Kirkcudbright, they ran to their arms; but finding no enemy to oppose, they tumed their 
weapons against the images and idolatries of Popery. They afterwards distributed 
themselves in small parties along the borders, to cut off the enemies sources of 
information, by preventing aU strangers, without passes, to enter or leave the kingdom.^ ^ 

Some days before the sitting of the Convention, several companies of them had 
come to Edinburgh, with the Duke of Hamilton, the Laird of Binny, and other gentlemen, 
and were quartered about the Parliament House. There were great numbers, besides 
which, they kept hid in cellars, and houses below the ground, which never appeared till 
some days after the Convention was begun, though they were generally believed to be 
thrice as many as they were." ^ A considerable body of them were stationed as a regular 
guard on the Castle -hiU, to intercept intelligence and provision for the garrison, and 
others were employed in digging trenches preparatory to the seige. 

These precautionary defences tended greatiy to maintain the tranquillity, and 
expedite the deliberations of the Conventional Assembly. The majority, which had been 
secured at the election by a manoeuvre of Sir John Dakymple, left the Episcopal 
members but a feeble chance of opposition. The principal source of their danger and 
disturbance, was from enemies without. The Duke of Gordon, a Roman Catholic, held 
the Castie: but it is probable he would speedily have come to terms of capitulation, had 



Faithful Contendings, p. 367. Dalrymple's Memoirs. 

"In the month of December, 1688, a sudden and surprising report was spread all over Scotland, that 
10,000 Papists were landed from Ireland, with strange instruments of death for despatching Protestants. 
Concerning which, a letter was writ from the magistrates of the city of Glasgow, to the magistrates of 
Hamilton, bearing, that they had already burnt down the town of Kirkcudbright, and were come within 
twenty-two miles of Hamilton, in order to use them at the same rate. This letter came to Edinburgh upon 
Friday night, before Christmas; and all the night after, the citizen's wives were running about the streets 
with their children in their arms, with hideous cries, what should become of them and their poor young 
ones? Upon Saturday, the contrivance being speedily and warily managed against eleven o'clock, there 
were got together, in Douglas -moor, some 6000 Presbyterians, well armed, for pretence of defending the 
country from these invaders. But their design was quickly discovered; for by three in the afternoon, they 
were all divided in small detachments of two or three hundred in a company, whose business it was to 
disarm all that were disaffected to their cause, and which effectually they did." - CASE OF EPIS. CLER. IN 
SCOTLAND TRULY REPRESENTED, SOMERS' TRACTS, vol. xi. 
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he not been instigated by a bolder spirit than his own, for his garrison was disaffected, 
and his supply of stores entirely dependent on the town. 

The prime abettor of rebellion, and the adversary most to be dreaded, was 
the Viscount Dundee, already notoriously odious to the Presbyterians, under the name of 
Claverhouse. He and the Earl of Balcarras had been commissioned to act, the one as the 
civil, the other as the military agent of the Jacobites. Dundee arrived in Edinburgh with 
about fifty horsemen, who had deserted fi"om his old regiment, then in England. He 
endeavoured to excite tumult and division in the Convention, and failing in that attempt, 
he urged the Duke of Gordon to fire upon the city and disperse them. But the irresolution 
of the govemor balked him in this expectation. 

Disappointed in all his schemes, and enraged equally at fiiends and foes, he 
determined to repair to Stirling, and summoned a counter- convention, which his 
instruction authorised him to do. In this project, he was also frustiated by the infidetity of 
Mar, who command of the castie, and deserted him to join the Revolutionists. To prevent 
the alarm his departure from Edinburgh would occasion, he gave out that his life was in 
danger, that the westem fanatics had threatened to assassinate him, in requital of his 
former cruelties. He appUed to the Convention for justice and protection; but they were 
too much occupied with weightier matters, to investigate the evidence of an imaginary 
conspiracy. ^"^ Chagrined by neglect and disappointment, he quitted the house and the 
city, breathing threats and revenge. As he lode past the castie, on the west side, the Duke 
of Gordon observed him, and made a signal for an interview. He dismounted, climbed up 
the steep rock, to the foot of the walls, and at a small postem, remained in conference 
with the Duke for some time. 

The novelty of the spectacle attiacted a crowd down below. The number 
increasing, spread the alarm of some hostile design, as they were mistaken for Dundee's 
adherents. Messages were repeatedly sent to the Convention, that an army was at the 
gates, and the govemor of the castie preparing to fire upon the town. The president, 
Duke of Hamilton, though he had better intelligence, resolved to improve this sudden 
panic, into an occassion to encourage his friends, and intimidate their opponents. In a 
tone of counterfeited rage, he told the Convention that it was high time to look to their 
own safety, since Papists and enemies to the government were so bold, as to assemble at 
their very gates; that doubtiess, there were some among themselves privy to the design, 
and that the traitors within must be held in confinement until the danger was over: But 
that the friends of liberty had nothing to fear, since thousands were ready to start up in 
their defence at the stamp of his foot. He ordered the doors immediately to be bolted, and 
the keys laid on the table before him. He caused drums and tiumpets to sound to arms, 
and despatched the Earl of Leven to collect and embody the Cameronians, who only 
waited the signal to emerge from their concealments. "In an instant, vast swarms of those 
who had been brought to town from the westem counties, and who had been hitherto hid 
in garrets and cellars, appeared in the stieets, not indeed in proper habiliments of war, but 
with arms, and with looks fierce and sullen, as if they felt disdain at their former 
confinement.^^ All was noise, hurry, and confusion in the town, especially about the 



That this was an affected alarm, is manifest, see Laing's Hist. Vol. iv. p. 207. note 44. Balcarras himself 
seems scarcely to believe it. "It is not to be doubted, " says he, "but the made several such things to pass, 
purposely to frighten us, as all they desired was, to have the house alone." - Memoirs, p. 68 
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Parliament- Square. The Jacobite members hearing the clamour without, and ignorant of 
the cause; and finding themselves locked in the hands of their enemies, looked upon their 
hopes as blasted, and lost aU resolution in the midst of tumult and conjecture. When the 
doors were thrown open, the Presbyterian members were hailed, as they passed, with 
acclamations, while those of the opposite party were received with the hisses and 
execrations of the populace. Terrified by the apprehensions of unknown dangers, many 
changed sides, and joined the Convention; others left town, and retumed to their homes in 
despair. 

When the Revolutionists, by their superior poUcy, had thus freed themselves from 
turbulent opposition, they acted with the greatest promptitude and unanimity. Their 
proceedings savoured nothing of that tardy and scrupulous ambiguity, which marked the 
debates of the EngUsh Convention. There, it was disputed, whether a king could, by 
misgovemment, or on any other account, forfeit his sacred title to the crown. The 
doctrine of dethronement, and of altering, by election, the ancient hereditary Une, seemed 
Uke introducing an unnatural chasm into the constitution. Hence the deUcate and 
equivocal terms in which their vote of deposition is couched: That James, having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution, and withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, had 
abdicated the government. The Scottish Convention, who were not shackled by the same 
dread of innovation, or the same attachments to a settled unbroken succession, declared 
their sentiments at once, without fear, and with ceremony. Entering into no verbal 
criticisms or refined distinctions, they came boldly to the resolution, "That James, being a 
professed Papist, had assumed the royal power, and acted as king, without having taken 
the oaths required by law; and had, by the advice of wicked and evil counsellors, invaded 
the fundamental constitution of the kingdom - altered it from a limited and legal 
monarchy, into an arbitrary and despotic power, and had exerted the same, to the 
subversion of the Protestant religion, and the violation of the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom; whereby he had forfeited his right to the crown, and the throne had become 
vacant." 

The crown was then offered to William and Mary, who were proclaimed at the 
market- cross of Edinburgh, king and queen, with the greatest demonstrations of joy that 
had ever been seen in Scotland. The Meeting of Estates was converted into a parliament, 
and everything promised an amicable conclusion. It is probably the Revolution in Great 
Britain would have been achieved without a single drop of Hood, but for the haughty and 
rebellious temper of one man. 

The Viscount Dundee was certainly the life and spirit of the Jacobite party; but he 
has evidently got far more credit for his disinterested loyalty and devoted attachment to 
his master, then he is entitled to. Historians have romanced upon his exploits, and 
lavished their panegyrics on the gallantry and generosity of his character. His bravery 
was undoubted; but the honesty of his intentions, and the integrity of his principles, admit 
not of unqualified praise. If he was loyal, it was more to serve his own interest, than 
from any inherent or steady affection to the existing dynasty. Pride, ambition, and 
revenge were his master passions; and he would have fought under any banner, and for 
any cause that had honours and emoluments to bestow. He had been originally a soldier 
of fortune, and his conduct verred with the caprices of that fickle divinity. At his first 
outset, when a volunteer in the French service, he carried arms in opposition to William. 
He afterwards joined his standard, was made a comet in the Royal Guards; and at the 
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battle of Seneffe, in 1674, he had the honour to save the Prince's life. This brave action, 
his Highness instantly requited with a captain's commission; a generosity which left no 
room for the reflection he afterwards made, that William was ungrateful. One of the 
Scottish Regiments, in Holland, becoming vacant, his ambition aspired to the command; 
but the Prince was pre-engaged. This refusal he construed into an affront, and quitted the 
Dutch service. He retumed to his native country in 1677, again to become the enemy of 
William, by persecuting his interest in Scotland. 

At the Revolution, his conduct at first was ambiguous. If he did not actually offer 
his services to the Prince, as some have thought, he seemed inclined, at least, to remain 
neuter. His panegyrists, I know, deny this; but others, affirm it without hesitation. "It is 
most certain," says the candid writer of a life of King William, "that my Lord Dundee did 
not originally design to break with the Prince. He had served under him in Flanders, was 
a Protestant, and as is generally believed, had no great inclination for James; but he was 
in a manner forced upon what he did, by the carriage of a fine gentleman, and a very 
good officer, (Colonel Cleland,) who afterwards lost his life in the quarrel." The nature 
of this provocaton, it is to be regretted, cannot now be ascertained; but it was probably 
some accidental rencounter about the streets of Edinburgh, and might give rise to the 
report of his assassination, as he and Cleland were acquainted of old, having commenced 
an intimacy at Drumclog, which Dundee was not likely to forget. Thus, wounded pride, 
and the desire of revenge, it would appear, contributed as much as loyalty, to kindle and 
prolong the flames of civil war. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CAMERONIAN REGIMENT 



Formation of the Regiment - Preliminary conditions of their service - Quartered at Perth - Rebellion in the 
Highlands - Siege of Edinburgh Castle. 

For more effectually maintaining tranquillity in the absence of regular troops, three Scots 
Regiments, which had been in the Dutch service, were ordered fro Edinburgh, under 
command of Genberal Mackay, viz his own. Brigadier Balfour's, and Colonel Ramsey's?^ 
They landed in Scotland towards the end of March, and were quartered about Leith and 
the suburbs. Their arival relieved the Cameronian Guard, who were chiefly inhabitants 
of Glasgow, or its vincinity; and they were dismissed with the thanks of the Convention, 
for their sesonnable assistance; for having, as it is expressed, taken up arms, and 
contineued watching and warding; during which time, they had demeaned themselves 
soberly and honestiy, been active and instrumental in prevenbting tumults, and in 
securing the peace and quiet, both of the meeting and of the place.^ ' 

A proclamation, requiring all men between sixteen and sixty to be ready in arms, 
was issued, and at the same time, warrant granted to General Mackay to raise, by beat of 
drum, four regiments of foot, and one of dragoons. The Cameronians in the west 
country, chiefly in and about Douglas, had already deliberated with their friends, on the 
propriety of furnishing a regiment of infantry for his majesty's service; and it is to their 
voluntary resolutions, principally, that Lord Angus' Regiment owes its origin, of which 
we are now to give the reader some account." ^ 



These regiments were long and well known on the Continent, under the name of the Scots Brigade, 
having existed since the year 1572. They were the only standing forces belonging to Scotland, and among 
the oldest regular troops in Europe. They were always in the Dutch service until the Revolution, and had 
fought many campaigns under the Princes of the House of Orange. They sustained the brunt of the action 
at the battle of Reminant, near Mechlin, in 1578, against the Spaniards, where they fought without armour, 
and in their shirts. In 1688, they formed part of the armament that came over with King William. They 
were at the battle of Killicrankie, where it is rather remarkable, that the commanders, on both sides, 
Mackay and Dundee, had once been fellow-officers, having served together in the Scots Brigade in 
Holland. When the Rebellion in the Highlands was quelled, they went to Ireland. At the siege of Athlone, 
they were the first that entered the breach in the ramparts, and stormed the place. In 1690, they were sent 
to the army in Flanders, where we may probably have occasion to mention them again." - Vide, Hist. 
Account of British Regiments in the Dutch Service. 

Minutes of convention, 28 March. After the Cameronians were relieved from guarding the Convention, 
they were ordered to go to Stirling Castle, to guard the arms and ammunition, appointed by the Estates, to 
be carried from thence to Glasgow, for the use of the country. "Yet though they had the warrant of the 
Estates, the magistrates of Stirling did violently keep them from entering of the said town, and shut the 
gates against them, causing them stand a long time in their arms, wearied after a tedious journey, and would 
not suffer them to enter, until by long solicitation, and their officers giving bond for their peaceable 
behaviour, they were prevailed with. And after the said arms and ammunition were loaded, the people 
gathered together in companies, designing to stop them, until their fury and malice was allayed by the 
Store -keeper." The magistrates of Stirling, for their "rude and indiscreet carriage," were obliged to convey 
the arms to Kilsyth, at their own expence. - Thomson's Acts of Scottish Parliaments, 2d April, 1689. 

"Meantime, arms had been distributed to the Presbyterians of the west country, who shewed themselves, 
of all the kingdom, the most zealous for their majesty's government, and the Protestant interest; and the 
most popular and leading men among them, came to wait on the general, and gave him, from time to time. 
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The first and most active leaders in the affair, were Laurie of Blackwood, who 
had suffered by a most iniquitous process under the late reign; ^^ and Captain William 
Cleland, a gallant youth, who had served in the army of the Covenanters. So soon as the 
proposal was agreed to, they made an offer to the Meeting of Estates, to levy, in fourteen 
days, two battalions, each to consist of ten companies of sixty men. A general meeting 
for concerting and adjusting the necessary measures, was appointed to convene on the 
29"^ of April, at the Kirk of Douglas. As a useful preparative in so important a matter, 
recourse was had to the exhortations of the pulpit. On the day before the meeting, vast 
crowds had assembled. Three of their most popular preachers. Shields, Boyd, and 
Lining, altemately addressed the congregated multitudes, on a field or hokn close by the 
town. The eloquence of the speakers, aided by the force and pertinence of appropriate 
texts, gave a new edge and ardour to their patriotic zeal. The scope of their arguments 
was, to rouse the audience to a vigorous and simultaneous movement, - to clear away 
certain doubts that had been started, respecting the lawfulness of expediency of admitting 
such as had not owned or faithfully adhered to their cause, or who differed from them any 
way in principles and profession. 

It was a point on which they were extremely scrupulous, and a question that had 
been agitated with some bittemess, whether it was not a sinful association, to enlist under 
the same banner with those who had been the instruments and abettors of tyranny, or who 
had not kept their conscience clear of oaths, tests, and declarations. This diversity of 
opinion prevented the adoption of any express conditions, and the meeting was prorogued 
till the 13"' May. 

Meantime, several petitions and copies of resolutions were drawn up, and 
submitted for the approbation of their intended officers, stating, in special terms, the 
motives of their undertaking, and the conditions upon which they were willing to tender 
their services. These conditions, however, though honestly intended, were too 
exceptionable to meet with the concurrence of the officers; some of them being beyond 
the power of subjects to grant, others inconsistent with the laws of military discipline. A 
brief declaration was then drawn up by Hume of Polwart, which met the views of both 
parties, and on the 14"^ of May the regiment, consisting of 1200 men, was mustered on 
the hokn of Douglas. Cleland, who was now chosen their Lieutenant Colonel, went 
through the whole battalion, addressing each company separately in a short speech, and 
causing the terms of agreement to be read and explained. James, Earl of Angus, a youth 
under twenty, and only son to the Marquis of Douglas, was appointed colonel.^" The two 
brothers, Michael and Alexander Shields were chosen, the former clerk, the other 
chaplain to the regiment, for it was expressly stipulated, that they should be provided 
with a minister of their own persuasion, and each company with an elder, for promoting 
piety and reproving offenders. The following is a copy of the articles referred to. 

I. That all the officers of the regiment shall be such as in conscience and prudence, 

may, with cordial confidence, be submitted unto and followed; such as have not 

account of these matters, who encouraged them in their method of forming themselves into companies, and 
continuing their weekly exercises, of the handling of their arms; whereof, so far as the government could 
not do it, they provided themselves, so zealous were they for the cause." - McKay's Mem. 
^^ Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 295 

The Commissions of Lord angus, and the other officers, are printed in Proceedings of convention, in the 
Appendix to Thomson's Acts of Scottish Parliament. 
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served the enemy in destroying, nor engaged by oaths and tests to destroy the 
cause, now to be fought for and defended. 

n. That they shall be well affected, of approven fidelity and of a sober conversation. 

ni. They declare: That the cause they are called to appear for is, the service of the 
king's majesty, in the defence of the nation; recover and preservation of the 
Protestant religion; and in particular, the work of reformation in Scotland, in 
opposition to Popery, prelacy, and arbitrary power, in all its branches and steps, 
until the government of church and state be brought back to their lustre and 
integrity, established in the best and purest times.^^ 

Such were the conditions of their formation; and upon the same terms they 
offered, if necessary, to equip two or three regiments more, without beat of drum or 
expense of levy- money. 

It was in this patriotic corps that young Blackader volunteered as a cadet, and 
served for sixpence a- day. Through what peculiar interest or connexion he entered this 
regiment, is not known. But most probably it was owing to his intimacy with the 
Lieutenant Colonel, who had been a fellow- student with him at the University. Cleland 
was well acquainted with his family, having been occasionally on the patrol that guarded 
his father at Conventicles, and as we have seen, was a conjunct agent with his eldest 
brother, in promoting the Revolution. His noviciate seems, however, to have been but 
short, as in less than two months he carried a Lieutenant's partisan." It does not appear 
that he had ever been a member of the United Societies; and he certainly did not entertain 
their peculiar views of ecclesiastical affairs: But in other respects, he possessed all the 
necessary qualifications. He could plead exemption from the prevailing defections and 
compliances of the times. He had never been guilty of hearing curates or indulged 
clergymen; of supporting the cause of antichrist by paying cess, or debauching his 
conscience by oaths and tests. These, at the formation of the regiment, were deemed 
exclusive and insuperable objections; although they became afterwards less scrupulous in 
filling up their ranks. 

Each company, on being mustered, was paid £35, sterling, per advance, to be 
collected from the shires of Lanark and Peebles. Towards the end of May, they were 
ordered to march under Lieutenant Colonel Cleland to Perth, where they were to quarter, 
and on their way to halt at Stirling, that such as had not arms and accoutrements, might 
be provided from the magazine in the castie. The Commanding Officer had orders to 
fiimish them with powder and baU, and matches for their firelocks. Brigadier General 
Balfour delivered to them 400 pikes, and the same number of muskets, with halberts for 
forty sergeants. Before marching to Perth, they were commanded to redezvous for some 
time about Falkirk, Larbert, St. Ninians, Doune, and Kilsyth, in order "to clear the braes 
of Stirling- shire of lowse and ill-affected men, who might be found in arms.'^'^ In the 
month of July, they lay at Perth as a check on the Viscount Dundee, who had made 
several irruptions into the Lowlands, to plunder and levy contributions. 



Memorial of Grievances. Faithful Contend. 
" Blackader's Mem. p. 211-12. 

A weapon somewhat like a halbert. 

Thomson's Acts of Scottish Parliament, Appendix. 
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The activity and artifices of that enterprising rebel had begun to diffuse a spirit of 
insureection over the North, which was become formidable to the government. He had 
quitted Edinburgh, as was mentioned, under pretence of assassination; but, in reality, to 
summon the Clans to arms. For some weeks he remained inactive at his own house of 
Disdope, in Angus- shire, expecting succours from Ireland. The Convention, dreading his 
designs, had summoned him to retum, which he refused in a disrespectful letter, and was 
outiawed. The Earl of Leven with 100 foot, and some troops of dragoons, wee 
despatched to apprehend him, but he made h is escape to the mountains. He repaired 
directiy to the Duke of Gordon's territory, with the intention of raising, in a body, the 
vassals of that nobleman. 

His purpose being known, Mackay himself went in pursuit of him, leaving charge 
of Edinburgh Castie, then under siege, to Brigadier Balfour and Sir John Lanier, not so 
much for reducing that fortress, as for preventing the Duke of Gordon from joining his 
friends in the Highlands, as his extensive hterest might have proved dangerous. He took 
with him four troops of Lord Colchester's Regiment, and Sir Thomas Livingston's 
dragoons; and marched rapidly by Brechin, Fettercaim, and Strathbogie, to Elgin. 
Dundee made his way to Invemess, 1**' May, and by this time his party had greatiy 
increased, being joined my M'Donald of Kieppoch with 900 men. Not daring to offer 
battle to Mackay, and disappointed in raising the number of adherents he expected, he 
withdrew to Lochaber, where he appointed a general rendezvous of the Clans, to meet 
against the IS"' day of May. Here his force increased immensely: Glengarry joined him 
witii nearly 300 men; Clan Rannald with 200; Stewart of Appen, and M'Donald of 
Glenco with 200; M'Donald of Keppoch with 200, and Lochiel with 600 of the 
Camerons. He was unexpectedly joined by 1000 of the Athol-men, whom Lord Murray 
Marquis' son, had raised on his father's estate for the service of William; under pretence, 
however, of espousing the opposite interest. When their real destination was explained to 
them, they quitted their ranks, and their hereditary chieftain - a rare instance of feudal 
infidelity - and running to the nearest brook, they filled their bonnets with water, drank to 
the health of King James, and marched off to Lord Dundee.^ ^ 

With these, and other re-inforcements, and the addition of 500 recruits from 
Ireland, Dundee saw himself at the head of nearly 6000 men. 

Many motives concurred to attract the roving Highlanders to his standard, besides 
their romantic admiration of his character, their attachment to James, or even their natural 
love of war. Plunder had more captivating charms in their eyes than either. AH the arts 
and discipline of their commander could not restrain their predatory habits. Not 
withstanding every precaution of centinels and rear- guards, "they were marching off 
every night by forties and fifties, with droves of cattie, and loiden with spoils^ ^ Some of 
the chiefs had no other concem, than to retain those forfeited estates of which they had 
gotten possession; others were hopeful to enrich themselves by new attainders. "In all the 
progress of the army," says Mackay, "benorth the Tay, the people seemed to bear little 
sense of their deliverance, except a few. They seemed more disposed to submit to, and 
embrace the party which they judged most likely to carry it; their zeal for the preservation 
of their goods goeing with them, far beyond the considerations of religion and liberty. - It 
was neither out of love for King James, nor hatred for Kiing William, that made them 



McPerson's State Papers. Balcarras' Memoirs. 
M'Person, p. 357. Balcarras, p. 94. 
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rise; at least, the wisest of them, as Lochiel of the Camerons, whose unning engaged 
others that were not so much interested in his quarrel. But t was out of apprhension of 
the Earl of Argyle's apparent restoration and favour, because he had some of his forfeited 
estates, and several combined Highlanders held lands of the Ear's."^^ 

A general expectation was entertained by the Jcobites, that the estates of their 
opponents would recompense the, and the most golden prospects were held out 
repeatedly in letters to Lord Dundee, from the Earl of Melfort, secretary to James?* 
Happily, however, these expectations were frustrated, and this formidable insurrection 
eventually quelled by the defeat of the rebels, IV"' June, at KUlicrankie. That defeat, 
though it can scarcely be termed a victory, proved sufficiently decisive by the death of 
Dundee. He fell early in the action, by a musket-ball which entered at an opening of his 
mail, beneath the arm, while elevating it in the act of giving command.^' His followers, 
though they had broken the lines of the enemy, and by the impetuosity of their attack, 
spread terror and flight on all sides, lost a victory within their reach, by their eagemess 
for spoil and piUage."^" The stript the slain of their own party, and even their own general, 
leaving his body on the field, which could not for some time be distinguished from those 
of the common soldiers.'' ' 

Though Mackay had the superiority in numbers, he sustained a very considerable 
loss; the main causes of which were, - the disadvantage of the narrow pass where they 
fought - his want of dragoons, which were the only troops the enemy was afraid of, - and 
the extraordinary mode of fighting practised by the Highlanders, with which his men 
were totally unacquainted. Of their singular method of attack, he gives the following 
description: - 

"The Highlanders never fight against regular forces, upon any thing of equal 
terms, without a sure retreat at their back, particularly if their enemy be provided with 
horse. And to be sure of their escape, in case of a repulse, they attack barefooted, and 
without any clothing but their shirts, and a Uttie Highland doublet, whereby they are 
certain to outrun any foot; and they will not readily engage, where horse can follow the 
chase to any distance. Their way of fighting, is to divide themselves by clans; the chief. 



" MSS. Adv. Lib. 
^^ Dal. Mem. lib. viii. 225. Bal. Mem. 
It has generally been supposed that 



Dundee's death happened towards the close of the action. This appears to be a mistake. "He fell by a 
random shot at the beginning of the action; yet his men discovered it not till they had obtained the victory." 
Memoirs of Captain Creichton. This is confirmed by King James' letter to the Laird of Ballachen. Vide, 
Col. Stewart's Sketches of the Highlanders, vol. i. 64. He survived, however, to write King James a short 
account of the battle. M'Pherson 's State Papers. 

Balcarras, p. 106 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Auchebreck, being at the Blair of Athol, had the curiosity to go and view the 
bodies of the late deceased Viscount of Dundee, the Laird of Pitcur, and M'Donald of Largie, who were 
killed at Killcrankie, and saw their bodies lying in an aisle of the church of Blair, and not yet interred, but 
wrapt up in coarse linen cloth, in very ordinary coffins, where anybody that pleases may see them: That 
Dundee's body, at first, was, with much difficulty, distinguished from the rest of the bodies that fell that 
day; for he, dying of his wounds in a very little time after the engagement, his body was presently strip ted 
by his own party, and left naked amongst the rest of the field. Proceedings in Scotland, 7' September. 
Some of the officers that came to town with the Major General, declare, that being at Blair Castle, they 
had the curiosity to view the corpse of the late Lord Dundee, which they found lying in a vault in one of the 
aisles of the church there. The mortal wound he received, and of which he soon died, was by a shot in his 
left eye. Proceedings in Scotland, 14 September 
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or some principal man being at their heads, with some distance to distinguish betwixt 
them. 

They come on slowly until they be within distance of firing, which, because they 
keep no rank or file, doth ordinarily Utfle harm. When their fire is over, the throw away 
their fire- locks, and every one drawing a long broad- sword, with his targe in his left hand, 
they fall a running towards the enemy, who, if he stand firm, they never fail of running 
with much more speed back again to their hiUs, which they usually take at their back, 
except they happen to be surprised by horse or dragoons, marching through a plain, or 
camping negUgentiy. AH our officers and soldiers were strangers to the Highlanders' way 
of fighting, which mainly occasioned the constemation they were in. To remedy this for 
the future, having taken notice on this occasion, hat the Highlanders are of such a quick 
motion, that if a battalion keep up firing till they be near to make sure of them, they rush 
upon it before our men can come to their second defence, which is with the bayonet fixed 
within- side the muzzle of the musket. 

The general having observed this method of the enemy, he invented the way to 
fasten the bayonet to the muzzle on the outside, by two rings, that the soldiers might 
safely keep up their fire till they pour it into the enemy's breast, then have no other 
motion to make but to push with it as with a pike."^^ 

The Castie of Edinburgh had by this time surrendered, after a siege of more than 
two months. On the 6^ of April, Mackay had erected four batteries, intending to storm it 
in a few ckys. One of them was raised at Multrassie's hiU, another at Castle CoUups, and 
a third at Heriot's Hospital, near which was a mortar for throwing bombs.'' ^ On the IV"', 
the cannonading commenced briskly on both sides. But in the beginning of May, 
Mackay having gone north in pursuit of Dundee, the siege was left in charge of the Earl 
of Leven and the Cameronians, who, with immense labour, drew a deep trench around 
the whole west side of the rock, extending from the West- Port to St. Cuthbert's Kirk. 

In a few weeks. Sir John Lanier, having arrived from England, undertook to 
reduce the fortress, and converted the siege into a regular blockade. An attempt was 
likewise made to assault it on the side next to the town, by raising a breast- work of wool 
sacks on the Castie-hiU, near the place called Blue-stone. The city of Edinburgh was 
required to fumish whatever number of packs might be necessary for the service, to be re- 
imbursed for any damage the wool might sustain. This project, however, was found 
impracticable, and abandoned. Operations were conducted with so much vigour, that in a 
short time the walls were battered down in several places, and the fortifications rendered 
almost ruinous. The Duke found himself compelled to beat a parley, and on the 30"' of 
May he wrote to Lord Ross desiring a conference. His Lordship not thinking it safe to 
venture within the gates, proposed to meet his Grace on the Castle-tuU, which the Duke 
refused, ft appeared however that this was a mere contrivance to gain time, and that he 
only wanted a temporary suspension of arms, in order to repair the bartisans and cover 
the roofs of the houses with earth; for the bombs had destroyed most of the stores and 
magazines, and penetrated to the very cellars. He pretended also that the public registers 



"^^ Mackay, Mem. MSS. 

Multer's, or Multrie's, or Multrassie's hill, is the rising ground west side of James' Square, immediately 
behind the Register Office. It was at this time sprinkled over with cottages, forming a sort of country 
village, where the citizens used to regale themselves with Curds and Cream. Descriptions of Old Houses in 
Edinburgh. Castle CoUups lay on the south side of the town. Grose's Antiqu. vol. i. 
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were sustaining injury, and desired they might be removed, with a design, it was 
supposed, either of despatching or receiving private intelligence. 

Hostilities were immediately renewed with increased activity. The besiegers kept 
up an incessant fire, throwing in shells night and day, with a design to keep the garrison 
in perpetual alarm, and weary them out through the want of sleep and necessary repose. 
They had sunk mines, and advanced their trenches to the very bottom of the walls. They 
endeavoured to cut off their supply of water by draining the North Loch, thinking it 
would dry up the well in the castle. But notwithstanding all their vigilance, the garrison 
contrived to get stores and intelligence secretly conveyed to them by means of spies and 
partisans which they had in the town. Women were nightly employed either in furnishing 
information, or in procuring fresh provisions. A regular correspondence with the rebels 
in the North was held, through the medium of a rude and rather singular telegraph. This 
mode of communication was the contrivance of a woman, a grand -daughter of the Bishop 
of Galloway. She inhabited the upper flat of one of the highest houses in the street that 
runs from the Lawn- market to the Castle -hill. Whatever intelligence she wished to 
communicate, she was in the habit of writing, in large capital letters, on a tablet or board, 
which she exposed at her window, so that the Duke, with the aid of a telescope, could 
easily read it from the castle walls. The signal of good news was a white cloth which she 
hung out at the same place, and a black one when she heard anything unfavourable."^"^ 

The secret mystery of these intrigues was at length discovered, and the true state 
of the garrison made known by means of some deserters who had been apprehended 
while making their escape. It appeared that their ammunition and provisions were nearly 
expended, being scarcely sufficient for three weeks consumption, and that they would 
have wanted water had they not been providentially relieved by a late extraordinary fall 
of snow. The bombs had destroyed the greater part of the bread, wine, and beer in the 
cellars, and forced the Duke, with the principal officers, to retire and lodge within the 
strongest vaults. Threatened with ruin and starvation, and despairing of relief, the Duke 
found himself obliged to capitulate. For this purpose he hung out a white flag as the 
signal of surrender; upon which. Commissioners were immediately sent up to treat with 
him. While they were debating together upon the terms of capitulation, which, on the 
part of the Duke, were deemed rather high and unreasonable, a certain person ran 



A regular system of espionage was carried on, under the pretext of supplying the garrison with 
medicines, midwives, and other indispensibles. Grose's Antiq. vol. i. Several ladies of quality were also 
concerned; among these the Countess Dowager of Errol was one. She was apprehended and committed to 
custody, owing to the discovery of one of her messengers. This emissary had been in the habit of 
conveying intelligence while travelling the country in the humble character of a mendicant. Going, upon 
one occasion, in the tattered guise of a beggar with a bag of meal upon his shoulders, to the house of the 
Viscount Stormant, near the castle, he happened to excite the suspicion of some of the guard. After he had 
passed several of the centinels, he was at last challenged and stopt by one of them, who, putting his hand 
into the bag among the meal, found several letters, and the sum of fifteen pounds sterling in gold. These 
letters discovered the fair conspirator and her correspondents, with her orders for distributing the gold 
among Dundee's officers. The lady and the gold were sent up to the Council, who ordered the Countess to 
be committed to prison, and the money to be employed for the service of King William. - Hist ofRevol. in 
Scotland. The telegraphic lady was a Mrs. Anne Smith. Her grandfather was a Dr. Atkins. The spies were 
usually secreted in her house, until they could be privately conveyed into the castle, which was done by a 
newly discovered passage across the North Loch; the ordinary entrance being filled up with earth, and 
closely blockaded from without. When they had got safe into the garrison, a signal was given to Mrs. smith 
by firing a musket off the half -moon. - Vide, Account of the Siege, Grose, vol. i. 
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suddenly into the castle and delivered several letters to the Duke, either from Dundee, it 
was alleged, or the late King James, then in Ireland. The Commissioners, considering it 
unfair that any man, upon such an embassy, should have access to the castle during the 
truce, without their consent, insisted that the messenger should be delivered up to their 
hands. This the duke refused to do, and the treaty was in consequence broken off. The 
garrison immediately began to discharge both their great and small shot, and continued 
all night to fire upon the city, and wherever they imagined they could do most mischief. 
May houses were much damaged, several persons were killed, and others wounded. Next 
day, however, the 13"^ of June, the Duke agreed to surrender, and obtained honourable 
terms for the garrison, who marched to the castle-hill, where they laid down their arms, 
and delivered up the keys; thousands of people having collected to witness that gratifying 
spectacle, and testify their joy by loud acclamations, who never could regard themselves 
as secure while that important fortress remained in the hands of their enemies'^ ^ . 



Vide Proceedings of Scottish Pari. Mem. of Viscount Dundee, Hist, of late Revol. in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BATTLE OF DUNKELD 



Colonel Canon succeeds Dundee - Cameronian Regiment petition for redress - They are posted at Dunkeld 
- Attacked by the whole Highland army - Narrative of the Action - Letter of Lieutenant Blackader. 

After the death of Viscount Dundee, the command of the rebel army devolved on Colonel 
Canon, an Irish officer, but destitute of the resolution and military talents of his 
predecessor. Their numerical loss, which had been but small, was speedily repaired by 
new accessions. On the Braes of Mar, he was joined by the M'Gregors, the Frazers, the 
M'Farlanes, and the Gordons of Strathdon and Glenlevit. But neglecting to improve his 
advantages, and failing in his first enterprises, he lost the confidence of his troops. He 
opposed the advice of the Clans, who were resolute to engage the enemy immediately, 
and follow up their success at KiUicrankie, by a more complete victory. 

For this, the accidental panic into which the government was thrown, certainly 
offered a fair opportunity. On the first rumour of the battle that reached Edinburgh, the 
consternation was extreme. It was reported by those who fled, that Mackay was defeated, 
and all his army cut to pieces. But the terror of the fugitives had multiplied their own 
losses, and spread a needless alarm; for in a few days, a disclosure of the real state of 
matters quieted all apprehensions. Canon declined an engagement, and instantly marched 
northward to Aberdeen- shire; coasting along the skirts of the hiUs, followed by Mackay, 
and afraid to descend to the open plain, knowing that his safety consisted in keeping a 
position where cavalry could be of no avail. In this way the two generals continued, for 
nearly a month, traversing the whole range of the Grampian mountains, each unwilling to 
quit his ground, or resign his advantages to the other. Every day the armies were in sight 
of each other, and exchanging bravadoes, but without venturing to fight.'^'' 

About the middle of August, Canon having gotten intelligence that the 
Cameronian Regiment were come to Dunkeld, he resolved to attack them, without delay, 
expecting to cut them off to a man, being in a defenceless place, and remote from any 
immediate succour. This regiment, as the reader will recollect, shortly after its formation, 
had been ordered to the Highlands to join Mackay. While they lay at Dunblane, in the 
beginning of July, the soldiers emitted a petition and declaration to be presented to 
Parliament, vindicating themselves from some aspersions of their enemies, and craving, 
that the church might be purged of Episcopacy, and the more notorious of their late 
persecutors legally impeached and punished. In making this latter request, they were not 
actuated by any vindictive desire of shedding blood. They considered themselves as 
called upon to demand justice on their oppressors; and that without being guilty of any 
criminal intentions, they might pray the vengeance of government to overtake those, who, 
though not arraigned before any human tribunal, were condemned to the punishment of 
murderers by the laws of God, and the justice of all nations. They were provoked and 
scandalized to see them, not only indemnified, but continued in authority, and crowded 
into the lanks of the army; for many, they alleged, had sought a sanctuary under the royal 



Memoirs of Viscount Dundee. Balcarras' Memoirs. 
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standard, not from any love to the cause, but to screen themselves from the consequences 
of their past crimes."^^ 

These sentiments of the Cameronians were certainly just, though perhaps 
mistimed, considering the unsettled state of public affairs, and the growing progress of 
the insurrection in the North. The extreme leniency of William in not calling to some 
account the authors of the cruelties and extortions of the preceding reign, is unparalleled 
in the history of revolutions, and may be said to have left a political stain on his 
administration. Perhaps it may be attributed more to the unexpected difficulties with 
which the govemment had at first to contend, than to any extraordinary clemency, or 
culpable indifference in the crown; but assuredly the abettors of tyranny, who, by their 
fiagitious counsels, had brought church and state to the brink of ruin, ought to have felt 
the weight of his resentment. It would have been no trespass against the rules of equity, 
had mercy been meted out to them according to their own measure. This was only what 
the wrongs of the nation, and the injured honour of the laws demanded. 

The blood of Russel and of Sidney required expiation: the oppressions of 
Lauderdale called aloud for retribution: the atrocities of DalzeU and Claverhouse 
demanded investigation and redress: the tears of many widows and orphans, - the blood 
of martyrs that perished on fields and scaffolds, - the miseries of those who languished in 
banishment or slavery in foreign plantation, - should have prevailed with the govemment 
to make some retaliatory sacrifices to the public justice of the country. 

From Dunblane, the regiment marched to Perth, and thence to Dunkeld, being 
ordered to defend that post, which was considered as important, being at the mouth of the 
Highlands. The propriety of this measure was doubted, both from the insufficiency of the 
place for defence, and the unlikelihood of any advantage that could result from it. "They 
were posted ther," says Mackay, "separate from all speedy rehef, and exposed to be 
carried by assault, without the least prospect of advancement to the service, but an 
assured expectation of being attacked; because the enemy had not such prejudice at any 
of the forces, as at this regiment, whose opposition, against all such as were not of their 
own sentiments, made them generally hated and feared in the northem counties: 
Whereby it might be easily judged, that the men of Athol, now fuUy declared for the 
rebellion, would not fail to lay hold of this occasion to cut them off, finding them so 
disadvantageous^ lodged; and therefore sent to give advertisement of the occasion to 
defeat them, to Colonel Canon, who, having passed the hills, thought to play his 
personage alone, in the County of Angus. Sir John Lanier had come to Brechin, but 
knew nothing that the Angus Regiment had been so disadvantageously posted, nor that 
Canon had received the message from the men of Athol conceming it, and the 
opportunity offered to cut it off. Meantime, if Providence had not blinded Canon, and 
disheartened his Highlanders for continuing their attack, the regiment had certainly been 
beat, for they had two fiiU days time to carry them; and all their defence was but low 
garden- walls, in most places not above four feet high. But if a sparrow fall not to the 
ground without the permission of our heavenly father, much more may we conclude, that 
the lot of the children of men is over- ruled by his Providence.'*^ * 

The description of this obstinate rencounter, in which an army of 5000 disciplined 
Highlanders was repulsed and defeated by a company of seven or eight hundred raw 

Faithful Contendings. 
" Mackay's Memoirs, MSS. 
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volunteers, who had never seen a pitched battle, and had scarcely been three months in 
the service, wiU be best given in their own language. As the document, I believe, is rare, 
and drawn up in a simple style, but with a picturesque and interesting minuteness, no 
apology win be required for inserting it at fuU length. "^^ 

"The said regiment being then betwixt seven and eight hundred men,^° arrived at 
Dunkeld, Saturn-days night the 17 of August, 1689, under the command of Lieutenant 
CoUonel William Cleland, a brave and singularly well accomplished gentleman, with 28 
years of age. Immediately they found themselves obliged to ly at their arms, as being in 
the midst of their enemies. Sunday, at nine in the morning, they began some 
Retrenchments within the Marquess of Athol's yard- dykes, the old breaches whereof they 
made up with loose stones, and scaffolded the dykes about. In the aftemoon, about 300 
men appear'd upon the hills, on the north side of the town, who sent one with a white 
cloth upon the top of a halbert, with an open unsubscribed paper, in the fashion of a letter, 
directed to the commanding officer, wherein was written as follows. We, the gentlemen 
assembled, being informed that ye intend to bum the town, desire to know whether ye 
come for peace or war, and do certifie you, that if ye bum any one house, we will destroy 
you. 

"The Lieutenant- CoUonel Cleland retumed answer, in writ, to this purpose: We 
are faithful subjects to King William and Queen Mary, and enemies to their enemies; and 
if you , who send those threats, shall make any hostile appearance, we will burn all that 
belongs to you, and otherwise chastise you as you deserve. But in the mean time, he 
caused solemnly proclaim, in the mercat- place, his majesties indemnity, in the hearing of 
him who brought the foresaid paper. 

"Munday moming, two troops of horse, and three of dragoons arrived at Dunkeld, 
under command of the Lord Cardross, who viewed the fields all round, and took six 
prisoners, but saw no body of men, they being retired to the woods. 

"Munday night they had intelligence of a great gathering by the firey cross; and, 
Tuesday moming, many people appeared on the tops of the hills, and they were said to be 
in the woods and hills about Dundeld, more than 1000 men. About eight of the clock, the 
horse, foot, and dragoons made ready to march out, but a detachy'd party was sent before 
of fourty fusiliers, and fifteen halbertiers, under command of Captain George Monro, and 
thirty horse with Sir James Agnew, and twenty dragoons with the Lord Cardross his own 
comet; after them, followed ensign Lockhart, with thirty halbertiers. The halberts were 
excellent weapons against the Highlanders' swords and targets, in case they should rush 
upon the shot, with their accustomed fury. They marched also at a competent distance 
before the body. One hundred fusiliers were under the command of Captain John 
Campbel, and Captain Robert Hume, two brave young gentiemen; and upon the first fire 
with the enemy. Captain Borthwick and Captain Haries, with 200 musquetiers, and pikes, 
were likewise commanded to advance towards them; the Lieutenant- CoUonel having 



The original of this curious account is entitled, "The Exact Narrative of the Conflict at Dunkeld, betwixt 
the Earl of Angus' Regiment, and the Rebels, collected from several Officers of that Regiment, who were 
Actors in, or Eye-witnesses to, all that's here narrated in reference to these Actions." Vide Pamphlets Adv. 
Lib. FF. 7-11. Are-print of it appeared some years ago in one of the Edinburgh Magazines 

A party of 400 of them had been ordered by the Convention to be stationed about Lorn and Cantire, to 
guard the west coast, against the invasions of the Irish, who were expected to re-inforce Lord Dundee. 
They sailed from Greenock on the 15 of May, and were quartered some time in Badenoch, with two days 
march of Inverlochy. Proceedings of the Convention. 
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proposed, by that method, to get advantage of the enemy in their way of loose and furious 
fighting. The body followed, having left only 150 foots within the dykes. 

"The first detached party, after they had marched about two miles, found before 
them, in a glen, betwixt two and three hundred of the rebels, who fired at a great distance, 
and shot Comet Livingston in the leg. The horse retired, and Captain Munro took up 
their ground, and advanced, fireing upon the rebels to so good purpose, that they began to 
reel and break, but rallied on the face of the next hill, from whence they were about beat. 
About that time, the Lieutenant-CoUonel came up, and ordered Captain Monro to send a 
Serjeant, with six men, to a house on the side of a wood, where he espyed some of the 
enemies. Upon the Serjeant's approach to the place, about twenty of the rebels appeared 
against him, but he was quickly seconded by the Captain, who beat them over the hiU, 
and cleared the ground of as many as appeared without the woods; and upon a command 
sent to him, brought off his men in order. Thereafter, all the horse, foot, and dragoons 
retired to the town; and that night, the horse and dragoons marched to Perth; the Lord 
Cardross, who commanded them, having received two peremptory orders for that effect. 
The second was sent to him, upon his answer to the first, by which answer, he told they 
were engaged with the enemy, and it was necessary he should stay. 

"In that action, three of Captain Monro's party were wounded, one of which died 
of his wounds. William Sandilands, a cadee, nephew to the Lord Torphichen, and a very 
young youth, being of that party, discharged his fusie upon the enemy eleven times. The 
prisoners taken the next day told, that the rebels lost about thirty men in that action. 

"After the horse and dragoons were marched, some of the officers and souldiers 
of the Earl of Angus's Regiment, proposed that they might also march, seeing they were 
in an open useless place, iU provided of all things, and in the midst of enemies, growing 
still to greater numbers; the vanguard of Canon's army having appeared before they came 
off the field. The brave Lieutenant CoUonel, and the rest of the gentiemen officers 
amongst them, used all arguments of honour to perswade them to keep their post; and for 
their encouragement, and to assure them they would never leave them, they ordered to 
draw out all their horses to be shot dead. The souldiers then told them they needed not 
that pledge for their honour, which they never doubted; and seeing they found their stay 
necessar, they would run all hazards with them. 

"Wednesday with the mornings light, the rebels appeared, standing in order, 
covering all the hills about, (for Canon's army joyned the Athole men the night before, 
and they were repute in all, above 5000 men.) Their baggage marched alongst the hills, 
towards the west, and the way that leads into Athole, consisting of a train of many more 
than 1000 horses. Before seven in the moming, their cannon advanced down to the face 
of a Uttie hill, close upon the town, and 100 men, all armed with back, breast, and head 
piece, marched straight to enter the town, and a battalion of other foot closs with them. 
Two troops of horse marched about the town, and posted on the south-west part of it; 
betwixt the foord of the river and the church, and other two troops posted in the north- 
east of the town, near the cross, who, in the time of the conflict, shewed much eagemess 
to encourage and push on the foot. 

"The Lieutenant CoUonel had before possessed some out-posts, with small 
parties, to whom he pointed out every step for their retreat. Captain William Hay and 
Ensign Lockhart, were posted on a Uttie hiU, and the Ensign was ordered with twenty- 
eight men, to advance to a stone dyke at the foot of it. They were attacked by the rebels 
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who were in armour, and the foresaid other battalion. And after they had entertained 
them briskly with their fire for a pretty space, the rebels forced the dyke, and oblig'd them 
to retire, firing from one little dyke to another, and at length to betake themselves to the 
house and yard- dykes; in which retreat. Captain Hay had his leg broken, and the whole 
party came off without any more hurt. 

"A Lieutenant was posted at the east end of the town with men, who had three 
advanced sentinels, ordered, upon the rebels closs approach, to fire and retire, which 
accordingly they did; and the Lieutenant, after burning of some houses, brought in his 
party. 

"Lieutenant Stuart was plac'd in a baricado at the cross, with twenty men, who, 
seeing the other Lieutenant retire, brought his men from that ground, and was killed in 
the retreat, there being a multitude of the rebels upon them. 

"Lieutenant Forrester, and Ensign Campbell were at the west end of the town, 
within some little dykes, with twenty- four men, who fired sharply upon the enemies 
horse, until great numbers of foot attack'd their dykes, and forc'd them to the church, 
where were two Lieutenents, and about 100 men. 

"All the out-posts being forc'd, the rebels advanced most boldly upon the yard- 
dykes all round, even upon those parts which stood within less than fourty paces from the 
river, where they crowded in multitudes, without regard to the shot liberally pour'd in 
their faces, and struck with their swords at the souldiers on the dyk, who, with their pikes 
and halberts, retumed their blows with interest. Others, in great numbers, possest the 
town houses, out of which, they fired within the dyks, as they did from the hills about: 
And by two shots at once, one through the head, and another through the liver, the brave 
Lieutenant Collonel was killed, while he was visiting and exhorting the officers and 
souldiers at their several posts. He attempted to get into the house, that the souldiers 
might not be discouraged at the sight of his dead body, but fell by the way.^^ And 



Of Colonel Cleland's history, it is to be regretted, that so little is known; although he appears to have 
been one of the most gallant and accomplished leaders that the Covenanters had. Most of their champions 
have found a niche in the biography of the times. The industry of Howie and others, has preserved the 
names and exploits of many of their party from oblivion. Cleland, however, has passed unnoticed, and 
might have remained unknown, had he not, by his poetical talents, raised a monument to himself. This 
neglect, most probably, is to be ascribed to the defection he was alleged to be guilty of, in adhering to the 
government, after the Revolution, when he was regarded as an apostate from the Society's principles, no 
longer a pillar of the Covenant, but a supporter of Antichrist. He was a gentleman of a good family in the 
west country, though we have no notice of his parentage or connexions. From certain allusions in his 
poems, it has been conjectured, but without proper foundation, that he was born about Dumfries. His rank, 
aided by his great bravery and military capacity, gained him considerable influence among the suffering 
Presbyterians. He was chosen one of their officers, immediately on his leaving the University, and before 
he reached his eighteenth year. He first distinguished himself at Drumclog or Louden-HiU - the only 
rencounter in which the Covenanters were successful, where Claverhouse was repulsed, and nearly taken 
prisoner. Hamilton was commander of the party, but the victory was, by many, ascribed to a stratagem of 
Cleland's, who, when the enemy presented their pieces, made his men fall flat on the ground, so that they 
quite escaped their fire. At Bothwell-bridge, he held the rank of a Captain. After that defeat he fled, and 
continued some time in Holland. In 1685, he was again in Scotland, "being under hiding among the wilds 
of Lanark and Ayr-shire." The failure of Argyle's expedition, obliged him to escape a second time to the 
Continent; and in 1688, as was already noticed, he was one of the commissioned agents, sent by the 
Scottish emigrants to prepare his countrymen for their long expected deliverance. From that time, until the 
raising of the Cameronian Regiment, he resided much with the Marquis of Douglas, at his Castle, his son, 
the Lord angus, having a great attachment to him. The Colonel was father to William Cleland, Esq. one of 
the Commissioners of the Customs in Scotland, author of the Prefatory Letter to Pope's Dunciad, and said 
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immediately thereafter, Major Henderson received several wounds, which altogether 
disabled him, and whereof he died four days after. Captain Caldwal was shot in the 
breast, and is not like to recover. Captain Borthwick was shot through the arm, going 
with succours to the church; and Captain Steil got a wound in the shoulder, which he 
caused pance, and retumed again to his post. 

"The Lieutenant CoUonel being dead, and the Major disabled about an hour after 
the action began, (which was before seven in the morning) the command fell to Captain 
Monro, who left his own post to Lieutenant Stuart of Livingstoune: And fmding the 
soldiers galled in several places by the enemies shot, from the houses, he sent out small 
parties of pikemen, with buming faggots upon the points of their pikes, who fired the 
houses; and where they found keys in the doors, lock't them, and bumt all within; which 
raised a hideous noise from these wretches in the fire. There was sixteen of them bumt in 
one house, and the whole houses were bumt down, except three, wherein some of the 
regiment were advantageously posted. But all the inhabitants of the town, who were not 
with the enemy, or fled to the flelds, were received by the souldiers into the church, and 
sheltered there. 

"Notwithstanding all the gallant resistance which these furious rebels met with, 
they continued their assaults uncessantly, until past eleven of the clock. In all which 
time, there was continual thundering of shot from both sides, with flames and smoake, 
and hideous cryes filling the air: And, which was very remarkable, though the houses 
were bumt all round, yet the smoake of them, and all the shot from both sides, was 
carryed every where outward from the dyks upon the assailants, as if a wind had blown 
every way from the center within. 

"At length the rebels, wearied with so many fruitiess and expensive assaults, and 
finding no abatement of the courage or diligence of their adversaries, who treated them 
with continual shot from all their posts, they gave over, and fell back, and run to the hills 
in great confusion. Whereupon, they within beat their drums, and flourished their 
colours, and hollowed after them with all expressions of contempt and provocations to 
return. Their commanders assay'd to bring them back to a fresh assault, as some 

to have been the original of the celebrated Will Honeycomb in the Spectator. As a poet, Cleland, 
considering the state of society, and the disadvantages under which he wrote, will rank very high. His 
effusions are honourble tot he Scottish Muse, and superior to any thing produced in that age, in his won 
country. Hs vein seems to have been chiefly humorous and satirical, though he was capable of rising to the 
more elevated and dignified heights of poesy. His principal pieces are, 'A Mock Poem on the Expedition of 
the Highland Host, in 1678.' 'Effigies Clericorum.' 'Halloo my Fancy, with Ballads and smaller Poems.' Of 
the rhapsody entitled Halloo my Fancy, which has been admitted by a competent judge of poetry, though a 
reviler of Cleland's party and principles, (Minstrelsy of Scot. Border, vol. i.) to display considerable 
imagination, only the later half is his. It was written when he was a student, and very young. The part he 
wrote, begins at the stanza, "In conceit, like Phaeton, I'll mount Phoebus' chair," &c. His genius, however, 
considering his untoward and premature fate, must be estimated rather from what it promised, than what it 
performed. And if his talents have numbered him one of the Scottish Poets, his bravery will entitle him to 
rank among the Scottish Heroes. His career was short, but it closed with honour. His conduct, during the 
action narrated above, was marked by all the coolness, skill, and intrepidity of a veteran; and his effort to 
retire when he had received the fatal wound, lest the sight of his dead body might discourage his soldiers, 
throws an air of chivalry over his death, and discovers a species of heroism truly nobel and sublime. This 
note has swelled to too great a length, and I quit the subject with this regret, that our limits admit not of 
paying a more worthy tribute to his memory; and that this brief notice will avail so little to draw from 
unmerited obscurity, the name of one who was at once a polite Gentleman, an able Poet, a devoted Patriot, 
a brave Soldier, and a pious Christian. 
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prisoners related, but could not prevail; for they answered them, they could fight against 
men, but it was not fit to fight any more against devils. 

"The rebels being quite gone, they within began to consider, where their greatest 
danger appeared in time of the conflict; and for rendring these places more secure, they 
brought out the seats of the church, with which they made pretty good defences; 
especially they fortified these places of the dyk which were made up with loose stones, a 
poor defence against such desperate assailants. They also cut down some trees on a littie 
hiU, where the enemy gaU'd them under covert. Their powder was almost spent, and their 
bullets had been spent long before, which they supplyed by the diligence of a good 
number of men who were imployed, all the time of the action, in cutting lead off the 
house, and melting the same in Utfle furrows in the ground, and cutting the pieces into 
sluggs to serve for bullets. They agreed that in case the enemy got over their dyks, they 
should retire to the house, and if they should find themselves overpower'd there, to bum 
it, and bury themselves in the ashes. 

"In this action fifteen men were killed, besides the officers named, and thirty 
wounded. The account of the enemies loss in uncertain; but they are said to be above 300 
slain, amongst who were some persons of note. 

"That handful of unexperienced men was wonderfully animated to a steadfast 
resistance against a multitude of obstinat furies. But they gave the glory to God, and 
praised him, and sung psalms after they had fitted themselves for a new assault. 
Amongst many who shewed extraordinary courage, some young gentiemen, cadees, 
deserve a special testimony and remembrance; as William Sandilands, above named; 
James Pringle of Hultrie; William Stirling of MaUachen; James Johnstoun, a reformed 
Lieutenant, and several others. 

"Diverse officers besides those above specified, viz. another Captain John 
Campbell; Captain Haries; Lieutenant Henry Stuart; Lieutenant Charles CalzeU; 
Lieutenant OUphant; Lieutenant Thomas Haddo; ensign William Hamilton, and most of 
all the other officers behaved very worthily, at their several posts, throughout the whole 
action, and deserve well to be recorded, as men of worth and valour. And the whole 
souldiers did every thing with such undaunted courage, and so littie concem in all the 
dangers and deaths that surrounded them, and stared them in their faces, that they deserve 
to be recommended as examples of valour to this and after ages, and to have some marks 
of honour fixt upon them. And it is expected, his majesty will be graciously pleased to 
take notice both of officers and souldiers. 

"Upon the Saturday immediately after those actions, the young Laird of 
BeUachan, came into Dunkeld, to treat for the benefit of his majesties indemnitie, for all 
those Athole. And he declared, that Lord James Murray was willing to accept thereof 

"But Major General M'kay, who by his gallant and wise conduct, prevented the 
conjunction of ill-affected people with the rebels, and baffled all their designs upon the 
low countries, is now in the Highlands with a brave army: And, with the blessing of God, 
win shorfly give a good account of them all, and put an end to the troubles of this 
kingdom." 

This engagement gave rise to a great deal of surmise and discourse. The regiment 
was everywhere commended for their bravery and intrepid conduct. Their unparalleled 
courage was the subject of universal admiration. It so intimidated the rebels, that they 
never attempted to appear in any great body afterwards, or attempted to disturb the peace 
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of the country. It lowered their esteem of Colonel Canon; for after the first repulse, the 
Highlanders could never be induced to offer a second attack. 

Every thing certainly operated to their discouragement, overwhelmed as they 
were with numbers, abandoned to the fury of their most implacable enemies, and 
intercepted from all possibility of retreat. Their friends, and some of themselves, were of 
opinion they had been betrayed, and sent to that remote, defenceless pass, with a design 
to be cut off. In this, the Duke of Hamilton was blamed, and Col. Ramsey, who, having 
sent three troops of dragoons from Perth for their assistance, had order them back, 
"judging that they could not add much to the defence of that post.'^^ These charges, in 
all probability, were without any just foundation, and most likely originated from their 
own suspicions. There might be imprudence or impolicy in leaving so small a body to 
sustain the whole force of the enemy, but there is scarcely room to suspect treachery. 

In addition to the foregoing account of the battle, I shall here give an original 
Letter of Lieutenant Blackader, written on the spot, to his brother in Edinburgh, about 
two hours after the engagement. As it was printed and circulated in the periodical papers 
of the time, it is most probably one of the documents from which the preceding narrative 
was drawn up. I may venture, however, even at the hazard of making some repetitions, to 
insert it at full length, both on account of the neatness and modesty of expression, and as 
furnishing an early illustration of that piety and humility which marked his whole 
conduct in future Ufe.^ ^ 

(The exact copy of a Letter written and sent by Lieutenant John Blackader, in E. of Angus 
his Regiment, about two hours after the Ingagement.) 

DUNKELL, Wednesday, Aug. 21, 1689 
D.B. - I have taken this first opportunity to shew you I am in good health, because 
I believe may false reports will, by this time, be come to your ears anent our Ingagement, 
which was this same day; but for your certain information, the manner and way was this: 
On Saturday last we came to this town at night, and camped within some walls between 
the church, and a house belonging to the M. of Athol. On Sabbath morning, the country 
people, and Athoknen appeared on the Hills round us in tens and twenties; and about four 
aftemoon a party of 60 or 80 men drew up on a hill above us, and within a Utfle while, 
sent down a letter to our Lieut. CoU. full of threatenings and boastings, the which he 
answered as briskly, and after carried up the Indempnity, and proclaimed it in the 
Messenger's hearing, and so he retired. 

Mean time notice had been given to St. Johnstown, to the forces there, to come up 
to our help, and accordingly on Monday morning came Lord Cardros with four troops of 
dragoons and one troop of horse; upon which, the Lieut. CoU. detatched out the most part 
of the Regiment, who, with the Horse, went to meet the Enemy, who appeared in several 
parties, to the number of about 5 or 600 men (ours being about the same number) Some 
small parties went out and skirmished; but Cardros, after an Hour or two's stay, brought 



^^ Mackay's MSS. Faithful Contendings. 

I had in my possession a mutilated copy of this letter; but a complete transcript of it, (I believe from the 
collection of newspapers in the British Museum,) has been procured for me, through the kindness of 
Thomas Thomson, and David Constable, Esqrs. Advocates, gentlemen eminently distinguished for their 
profound knowledge and patriotic interest in Scottish Historical Literature. 
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in his men to the Town; our Lieut. Coll. did the like. An hour after, Cardross told the 
Lieut. Coll. he must needs go ack to St. Johnstown, being expressly ordered by Coll. 
Ramsay so to do. Our men were mightily discouraged to hear this; but whatever could be 
said, the Horse would not stay, and it was much for us to keep our men from going along 
with them whether we would or not, but the Lieut. Coll. compelled them and told them. 
That tho'; every man went away, he resolved to stay himself alone; so we past Tuesday 
night also in Arms. 

This moming about six of the Clock, the enemy appeared on the Hills, and 
whereas we expected only the enemy we lad seen the day before, we saw to the number 
of 3 or 4000 Men draw up above us, which proved to be the whole force of Coll. Cannon, 
the which one of the prisoners we took, gave out to be 4000 men, besides the addition of 
the Countrey. Our Lieut. Coll. making a virtue of necessity, being nothing discouraged, 
posted the men so as they might most annoy the enemy, planting them behind dykes and 
ditches, which he caused to be cast up, and in the Church and Steeple, and in Athol's 
house. When he had done so, the enemy approached very fast, the Highlanders came 
running on like desperate villains, firing only once, and then came on with sword and 
target; a troop of the Enemies horse, (brave horse, and all gentlemen) beset one side, on 
purpose, we think to have cut us off when we fled, which they nothing doubted off. A 
Party was sent out under the command of Capt. Hay (Park Hay's Son) to keep them up, 
which fired on them, and then retired, not being able to restrain their great number and 
fierceness, pressing in upon us to the very cross in the middle of the town, where another 
party of our men fired on them, and they retired in order. After which, the Highlanders 
came swarming in on all sides, and gave a desperate assault in four places all at once, 
first firing their guns, and then running in on us with sword and target. But it pleased 
God, that they were also bravely repulsed, our men still firing on them, where they came 
on thickest, hi this hot service we continued above three hours, the Lord wonderfully 
assisting our men with courage, insomuch that old soldiers, that were with us said. They 
never saw men fight better, for there was not the least sign of fear to be seen in any of 
them, every one performing his part gallantly. But (which is never enough to be 
lamented) our dear and valiant Lieut. Coll. at the beginning of the action going up and 
down encouraging his men, was shot in the head and immediately died; our Major also 
received three wounds, so that I fear he will not live. 

Notwithstanding all these discouragements, our men fainted not, but fought so, 
that the Enemy at last found themselves necessitated to flee back on all hands, leaving a 
number of their dead carkasses behind them, and a great many of them getting into 
houses to fire upon us, our men went and sett fire to the houses, and burnt and slew many 
of them. One of the prisoners we have taken, told us. That after they were gone off, their 
officers would have had them come back, and give us another assault, but they would not 
hear of it, for they said we were mad and desperate men. Upon their retreating, our men 
gave a great shout, and threw their caps in the air, and then all joined in offering up 
praises to God a considerable time for so miraculous a victory. I must really say. The 
Lord's presence was most visible, strengthening us, so that none of the glory belongs to 
us, but to His own great name; for we clearly saw. It was not by might, or our power, nor 
by conduct, (our best officers being killed at first, or disabled) so that we have many 
things to humble us, and to make us trust and eye him alone, and not histruments. I pray 
God help me, not to forget such a great mercy I have met with, not receiving the least 
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hurt, notwithstanding several falling on my right and left hand. This is a true and 
impartial account of the whole affair, which you may communicate to others in case of 
misrepresentation;. The Enemy retired, as we hear, to the Castle of Blair, We expected 
still they would assault us again, but word being sent to St. Johnstown d; 12 o'clock, we 
expect speedy help from thence. This in haste from 

Your affectionate Brother, 

(Sic Surscribitur) J. BLACKADER.^^ 

The Cameronian Regiment, after the affair at Dunkeld, marched northward to 
Aberdeen, and thence to Montrose, where they remained most of the time they were in 
Scotiand. They defeated a small party of the rebels near Cardross. The terror of their 
name served to keep the country in awe; for a body of Highlanders, having come to 
plunder about Montrose, so soon as the Cameronians shewed themselves, fled with 
precipitation, without daring to stand or offer the least resistance.^ ^ 



Vide, Continuation of the Proceedings of the Parliament in Scotland, &c. No. 52. 31" Aug. to 3d Sept. 
1689. 
Faithful Contendings. Proceedings in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VI 



WAR IN FLANDERS 



Cameronian Regiment embark for Flanders - They are disowned by the United Societies - Causes of the 
war - Preparations on both sides - Siege of Namur - Battle of Steinkirk - Battle of Nerwinden or Landen - 
Retaking ofNamur-Peace ofRyswick. 



THE reduction of the Highlands, and the abandonment of Ireland by James, left William 
at leisure to co-operate with his allies, in prosecuting the war on the Continent. All the 
troops that could be spared from the necessary defence of his kingdoms, were ordered to 
cross the seas, to join the confederate army, then assembled in the Netherlands. Of this 
number was Lord Angus', and other five Scottish Regiments, viz. the Scots Guards, 
Mackay's, Ramsey's Douglas', and O'Farrell's, now the 21'' or Royal North British 
Fusileers. These regiments suffered severely in the various sieges and actions of the 
Flemish campaigns. At most of the engagements in that sanguinary war. Lieutenant 
Blackader was present, and was so remarkably fortunate, as to escape without a single 
wound. His diary, however, which does not commence until 1700, contains no account 
of these military operations, and only adverts occasionally to some of his own memorable 
escapes. We do not, therefore, think it necessary to give more than a brief outline of the 
more prominent actions in which he was engaged. His personal services, in the following 
campaigns, cannot indeed be distinguished from those of his regiment; but to have 
omitted them entirely, would have been to leave an important blank in his history, and 
detract from the merits of his weU-eamed reputation. 

Meantime, we may here observe, that the affection and good understanding which 
had hitherto subsisted between the gallant Cameronians and their parent sect, was now to 
be interrupted by an irreparable breach. The United Societies had kept up a friendly 
correspondence with the regiment, ever since it was raised, and claimed a sort of spiritual 
charge over its religious and moral deportment. They repeatedly sent to the Highlands 
admonitory letters, exhorting the soldiers both to their private and public duties, - to 
refrain from drunkenness, duels, swearing, and such other vices as soldiers are addicted 
to, - to abstain from the sinful and scandalous games of cards and dice, of which some of 
them were occasionally guilty: They sometimes reprimanded the elders for being lax in 
administering reproof, and not keeping up sessional discipline in the regiment. To all, 
they recommended the propriety of laySng down their arms, and quitting the profession, 
rather than be engaged in any service which did not end to advance the glory of God, and 
the work of reformation. They applauded their resolution, not to serve with the malignant 
armies in Ireland, which they had refused to do, when the Scots Brigade were sent over. 
But they were highly incensed at their present conduct, for entering into foreign service, 
and especially for joining in association with what they considered a profane and Popish 
confederacy. By this step of defection, as it was called, the brave Cameronians incurred 
the displeasure of the United Societies, and were formally disowned by the more rigid 
brethren. 
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The truth is, being disappointed in their peculiar views of church government, and 
seeing their persecutors continued in office, instead of being brought to condign 
punishment, as they expected, they began to be disaffected to the government; and to cast 
out of their fellowship, all who adhered to it. They retracted their former declaration for 
the Prince of Orange, and their owning as Queen, a daughter of the bloody Popish duke 
of York, educated in the abjured principles of Prelacy. The gallant Cleland who had 
disciplined their troops, and led them on to victory against Claverhouse and Canon, was 
now branded as a betrayer of their cause, and a reviler of the great Mr. James Renwick. 
Shields the chaplain, with Boyd and Linning, who had assisted, by their eloquence, in 
levying the regiment, being charged with lapsing into these backslidings of the times, 
abandoned the Community, and were admitted into the bosom of the church. ^^ Their 
animating appeals to the patriotism of their countrymen on the hokns of Douglas, were 
all construed into rhetorical subtleties, to entrap and insnare them into unlawful 
associations. Instead of going To pull down the gates of Rome, as the preachers had 
expressed themselves, they were going to espouse the cause of Antichrist, and fight for 
the rights of the Holy See, in league with malignant heretics and Popish idolaters, - 
alluding to the alliance entered into by the treaty of Union, at the Hague, in 1690, which 
we shall shortly have occasion to mention. From this period, the Cameronian Regiment 
may be regarded as altogether disowned by the United Societies, or at least, in a state of 
alienation and apostasy from them.^ ^ 

The war of 1690, against Louis XIV. was a confederacy of aU Europe, which he 
had justly provoked by his insatiable ambition, and his regardless infringement of 
treaties.^ ^ His gigantic policy seemed to grasp at universal empire, and to enlarge the 
boundaries of his own dominions, he scrupled not to make the most flagrant aggressions 
upon the territories of his neighbours. Not only the faith of treaties and negotiations, but 
even the laws of religion and humanity were dispensed with, when they obstructed the 
accomplishment of his vain- glorious projects. The English and the Dutch complained 
that he had oppressed their commerce, plundered their merchants, and encroached upon 
their fisheries and foreign colonies. By violence or artifice, he had made himself master 
of the chief fortresses on the side of Germany, and had laid his plans to seize every place 



Acts of General Assembly, November, 1691 . Mr. Boyd was afterwards settled at Dairy, and so zealous 
was he for the interests of the regiment, that his old friends, the Hill-men, accuse him of causing his elders 
in the night, to take out of their beds, several of the dissenters in that parish; and upon the Sabbath morning, 
shaved the old men's beards to make them look young, and presented them to the recruiting officer, that so 
they might pass for the parish: But in this he was disappointed, as the officer would not accept of them, 
because of their age. Faithful Contendings, App. 474. 

5 7 

Faithful Contending, Appendix. 

This disastrous war, if we may believe St. Simon, originated in a dispute between the King of France, 
and his minister Louvois, about the proportion of a window! When the castle of Trianon was built, Louis 
imagined he discovered a defect in the relative symmetry of on of the windows. Louvois was of a contrary 
opinion. This insolence (the liberty of thinking for himself,) so enraged his royal master, that he 
reprimanded him very severely in presence of many of the courtiers. Louvois, with his mind agitated 
betwixt rage and shame, returned home to devise some scheme for averting the consequences of his 
obstinacy, which might have cost him his office, perhaps his life. "It is all over," said he, "I must have lost 
my credit with the king. I have no resource but in war, which will divert his attention from buildings, and 
render my assistance necessary. And war he shall have." The courtly minister kept his word. In a few 
months war was declared, and a flame kindled with raged for eight years, - overran Ireland, France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Flanders, and the West-Indies - at the expense of millions of money, and many thousand 
lives. Percy Anecd. of War. 
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of strength on the Rhine, from Basle to Mayence. He had wrested to himself two-thirds 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and eagerly sought a pretext to appropriate the remainder. 

The States beheld with alarm these frontier towns, which ought to have been a 
barrier to repel his ambition, filled with hostile troops, and converted into military 
stations, whence their enemies might annoy and oppress them at pleasure. On the Upper 
Rhine he had ravaged the whole country with fire and sword. Not content with 
possessing the fortifications, he ordered the towns and villages to be laid in ashes, and 
reduced the Palatinate to a desert. The wretched inhabitants, delivered up to the pillage 
of a lawless soldiery, were driven from their homes in the dead of winter, to wander in 
the fields without food or shelter. Twice in the reign did he desolate these fertile and 
populous provinces, involving, in one promiscuous ruin, the works of art, - the 
monuments of antiquity, and the temples of religion. Embowered amidst the luxuries and 
voluptuous pleasures of Versailles, he consigned, without pity or remorse, the lives and 
properties of a flourishing district, to the lusts and the swords of a barbarous military. 
These inhuman mandates found Lauderdales, Grahames, and DalzeUs, ready to sanction 
and to execute them; and it may seem a strange anomaly in human nature, that the most 
cruel and oppressive acts that disgraced the annals of that period, issued from the two 
most effeminate courts in Europe, those of Charles n. and Louis XTV. Atrocities so 
remorseless and unprovoked, struck the nations with horror at the spectacle: Even the 
officers who were the instruments of them, were ashamed at their own barbarities.^^ 

His severe persecution of the Huguenots or French Protestants, was a measure 
equally repugnant to humanity, and the principles of sound policy. By revoking the Edict 
of Nantz, which secured to them the free exercise of their religion, he had driven into 
exile above 400,000 of the most industrious and valuable inhabitants of France. The 
Huguenots being incapacitated by law from holding civil offices, had employed 
themselves chiefiy in arts and ingenious manufactures; and by their skill, and the 
encouragement they received under Colbert, they had amassed very great opulence. But 
the cruelties and military executions to which they were exposed, forced them from their 
homes, to seek protection in foreign countries. Religious emigrants were scattered over 
the whole continent. Fifty thousand of them took refuge in England, and many more in 
Holland and Germany. Wherever they fled, they carried their wealth, their industry, and 
ingenuity along with them. Their miseries and complaints excited the compassion of 
strangers, and increased the general detestation at the tyrant who was the author of them. 
Numbers of these fugitive joined the ranks of the allied armies, in order to revenge their 
injuries, by retaliating on the persecutor. Louis had thus the mortification to see his own 
subjects become, not only rivals in arts and commerce, but enemies, and instruments to 
chastise him. 

By his rapacious aggressions abroad, and his impolitic severities at home, 
Louis had thus raised up against him a formidable confederacy, such as Europe had never 
seen; comprehending nearly all the Powers in Christendom, with the exception of Poland 
and Switzerland. England and Holland, the emperor, with all the Princes and electors of 
Germany, Spain, Savoy, and almost the whole of Italy, were leagued in alliance against 
France. Of the confederacy, William was unquestionably the presiding genius and 
master-spirit. Bbsides his natural hatred of France, which had always been the oppressor 
of his House, he had at this time special reasons of enmity. Louis had attempted to drive 



Voltaire's Siecle de Louis XIV. chap. XVI. Ralph's History of England, vol. ii. 155. 
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him from the throne, and assailed his dominions in support of the abdicated monarch. He 
had invested Ireland with his fleets, and fiUed it with his armies. Emissaries were 
employed to foment opposition, and even to attempt his assassination. French gold, by 
which he had corrupted aU the courts in Europe, was distributed among the rebels in he 
three kingdoms. England had thus a personal interest in this Continental Association. 
She was not entering into foreign connexions from a love of war, or embarking in any 
romantic speculation of chivalry, from which she was to derive no benefit. She took up 
arms in defence of her religion, - the independence of her crown, - and her very existence 
as a free nation. ""^ 

France never beheld such a combination of power leagued against her; and the 
hour seemed to be approaching, when she was to experience, in her tum, so many 
miseries and insults. With this formidable array, Louis had to contend single-handed. 
The most magnificent preparations wee made to repel the invasions that threatened him 
on aU sides. His resources seemed to increase in proportion to his difficulties, and to 
multiply with the purposes and demands he had to answer. The unlimited control he 
possessed over the finances of the mighty empire, enabled him to set in motion, and keep 
a-going a vast system of offensive war; and with a vigour that astonished the most 
sanguine of his adversaries. He had in regular pay, of land and marine forces, not less 
than 450,000 men. These he had divided into six armies, which were stationed round his 
dominions, and aU at once in active operation. One army was employed in Ireland, to 
support the interests of James, under Count de Lauzun, and the Duke of Berwick; another 
in Spain with the Duke de NoaiUes; and a third on the confines of Italy, commanded my 
Marshal Catinat; a fourth was stationed on the Upper Rhine, to oppose the Emperor 
Leopold, and the rest of the Germannic Princes; a fifth, under Marshal Boufflers, was 
posted on the Moselle, as an army of observation, to act as circumstances might require; 
the sixth, commanded by Luxembourg, the ablest general in the French service, was 
opposed to the Dutch and British in the Netherlands; where the greatest efforts were to be 
made, and the greatest obstacles to be encountered.^ ' 

In the Congress which met at the Hague, January 1691, the Allies concerted their 
measures for opening the approaching campaign, and fixed the number of troops to be 
supplied by each of the contracting powers.''^ They published their resolution, not to lay 
down arms against France, until she should restore aU she had taken from the 
neighbouring states since the peace of Munster. WiUiam, who presided, and opened the 
congress, harangued them in an eloquent speech, on the imminence of their danger, and 
the necessity of making a simultaneous effort, to snatch the liberties of Europe out of the 
hands of the Usurper. He promised to spare neither his credit, his fortune, nor his person; 
and undertook to furnish a quota of 20,000 men, at the head of which, he was determined 
to conquer or perish with his allies.^ ^ 

Besides the six Scots Regiments mentioned above, which were shipped at Leith, 
about the end of February, but detained some weeks in the Frith by contrary winds. 



Ralph, vol. ii. p. 208. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 56. Dalrymple's Mem. B. ii. p. 24. vi. 162. 

Voltaire. Dalrymple. Ralph, vol. ii. p. 232. 

The Emperor, Spain, Brandenburg, and England were to furnish each 20,000; the Dutch 35,000; Savoy 
and Milan 18,000; Bavaria same number; Saxony 12,000; the Palatinate 4000; Hesse, 8000; Suabia and 
Fanconia 10,000; Wirtemberg 6000; Bishop of Liege, same; Bishop of Munster, 7000; the Princes of 
Lunenburg, 16,000. Dalrymple's Memoirs, Book vi. 

Ralph, vol. ii. p. 264 
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several others were about the same time embarked for Flanders, viz. Earl of Leven's, 
Argyle's, Lawder's, and Beveridge's.^"^ His majesty sailed on the 3d of May, and landed 
in Holland on the 18"' . Next month he reviewed the whole of the royal confederate army, 
consisting of 184 squadrons of horse and dragoons, and 83 battalions of foot, each 800 
men, amounting in all to 222,000. 

In every quarter, fortune had attended the French arms. Victory had declared for 
them in Spain and in Italy. In Flanders, they had gained the battle of Fleurus, July 1690, 
and in March, next year, they took the strongly fortified city of Mons. The summer was 
spent in marching and manoeuving, in raising batteries and constructing bridges, without 
producing any thing of importance, each party forming projects that vanished before they 
could be put in execution. The allied army had advanced on the Sambre, between Huy 
and Charleroi; and although William was desirous to undertake some enterprise which 
might sustain his high reputation among the allies, and give a pledge for the confidence 
they had reposed in him, yet the enemy were content, merely to thwart his designs, 
without risking the decision of a battle. In the month of September he retumed to 
England, leaving the army in charge of Prince Waldeck.'' ^ 

As Louis had reaped little glory from the preceding campaign, he resolved to 
signalize the following year, 1692, by some enterprise, worthy of his power, that might 
strike terror into the allies, and compel them at once to sue for peace. Two grand projects 
he had in contemplation; the one was, to astonish the Confederates by the conquest of 
Namur; the other, to make a descent on England, to second the zeal of the Jacobites, and 
re-establish James on the British throne. A most splendid naval armament was fitted out 
at the ports of Brest and Toulon, which was opposed by preparation equally magnificent 
on the part of England and Holland. The two fieets met off Cape La Hogue; and after an 
obstinate engagement, which continued for six days, the French were completely 
defeated." 

In Flanders, Louis was more successful. He had withdrawn the greater part of his 
troops from his other frontiers, and sent them to join the army under Luxembourg, who 
invested Namur, towards the middle of May. Lord Angus' Regiment had not yet been in 
any general action, though they were in active service all the preceding campaign. They 
were now with the army under King William, that covered this celebrated siege. 

Namur, which was reckoned one of the best fortified cities in Flanders, is situated 
between two hills, at the confluence of the Meuse and the Sambre. Its natural strength 
was rendered still more impregnable by the subsidiary works of art. The citadel, built 
upon a rock, was considered one of the strongest in the Netherlands. Cohom, the famous 
Dutch engineer, had constructed new fortifications, and was himself employed to defend 
them. The garrison, between nine and ten thousand men, was provided with all the 
requisites for a long and obstinate resistance. Few sieges had witnessed such a display of 
military talent and preparation. Here art was opposed to art; and the two great rivals in 
military architecture, Cohom and Vauban, were brought into contact with each other, and 
set to exert all the powers and resources of their genius, as it were, to determine the point 
of superiority between them. It was, moreover, a spectacle but seldom witnessed, and 
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which filled the nations with anxiety for the event, to see the two most powerful 
monarchs in Europe contending in person, each at the head of their respective armies. 

Louis appeared first on the field, though he had left Versailles on the same day 
that William had quitted the Hague. His travelling retinue was rather unusual for a 
warrior, and altogether in the effeminate style of an Asiatic court. He had a train of 
carriages filled with his mistresses and ladies of quality; and was accompanied by 
musicians, dancers, opera- singers, and all the voluptuous ministers of luxury. He 
immediately invested the town, being resolved to carry it before he attempted the citadel. 
His army, consisting of 120,000 men, he divided into two halves; with the one, he 
himself pressed the siege, while Luxembourg, with the other, was employed to cover it. 
On the night of the 29"^ of May, the trenches were opened, and next day. Marshal 
Boufflers made himself master of one of the suburbs. In two days more, the counterscarp 
was carried by assault; and after several attacks, in one of which, the grand magazine of 
the town took fire and blew up, the besieged found themselves obliged to capitulate, 
which they did on the 5^ of June. But the garrison were allowed forty hours to retire into 
the castle. 

When the city had surrendered. Fort Cohom was next attacked with great fury, the 
batteries having played upon it for six days, without intermission, but though defended 
with the utmost resolution, it was reduced, after an obstinate contest, in which Cohom 
himself, who commanded the Fort, was dangerously wounded. The reduction of the 
citadel now only remained, and this was immediately undertaken by the besiegers, with 
all the spirit and intrepidity which the presence of their great monarch could inspire. 
>From the 22°'' until the 27"', bombs and balls were poured into it incessantiy. The 
defendants made several bold attempts to dislodge the enemy, and kept them at bay by 
the briskness of their fire; but one of their bastions being taken by surprise, had such an 
effect on the govemor, the Prince de Barbason, who was suspected, on this occasion, of 
cowardice or treachery, that he beat a parley, and agreed to evacuate the place, which was 
immediately taken possession of in the Name of His Most Christina Majesty. 

William, who was assembling his troops near Louvain, had not begun to move 
when the city of Namur capitualted. On the 8'' of June, he advanced on the small river 
Mehaigne, with intention to force the enemy to raise the sie^. Luxembourg occupied the 
opposite bank, and the two armies continued many days in sight, and sometimes within 
cannon-shot of each other, without coming to any decisive action. 

There was frequent and sharp skirmishing between them, and William made 
several efforts to dispost his antagonist, and decide the fate of Namur, by a battie. But 
the rains, having swelled the river, swept away his bridges, and rendered the low grounds 
a complete marsh, unfit for cavalry or artillery to pass. Besides, Luxembourg who had 
the start of him in preparations, had secured all the most advantageous posts, and made 
such dispositions, that it was scarcely possible he could have been dislodged, but by a 
force much superior to his own. It was with the greatest mortification, that William saw 
himself obliged, at the head of 80,000 men, to lie inactive, and witness, with his own 
eyes, the reduction of the most important fortress in the Netherlands, - his presence 
serving only to give additional eclat to the triumph of his grand rival, who, considering 
this feat as the greatest action of his life, retumed to Versailles, to be flattered with the 
pompous compliments of his court and nobility." 

Voltaire, Beaurain, Ralph, Burnet. 
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In order to retrieve his lost honour, William determined immediately to 
anticipate, in his tum, the artifices of Luxembourg, who had retired to an encampment 
between Steinkirk and Enghien; his own camp being at Lambecq, about six miles distant. 
Hoping to attack the French by surprise, he sent them, by means of a spy, false 
intelligence of his destination; while, by the disposition of his troops, he left it uncertain 
whether Namur, Liege, or Dunkirk was to be the object of his attack. Eager for a battie, 
as the only means of sustaining his reputation, and consoling the allies for their iU 
success, he set out for Steinkirk on the night of the 2"* of august, with all secrecy: The 
army re- passed the Senne at Halle, and marched in two columns, as the nature of the 
country, which was covered with thickets, and intersected by hedges and narrow defiles, 
did not admit of an extended front. By day-break they were close upon the enemy; but 
owing to the incumbrances of the ground, it was mid -day before they could make their 
necessary evolutions, or form in order of battle. The Prince of Wirtemberg led the van, 
supported by Lieutenant General Mackay, at the head of the Scottish Infantry, and several 
battalions of English. Count Soknes had the command of the centre, and the Elector of 
Bavaria, of the rear. The French were posted on a rising ground, with their right on 
Steinkirk, and their left towards Enghien. They were encompassed with hedges, and 
defended in front by a wood, so that there was no way of attacking them but by the side 
of the wood, or through the hedges which they were in possession of. About two in the 
aftemoon, the battie commenced with a furious attack on the enemy's right wing, by the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, whose brave battalions charged up the hiU with such vigour, that 
they drove the French from their hedges and trenches, and made themselves masters of 
the cannon which they kept possession of, for more than half- an- hour. Of the ten 
battalions that behaved with such gallantry, four were English and Scots, the rest Dutch 
and Danes. 

At this time, the enemy's camp presented a scene of constemation and disorder; 
and had the panic been taken advantage of, the affair might have terminated in favour of 
the allies. But unfortunately. Count Solmes neglected to follow up this success, and 
either from a hafred of the English, or a jealousy of the Prince of Wirtemberg, purposely 
kept back the necessary succours, until Luxembourg had rallied his broken lines, and re- 
inforced them with fresh troops.^ ^ The French soon recovered their lost ground. Their 
far-famed guards, with many princes and nobles at their head, were let loose, and in a 
bravado charged sword in hand. The Dutch and British sustained the shock with the 
greatest intrepidity. Deserted by their friends, they had nothing but their own bravery, 
and a sense of duty to animate them For four hours the combat raged with unabated fury, 
and scarcely was any victory ever more obstinately contested. The camage on both sides 
was great; and never was the sword more impartial, for officers and soldiers fell without 
distinction, in one promiscuous heap of slaughter. Notwithstanding the superiority of the 
French in numbers, have thirty battalions opposed to ten, the battie seemed to remain 
doubtful, until the arrival of Marshal Boufflers with his cavalry, which gave the fortune 
of the day a fatal tum. The brunt of the contest was sustained by the infantry, the horse 



"Though the Prince of Wirtemberg sent one of his aids-de-camp twice to require succours from Count 
Solmes, and at last procured a positive command from the king himself, so jealous was the said Count of 
the Prince's glory, and so throughly did he hate the English, that he ordered his horse, which he knew could 
not act for want of room, to march, and his foot to halt, purposely that the English might be massacred, and 
the Prince foiled, saying to those around him. Let us see what sport these English bull-dogs will make us." 
Ralph, vol. ii. p. 366. 
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being no farther engaged than merely covering the attack. The loss of both parties was 
extremely severe; above 10,000 men having fallen within the space of a few hours. The 
Scots and Enghsh alone, were said to have left 3000 dead upon the field. Many officers 
of rank on each side were slain or wounded; and here the Cameronians, who had been in 
the hottest of the action, lost their gallant Colonel, the Earl of Angus. He was succeeded 
in command by Lieutenant Colonel Monro.*"^ 

William conducted his retreat with the greatest order and coolness, while 
Lexembourg durst not stake the glory he had dearly won, by hazarding a pursuit. 
Satisfied with his escape, and unable to derive any advantage from his victory, he was 
content to remain quietly in his camp, and the allies retumed unmolested to theirs. 

The most extravagant joy was manifested at Paris, on the first news of this 
supposed overthrow. The young princes who retumed from the battle, were received 
with a veneration bordering on idolatry. The roads through which they passed, were 
lined with gazing multitudes who rent the air with their frantic acclamations. Any man 
who had been there was regarded with admiration. To commemorate this victory, 
fashion lent her aid; and Steinkirk had the honour of introducing a new mode of tying 
cravats, and giving name to every modish article of female attire. Jewels, hats, and 
handkerchiefs were named Steinkirks; and the populace vied with each other in the 
invention of flattering compliments.' ° 

William, though vanquished and considerably shom of his military glory, still 
continued a formidable enemy. After passing the winter in England, he opened the 
campaign of 1693, in the month of May. The allied armies which had been quartered 
about Ghent, Aeth, Bruges, and Oudenarde, were summoned to his majesty's camp at 
Park, near Louvain, where he was also joined by the Dutch and English Infantry. His 
first object was to cover such places as were most exposed and most likely to be attacked. 
For this purpose he ordered detachments to be posted at Liege, Huy, Maestricht, and 
Charleroi, himself remaining on the defensive in his camp, with about 40,000 foot, and 
12,000 horse and dragoons. For above a month the two armies remained in this 
uncertainty, each ready to seize the first advantage. On the IV"' of July, the duke of 
Wirtemberg gaUantiy forced the French lines between the Scheld and the Lys, in several 
places; and laid the whole country, as far as Lisle, under contribution. Louis had set out 
for the camp on the 2°'' of June, with his ordinary equipage, where it was expected he 
would have achieved some mighty exploit; but to the great joy of the allies, after having 
reviewed his army, he retumed with all his ladies to Versailles, leaving the prosecution of 
the war to Boufflers and Luxembourg. The latter took the town of Huy, and made a feint 
to invest Liege; but his real object was to surprise the allies, who had taken up a position 



Besides Lord angus, there were killed of British officers of note. Lieutenant General Mackay, Lieutenant 
General Sir John Lanier, Colonel Sir Robert Douglas, whose regiment drove four French battalions from 
their cannon. Colonel Roberts, Colonel Hodges, grandfather to the celebrated Colonel Gardiner, and several 
others, most of whom fell in the first attack on the hill. Mackay, according to Burnet, was sent on a post 
which he saw to be untenable, and gave his opinion accordingly, but the order being confirmed, he went on 
and met his fate, with resignation, only saying, the will of the Lord be done. "He was a man of such strict 
principles, that he would not have served in a war that he did not think lawful. He took great care of his 
soldiers' morals, and forced them to be both sober and just in their quarters. He spent all the time he was 
master of, in secret prayer, and in reading the Scriptures. The king often observed, that when he had full 
leisure for his devotions, he acted with a peculiar exaltation of courage." 

Beaurain, Ralph, Burnet, and Voltaire's Siecle, tom. i. p. 228. 
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at Nerwinden. And here was fought another of those disastrous battles, in which William 
saw himself forced to yield the palm of victory to his rival. 

In this action, the Confederate army had the advantage of the ground, but they 
were greatly inferior to the enemy in point of numbers, being much weakened by the 
detachments sent to Liege and other places. They were drawn up on a rising ground 
between the villages of Winden and Landen, distant about two miles; their right defended 
by the river Geete, their left by the brook of Landen. Their front was covered by ninety 
pieces of cannon, planted along the ridge of the hill, and by a thick hedge which ran in 
the direction of their lines, to a considerable extent. The body of the infantry was posted 
on this eminence, with the cavalry in the rear. The Elector of Bavaria, with his division, 
in which were several battalions of Scots and English, occupied the village of Nerwinden 
on the right, which sustained the hottest of the action. On the 28"^ of July, in the 
aftemoon, the French army reached the plain of Landen, but Luxembourg, content with 
examining the position of the allies, deferred the attack until next day. This delay gave 
William an opportunity of retiring behind the Geete, had he chosen to avoid an 
engagement, which he was advised to do, by the Electors and other Princes of the army: 
But he was resolved to give batfle, hoping to make up for deficiency of numbers, by 
courage and perserverance. During night he cause, with incredible speed, a deep trench 
to be dug, from the one village to the other, which covered, as with a parapet, his whole 
front. By day-break the woks were finished; and between four and five in the morning, 
the cannonading on both sides began. The havoc became more terrible the nearer they 
approached, but without abating the resolution of either party. 

About eight, the attack upon Nerwinden commenced. The carrying of this point 
was of the greatest importance to the enemy, as they could not approach the entrenched 
front of the allies, while their flank was exposed to the galling fire of this village. It was 
therefore vigorously assaulted, and carried in a short time. But the assailants were not 
long masters of it, until it was regained. The defendants in their tum, were again 
dislodged, and the enemy once more obtained possession of the place. In this manner, it 
was taken and retaken three or four times; and such were the desperate efforts made by 
William to retain this post, that after redoubled exertions, he had the pleasure of seeing it 
again recovered by the valour of the British Infantry, which he had twice led on to the 
attack in person.^' This obstinate and murderous contest was kept up until four in the 
aftemoon. Both parties had continued to pour in torrents of fresh troops, which were 
swept away in whole battalions by the fire of their opponents. Each inch of ground was 
disputed to the last. The Utfle mudwaUs, about four feet high, which the inhabitants used 
instead of hedges to divide their gardens, served the purpose of intrenchments. The 
streets where they fought, were piled with heaps of slaughter, among which were many of 
the bravest troops in the French service, the Swiss and Royal Guard. 

While the capture of Nerwinden was occupying the attention of Luxembourg, the 
centre of his army had remained almost in a state of inaction, exposed to the enemy's 
artillery, a part of his cavalry, however, finding between the village and the river Geete, 



Voltaire takes notice that in one of these attacks, was the regiment of Ruvigni, wholly composed of 
French refugees, all gentlemen, whom the terror of the dragoons, and the fatal revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz had forced to abandon and to hate their country. They had joined the ranks of the enemy, in the hope 
of being revenged for the intrigues of the Jesuit La Chaise, and the cruelties of Louvois . Steele de Louis 
XIV. chap. xvi. 
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a passage which the allies had been forced to abandon, took advantage of this, and fell 
upon the rear of the infantry that defended the trenches. William, who observed this, 
advanced with a part of the left wing, but being too distant, the line was forced and 
broken before he could approach. 

The French dragoons poured in without opposition. The Spaniards and 
Hanoverians were charged and overthrown. The Dutch horse were put to flight before 
the English could form. Dismay and confusion became general; and as it was impossible 
to drive the enemy form their advantage, William gave orders to sound a retreat. The 
right wing being overpowered with numbers, was forced headlong into the Geete, where 
many, both men and horses, perished. The bridges were broken down by the pressure, 
and whole regiments were precipitated into the river, their dead bodies serving to 
facilitate the escape of their flying companions. But the retreat which William conducted 
was managed with the greatest order, and \^as reckoned, even by his enemies, a master- 
piece of good generalship. Luxembourg, however, was not in a capacity to profit by the 
advantages which fortune had put in his power; for though victory had declared in his 
favour, both parties were equally disabled. ^ In this bloody rencontre, above 20,000 men 
were slain, 8000 on the side of France, and 12,000 on that of the allies, besides 2000 
prisoners, and a very great number of cannons, mortars, and colours which fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Here the Cameronian Regiment must again have lost their brave 
Colonel Monro, for his name does not appear in the list of officers for the subsequent 
campaign.^ ^ 

At Lew and Tirlemont, William collected the debris of his army, and though but a 
short distance from the field of battle, his antagonist durst not attack him weak and 
exhausted as he was, but retired back to his camp, near Liege. The conduct of the king 
during the whole action, showed the greatest courage and presence of mind. He visited 
every post in person, faced every danger, and undertook to remove every difficulty. He 
alighted not less than four times to head the infantry in their attacks, performing the 
office of subaltem, as well as of a general. He continued from the dawn on horse-back, 
and had only taken two hours sleep in his coach, the preceding night. Several officers fell 
by his side; his own, and two led horses were killed. He had refused to put on his 
armour, that his movements might be more easy and expeditious. One musket ball went 
through his peruke, another through the sleeve of his coat, and a third passed through his 
sash, sHghtiy grazing his body.' '' 



Louis, who never failed to magnify fiis own glory, always caused Cathedral service to be performed for 
the entertainment of his good people of Paris, even when his triumphs were doubtful, for sometimes both 
parties were found celebrating the same victory at the same time. On this occasion it was remarked, that 
instead of Te Deum, he ought to have sung De Profundis. Volt. Siecle, tom. i. p. 230. 

Beaurain Ordre de Batt. des Allies, 1694. 

The escapes recorded of William are truly miraculous. He had the art of turning his faults to good 
account, and of making his rashness a matter of policy. The invulnerability of Dundee and Dalzell, was 
attributed to the possession of infernal spells: William's intrepidity was ascribed to his belief in 
Predestination, according to which, it was supposed, that swords and bullets had their commission, and 
their bounds set them, beyond which they could not pass. This opinion of him was confirmed the more by 
his frequent exposures and escapes in danger; and he even countenanced the belief, as he saw it made his 
troops more regardless of fear, and contributed to their courage and resolution. 
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The only other achievement of the French this campaign, was the reduction of 
Charleroi, which was taken in October, - the allies finding it impossible to relieve the 
garrison, without forcing the lines of the besiegersJ^ 

In the spring of 1694, the Confederates were again ready for action. Their 
misfortunes seemed only to redouble their efforts. The grand army was reassembled in 
the beginning of June, at Bethlehem- Abbey, near Louvain, where William had his camp. 
The Scots and English battalions left their garrisons in Flanders, to join the main body. 
The Scots were re-inforced by an accession of 7000 men: Of these, 3000 were new 
levies; and with such expedition were they raised, that although the proclamation for 
them was not issued until the 14"^ of March, by the 22°'' of April, they were not only 
completed, but all actually embarked in Leith- Roads for Flanders.'^ France, enfeebled by 
success, and exhausted by her victories, was now forced to act upon the defensive. 
Neither money nor recruits could be procured, while the allies, like the fabulous hydra, 
seemed to multiply under the sword of the destroyer. 

The enemy spent the summer in consuming the forage in the plains of St. Tron, 
Tongres, and Vignamont; and the only memorable action of this campaign was, the re- 
taking of Huy, which surrendered to the Confederates on the 27"^ of September. About 
the middle of October, the armies again dispersed, and went into winter quarters.' ' 

The campaign of 1695, was more disastrous to Louis than any of the preceding. 
His glory and greatness wee evidently verging towards a decline. His resources were 
exhausted with so many expensive wars, and Luxembourg, who had made France the 
terror and the scourge of Europe, was no more. These bereavements seemed to put an 
end to his rapid career of victories. Marshal ViUeroi was placed at the head of the army 
in Flanders, while the second command was given to Marshal Boufflers. As they 
intended again to act on the defensive, ViUeroi took his position behind the lines that ran 
from Menin on the Lys, to the Scheld; and Boufflers lay with his forces near Mons, to 
cover Namur in case of a siege. 

The allies were superior in point of number, and formed into three divisions: One 
with the Elector of Bavaria was ordered to invest Namur. The King himself at the head 
of the main body, was encamped behind the Mehaigne, to sustain the siege, while Prince 
Vaudemont, with an army of observation, occupied a position between the Lys and the 
Mandel. The grand object of William was to retake Namur; but to amuse the enemy and 
conceal his real purpose, as well as to complete his preparations, he made a feint of 
attacking three different places at once. Having decamped suddenly from Rousselaer, he 
sat down (3d of July) with his whole force before the town, which was already invested 
by a detachment, under the Earl of Athlone. Boufflers at the head of seven regiments of 
dragoons, followed by a large corps of engineers, miners, bombardiers, &c. had just time 
to throw himself into the place, before it was completely inclosed. 

The garrison was computed at 15,000 men, well furnished with all sorts of stores 
and provision. The fortifications which Cohom had left unfinished, were improved by 
Vauban. The citadel was deemed impregnible;' ^ and it was believed, the town itself 



75 

Beaurain, Ralph, Burnet. 
" Ralph, ii. p. 296. 

Beaurain, Ralph, Volt. Siecle, Mem. De Berwick. 



So firmly were the holders possessed of this belief, that they caused the following inscription to be 
engraven over on of the gates of the castle: Reddi quidam, sed vinci non potest. "It may be restored, but 
can never be reduced." Ralph, p. 595. 
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could scarcely be carried. The trenches were opened immediately, and while the siege 
advanced with all imaginable success, Prince Vaudemont, with his division, executed one 
of the most masterly retreats recorded in history. While he lay encamped near Arsel, 
ViUeroi with his whole army, instead of marching to the relief of Namur, thought it more 
adviseable to leave the besiegers unmolested, and attack this separate body, which he 
doubted not would fall an easy prey to his overwhelming force. About ten in the evening, 
he reached the Prince's camp, who was taken by surprise, and kept his troops under arms 
all night. He caused entrenchments to be thrown up in case of assault. Finding next 
moming that he was in danger of being surrounded, and cut to pieces, he wisely altered 
his resolution from fighting to retreating. He ordered the infantry to file off in two 
columns, through the trenches, with their pikes and colours trailing. He had also a line of 
cavalry drawn up, behind which, the foot passed along, while their motion was concealed 
from the enemy. Nor was the deception perceived, until the horse quitted their post, 
which they did when the infantry were beyond the apprehension of pursuit. The French 
were struck with amazement, to see a whole army vanish from before their eyes, as it 
were by magic; while the Prince, who remained in the camp till the last, amused himself 
at their confusion. About 400 men were cut off, which happened by a stratagem of the 
enemy, a party of whom, speaking English, and having green boughs in their hats, a 
distinction which the allies used in the day of battle, were mistaken for friends, and had 
thus an opportunity of taking advantage by their disguise. 

The Cameronian Regiment appear to have been in this famous retreat, as we find 
Lieutenant Blackader alluding in his Diary, some years afterwards, to his narrow escape 
at Arsel on this occasion. ^^ The same evening. Prince Vaudemont reached Deynse, next 
day he marched to Ghent, and some time after to Brussels, which ViUeroi was preparing 
to bombard, in retaliation for the attacks of the English on the coasts of France. This was 
a piece of cruel and useless vengeance. Having mounted his batteries with mortars, and 
cannon loaded with red-hot balls, he began to play upon the city, continuing this process 
of devastation for some days, without intermission. Churches, convents, public 
buildings, and above 1500 house were laid in ruins. The wind blowing strongly, the 
flames spread on all sides, presenting a scene of destruction at once sublime and terrific.^" 
Prince Vaudemont was encamped on a neighbouring hill, and an eye-witness of this 
tragedy, but without the ability either to prevent or avenge it. 

Meantime the siege was carried on with the most determined and invincible 
obstinacy on both sides. No contest since the beginning of the war had cost more labour 
and expense of lives. The natural bravery of the troops was aided and increased by the 
methods in which they were arranged, being often went to the assault in bodies composed 
of different nations, who vied with each other in feats of the most desperate courage. 
This national rivalry inflamed their resolutions to a sort of frenzy, and made them appear 
more like desperadoes and madmen than soldiers. The Scottish and English infantry, 
consisting of thirteen battalions, were detached from Prince Vaudemont's army to join the 
besiegers. 



™ May 25, 1706. 

The Due de Berwiek eompares it to the burning of Troy, and estimates the loss at twenty millions. 
"Jamais," says he, "on ne vit un spectacle plus affreux, et rien ne ressembloit mieux a ce que Ton 
nouraconte de I'embrasement de Troye. On estime que le dommange cause par cet incendie, montoit a 
vingt million." Mem. torn. i. 90. 
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On the 12"^ of July, the batteries were opened, and continued for six days to ply 
without interruption. The fist exploit of any consequence was the storming of one of the 
out- works, on a hiU near the Brussels' Gate. This was performed by five battalions of 
Enghsh, Scots, and Dutch, under Lord Cutts and General Ramsey, in presence of the king 
himself.^' They faced the enemy's fire with great intrepidity, and after a sharp action of 
two hours, in which many brave men fell, they obliged them to abandon the fort. This 
attack was led by 120 fusileers, armed, and carrying fascines before them. These 
advanced up to the very palUsades, where, laying down their fascines, they discharged 
their muskets; the grenadiers then threw in their granadoes, and the rest marching close 
behind, presented over the paUisades, and poured their whole fire upon the enemy. This 
success they followed up instantly by carrying the first counterscarp, which they did, 
though repulsed three several times, and left exposed to the shot from the bastion, - their 
wool- sacks and fascines having taken fire while endeavouring to effect a lodgement. The 
same day, the Elector of Bavaria reduced an important post on the opposite side of the 
town, with very little loss, and threw a bridge over the Sambre. 

The next undertaking was to drive the defendants from their lines of 
commuication between the Sambre and the Meuse, which would prevent them from 
annoying the besiegers in that quarter. This was reckoned a natter of difficult and almost 
hopeless execution, as they had a hiU to climb planted with cannon, besides those that 
could be made to bear upon them from the fortifications. Yet with all these 
discouragements it was attempted. Wherever the officers led, the soldiers were ready to 
follow, as they had now forgotten what fear was. They made their assault with such 
hardihood, that they not only forced the besieged from their lines, but tuned their own 
artillery against themselves. 

In order to effect a breach in the rampart of the town, the assailants pUed their 
batteries, both of cannon and mortars, for two days incessantiy. His Majesty went 
himself into the trenches to give the necessary orders. On the 2d of august, the breach 
was deemed practicable, and Lord Cutts, with 400 grenadiers, entered, though several 
times repulsed, and made such slaughter of the enemy, who were now exposed on all 
sides to the fire of the besiegers, that they were glad, next day, to hang out their white 
flag as a signal of surrender. " The garrison were permitted two days to retire into the 
castie, against which the whole operations of the allies were now directed. 

On the 12"^ of august, the siege of the castle commenced, and for several days the 
assailants continued their approaches with all possible diligence. As they had now 
possession of the town, they were in a condition to batter the citadel on all sides. On the 
2r' they had no less than 60 mortars, and 166 pieces of cannon pointed against it, s if 
they intended to level the walls, like those of Jericho, with one blast. A general discharge 
from all these batteries was made at the same moment, and with such effect, that the echo 
rebounded from the hills, and the whole circumference of the castie, with the rock on 
which it stood, seemed to reel under the shock Scarcely could the besiegers themselves 
support the horrors of their own experiment. For some time all was enveloped in one 
thick cloud of smoke and dust. In the interior of the castle, he scene of astonishment and 
confusion was indescribable. Every object wore the face of ruin. Nothing was to be seen 



During this assault, the king is said to have exclaimed repeatedly in a sort of rapture, "See my brave 
English! See my brave English!" 
" London Gazette, Ralph. 
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save bursting shells, fractured battlements, limbs of men blown to atoms and horses 
plunging headlong into the trenches, or impaling themselves on the paUisades in their 
ungovemable fright. Boufflers and the principal officers had found it necessary to retire 
to the vaults under ground, until the storm had abated; and even there they could scarcely 
believe themselves safe, as despair seemed to penetrate to their lowest cavems. 

On the 29"^, the garrison were summoned to capitulate, and time allowed to 
prepare their resolutions, but without success, and hostilities went on. A detachment of 
10,000 men, divided into four parties among which were Mackay's, and other Scots 
regiments, were ordered to make four different attacks at once, with a view of taking the 
castle by one general storm. But this design, though the men, as usual, seemed to out- 
rival each other in rashness and impetuosity, had only a partial success, owing to a 
mistake of the signals, and a miscalculation in timing the assault. The camage within the 
citadel had become so great, that the defendants solicited a truce of one day, for the burial 
of their dead, which was granted. At the same time, they offered to surrender Fort 
Cohom, and requested that the truce might be prolonged for ten days; neither of which 
the besiegers were disposed to listen to. The garrison, finding no altemative between a 
total surrender and the hazard of another general assault, which they were less able to 
withstand, as the walls were broken down in some places to the extent of an English mile, 
proposed to capitulate, which they did on honourable terms; and on the 4^ of September, 
the castle was evacuated; the whole siege having lasted nearly two months. This 
sanguinary contest cost the French nearly 10,000 lives, and the allies many more; 
although William gained by the recovery of Namur, more honour than he had lost during 
the three preceding campaigns.^ ^ 

The following year produced nothing memorable, being entirely spent in feints 
and bravadoes, so ambiguous, that it was difficult to know whether they were intended to 
challenge or avoid an engagement, h 1697, the allies lost the town of Aeth: But France 
was no so much embarrassed and reduced, that she began to make advances towards a 
peace, to which the Princes of the Confederacy seemed equally disposed. Accordingly 
the peace of Ryswick, which was to suspend all hostilities in Europe, was concluded in 
October this year, although, as it often happens, the seeds of discord were planted in 
those very treaties which were designed to secure the general tranquillity. 

Thus ended one of the most ruinous and ecpensive wars that this country had yet 
been engaged in. The enormous levies had exhausted the public treasures, - left the fields 
uncultivated for want of hands, and the inhabitants in danger of starvation. ^"^ The military 
operations of this period might have been passed over in silence, but for the reasons 
mentioned in the beginning of this chapter. The subsequent part of our work, which is to 
be compiled from the Diary and Letters of Colonel Blackader, wiU necessarily be of a 
less general nature, and more restricted to his personal history. 



London Gazette, Ralph, Mem. de Berwick. 
Burent's History. Dalrymple's Memoirs, b. v. Ralph. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE DIARY 



Peace Establishment - Object of the Diary - Critical Remarks - On the character and views of the Writer - 
Extracts. 

AFTER the peace of Ryswick, the regular forces in England were reduced to a standing 
army of 7000 men; 4000 of which were horse and dragoons, and 3000 infantry. This 
establishment was reckoned by William much too small, considering that France, by 
keeping up more than twenty- five times that number, was in a condition to re- commence 
hostilities, as she had done at the peace of Nimeguen, whenever she might find it 
convenient to infilnge the treaty. ^^ The suspicious state of affairs abroad obliged him to 
declare his opinion, that the safety of Britain required a considerable land- force, and to 
strip it, irom an ill-timed economy, of its military defences, was only giving their 
enemies an opportunity of effecting, under the notion of peace, that ruin which they could 
not accomplish by war. But the nation, jealous of their liberties, looked upon a standing 
army as the formidable engine of slavery and oppression. The parliament, with a 
resolution not to be shaken by the wishes or entreaties of the king, disbanded the troops, 
not excepting his favourite Dutch guards, who had been the companions of his glory and 
his toils, and the regiments of French Protestant refugees, who were attached to him in 
gratitude for their protection. 

The Cameronian Regiment was not disbanded, but retained on the Peace 
Establishment. They appear to have continued in Holland in the Dutch pay, at least for 
some time, together with four other Scots Regiments, viz. Lauder's, Murray's, Collier's 
and Strathnaver's.* '' There was an express capitulation between William and the States 
General, by which the latter obliged themselves to send home the British troops, 
whenever the king should think proper to recal them. In virtue of this, three of the above 
regiments, known by the name of the Scots Brigade, were brought over to Scotland, 
where they were retained in the king's own pay, until the prospect of a rupture with 
France, in 1701, made their assistance necessary again in Holland.^' Whether the 
Cameronian Regiment came over at the same time, I know not, nor is it material; they 
seem, however, to have been in Scotiand in 1701-02, as we shall find, that in March that 
year, they were embarked for the Continent. They were stationed in garrison at Perth, as 
the Writer of the diary mentions, who, by this time, was advanced to the rank of a 
captain. 



The whole of the British standing forces, including those that continued on the Continent in foreign pay, 
amounted to nearly 60,000 men. The Peace Establishment of Scotland consisted of four regiments, viz. 
Royal Scots Guards, Row's Fusileers, Hamilton's, Maitland's, and four companies in garrison; in all 4769 
men. Ireland had a force of 12,000 and there were five Scots Regiments on the Dutch Establishment, 
amounting to 5568 men. Vide Hist, of standing armies, State Tracts Temp. Gul. vol. Hi. 

The Cameronian Regiment, I take, to be that known at this time by the name of Ferguson's. It was so, at 
least, as we find a year or two after this, at the beginning of the next war. Colonel Ferguson most probably 
succeeded Monro, who fell at the battle of Nerwinden, as his name appears on the list of new appointments 
for the subsequent campaign. Vide Beaurain Ordre de Bataille, 1694. 

Tindal's History. 
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At the commencement of the Diary, October 1700, the Writer was in London, 
where he continued a year, detained by business, partly relative to his promotion, and 
partly about regimental arrears; as aU officers who had legal claims (among which his 
regiment was one) were required to state them to the Commissioners of debts due to the 
Army.^^ It does not appear that the above date was the original commencement of the 
diary. Most probably that Joumal extended to the preceding campaigns, or even to an 
earlier period; but those parts of it have been lost, and cannot now be recovered. 

As the diary and Letters are entirely personal, and relate almost exclusively to 
matters of private concem, the reader is not to expect from them much of historical or 
extraneous remark. His design was not to write commentaries on the military operations 
in which he was so long engaged, nor to treasure up for the entertainment of posterity, a 
boastful catalogue of his own achievements; for no man was ever more unambitious of 
renown, or less captivated by the frivolous glory of a name. His object was to keep a 
spiritual register of his experiences, - to note down, day by day, the various phases of his 
own mind, that by comparing himself with himself, he might, from time to time, judge of 
his progress in Christian attainments. And this, I am persuaded, constitutes their pecuUar 
value. The actions of warriors and statesmen, are matters of public history and of general 
notoriety. We know how batties have been lost or won, where valiant men have fought 
and fallen; but the religious annals of a soldier's Ufe, the combats he sustains with 
enemies within himself, and the victories to be won over the corruptions of his own heart, 
are of comparatively rare occurrence. 

As these papers were never intended to see he light, they may be reckoned to 
exhibit a faithful transcript of the writer's sentiments, - a fair unvarnished image of his 
thoughts. They present to our view a faith kept in lively and habitual exercise, - a 
devotion glowing with uncommon ardour and intensity, and engaging aU the affections 
on the side of religion. They show us piety, flourishing under circumstances deemed the 
most hostile and unpropitious to its growth. They unfold a character, marked by a 
singular exemption from the prevailing immoralities, - a blamelessness of conduct, 
exemplary in any profession, but more remarkable when found in situation where 
moderation in vice may be accounted, in some degree, a mediocrity of virtue. 

Though no outward condition, however adverse, can be reckoned altogether 
incompatible with the duties of religion and morality, yet some are more unfavourable to 
their cultivation than others. Of these, the army has always been held as one. There the 
mind has often Utfle relish, and Uttie vacancy for serious thoughts. The hurry and tumult 
of action, leave no room for their entertainment. The moments of interval are to apt to be 
filled up with levity, riot, or debaucher. The uncertainties and vicissitudes of events, 
distract and indispose men for cakn and sober reflection. The pomp and parade of war, 
dazzle their imaginations with false charms, and misplace their affections on improper 
objects. The ambition of rising to fame or fortune, - of rivalling the glory of illustrious 
actions, while it excites them by more impetuous motives than those of religion, tends at 
the same time to inspire a certain disdain for the Christian character, as inadequate to 
these sublime and noble pursuits, and not calculated to make a flgure on the stage of the 
world, by possessing so littie to attract extemal notice. Many thus argue themselves into 
a foolish and groundless contempt for religion, as if it were something mean and 
despicable, that checks the ardour of heroism, and chills every generous emotion of the 
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soul. And hence it is, that the portraits of heathen conquerors, or even the achievements 
of a fabulous hero, will stand higher in their esteem and admiration, then all the 
magnanimity of Christian martyrs, or the most shining and sublime moral virtues that 
ever adomed human nature. 

But perhaps the greatest enemy to piety, and the most formidable obstacle it has 
to encounter, are those criminal amusements and licentious pleasures to which a military 
Ufe, more than any other, is exposed, and which are not attended in that profession with 
the same infamy and disgrace that public opinion has stamped upon them in civil society. 
Amidst all the rigour of military discipline, there is often a lamentable deficiency of 
moral control. And when the restaraints of fear and shame are removed, the passions 
become more ungovernable. The contagion spreads by example; and many are carried 
away with the guilty crowd, from the dread of affected singularity, or the hopelessness of 
stemming the universal torrent of error and corruption. They are content to resign the 
glory of an honourable opposition, from the apprehension of incurring an ideal reproach, 
- to prefer the fleeting and fiivolous satisfactions of a moment, to the more solid and 
durable felicities of a virtuous abstinence. 

The extracts which we shall lay before the reader, wiU exhibit a character, in 
every respect the reverse of this general portraiture; the character of one who had the 
courage to be singular; whose principles were proof against the seduction of example, - 
the tyranny of custom, - and the terror of ridicule. So far from running himself into 
fashionable vices, or countenancing them in others, we find him, at all times, their 
avowed and determined enemy. If he did not always signify his disapprobation in formal 
reproofs, he shewed it by his example; his habitual seriousness and sobriety being a 
constant rebuke on the profligate and intemperate. 

The prevailing cast of Colonel Blackader's mind was singularly devout and 
spiritual. His purest delights were in the duties and ordinances of religion, and he 
embraced every opportunity of being engaged in them. His intervals of business were 
generally filled up with useful reading, or company, when it could be procured, from 
which he could reap some improvement; and he dedicated a portion of every day to 
prayer and meditation. These duties he never allowed to be interrupted by the most 
urgent and pressing emergencies. On fatiguing marches, at the post of command, or in 
the head of action, he could snatch a moment to hold communion with the Father of 
Spirits. To him, no station seemed incompatible with maintaining this intercourse, and 
no circumstances so straitened, where the virtues and graces of the Christian Ufe had not 
room for exercise. Every where, his devotion could find for itself a temple and an altar; 
in the camp, in the closet, or in the fields. It was his custom to spend an occasional hour 
in meditative retirement, and he would frequentiy steal from bustie and observation, to 
some sequestered walk, or the solitary banks of a river, where he could enjoy, 
unmolested, the benefits of contemplation and reflection. Sometimes he would visit the 
field of battie on the evening after an engagement, to moralize among heaps of slaughter, 
and "get a preaching," as he expresses it, "from the silent dead." 

These habits and sentiments may probably be derided by some, and stigmatized as 
enthusiastical fancies, or the reveries of a gloomy and mistaken piety. To the gay, the 
thoughtiess, and the dissipated, it may appear that he carried his abstinence from those 
amusements and recreations, which are thought harmless, because they are fashionable, 
to an unnecessary extreme; that he affected a strictness and precision, not only ridiculous 
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in his profession, but apt to create errors and misconceptions of religion, as if it were an 
enemy to all cheerfulness, fit only for men of dark unsocial tempers, who shun 
companionship with the world, and betake themselves to melancholy solitudes, or the 
practice of rigid austerities. None, however, I am persuaded, will entertain such an 
opinion who have any relish for personal devotion, or have felt the pleasures which 
spring from piety and virtue, - pleasures which the world cannot give, and which 
strangers never intermeddle with. 

Were they, who thus censure and condemn, more conversant with religion, and 
more deeply imbued with a sense of its importance, they could see abundant reason to 
think otherwise, and to judge more favourably, even of the pious excesses of good men, 
whose souls are purified, warmed, and inspired with heavenly affections. Profligates and 
infidels are not the persons best qualified to fix the just boundaries of morality, - to 
decide between sinful compliances on the one hand, and an overstrained scrupulosity on 
the other. They are not only unacquainted with its principles, but from their mode of Ufe, 
have contracted habits and prejudices that unfit them for judging with candour, or 
drawing an impartial comparison. Hence all actions and pursuits, more rigid than their 
own, they brand with the name of enthusiasm, or some term denoting a stiff and 
puritanical cast of deportment. 

This is very common practice, although the term is but vaguely understood, and 
often very erroneously applied. Many use the word enthusiast or fanatic as an epithet of 
reproach, without being able to attach to it any definite signification, or knowing what 
kind of people are comprehended in the aspersion; and if interrogated for an explanation, 
or to state their own ideas upon the subject, we would fmd them often ridiculously at a 
loss to give a determinate answer. They cannot tell exactly what ingredients must go to 
constitute an enthusiast, or what degree of precision will entitle a man to that appellation, 
but they fasten it in general, without troubling themselves to inquire into its meaning or 
applicability, on any who show an extraordinary veneration for religion, or who are 
distinguished for the strictness of their principles, and the severity of their manners. If 
these are the odious characteristics of an enthusiast, - if he is obnoxious to that reproach, 
who fears an oath, and is offended at indecent speeches, - who reverences the laws of 
God, and strives to regulate his walk and conversation by them, - who acts at all times 
under a fuU and sensible impression of the Divine presence, aspiring after a nobler 
reputation than the esteem of men, and cherishing a contempt for the pleasures and 
vanities of the world, in proportion as faith reveals more nearly the pure and endless 
felicities of heaven; then it may be affirmed, more to his glory than his shame, the Writer 
of the Diary was an enthusiast. 

His character, however, cannot be held up as a faultless model, worthy of 
indiscriminate praise, or unqualified imitation. He had infirmities that ought to be pitied; 
failings that cannot be too carefully avoided; and erroneous views that every sound 
judgement will mark with reprehension. Of his faults and infirmities, he was himself 
very sensible, and none could lament or condemn them more strongly than he has done. 
The restraints he imposed upon himself in conversation, made him, at times, appear 
deficient in cheerfulness and sociality. His constitutional proneness to melancholoy or 
depression of spirits, gave a dark tinge to the current of his thoughts, and led him 
sometimes to form mistaken conclusions on the state of his own mind. Of the tendency 
of this disease, he was fuUy aware, though not sufficientiy careful to distinguish its 
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operation; hence he frequentiy mistook its effects as symptoms of spiritual desertion, or 
the hidings of his Father's countenance. But the liveliness of his faith, and the powerful 
influences of religion, tended, in a great measure, to correct the effects of this habitual 
dejection, which, in him, was a malady of the body, rather than of the mind. 

With some who are of weaker faith, and less fortified by the aids and comforts of 
the Holy Spirit, this distemper rises to a most distressing height, and makes its unhappy 
victims truly miserable. It fiUs their terrified imagination with dismal images and 
apprehension, perplexes their reason with doubts and disquietudes, and overspreads the 
whole soul with clouds, and darkness, and tempest. It eclipses all their brightest hopes of 
futurity, and environs the throne of Mercy itself with a mist of discouraging fears. From 
these gloomy and desponding misgivings, the Author of the Diary was wholly exempt. 
In spite of his infumity, he enjoyed the greatest peace and tianquiUity of mind. It had no 
effect in darkening or deranging his views of Divine Providence, although it frequentiy 
made him quemlous and dissatisfied with himself It is no doubt that characteristic of a 
true Christian, to strive after higher measures of perfection, and not to rest contented with 
present attainments; yet a fretful anxiety, a perpetual dissatisfaction with ourselves, is 
certainly culpable. If we exert our utmost, and make the best use of the means put in our 
power, there can be no reason for distressing apprehensions about the consequences. 

But there is another mistake, (perhaps, however, an error of the times, as much as 
of the man) that runs through the papers of Colonel Blackader, and that is, his sentiments 
in regard to prayer, - the encouragements to it, - and the effects he expected to result from 
it. If at any time he felt in this duty a warmer edge upon his zeal, - a particular 
satisfaction and enlargement of mind, he seemed disposed to interpret it as a sure mark of 
the divine approbation, and the consequent acceptability of hs petitions. On the contrary, 
if he felt any peculiar dejection or difficulty of expression, he was apt to attribute it to a 
withdrawing of the Divine aid - a temporary desertion of the Holy spirit. This, to say the 
least, is a very fallible criterion. Frames and feelings alone, are no indication that our 
prayers are either rational or acceptable, and ought to be regarded with a salutary distrust. 
These accidental elevations and depressions have no necessary connexion with the 
operations of the Spirit; much less can they be construed into undoubted symptoms of 
favour or disapprobation. Encouragement and success are to be derived, exclusively, 
through the intercession of Christ, and the promises of Scripture, that if we ask any thing, 
according to the wiU of God, he heareth us. 

It is also an error to imagine, as the Writer of the Diary sometimes has done, that 
answers to our prayers will be retumed either by secret intimations, or by visible and 
extemal expressions. There certainly is, and always has been, a very strong and general 
propensity in mankind, not only to solicit direction from heaven in cases of doubt and 
uncertainty, than which nothing can be more necessary and becoming to weak and erring 
mortals, but to expect or require some evidence a token symptomatical of their requests 
being granted; such were the fleeces of Gideon; the experiment of Abram's servant at the 
well of Nahor; and other instances recorded in the Old Testament. But they who would 
now entertain such expectations, seem to have forgot that the age of oracles and wonders 
has ceased; that signs and miracles made a part of the Jewish Economy, wherein men 
were indulged with supematural directions and intimations, and permitted, for their 
special instruction, to hold immediate consultation with heaven, through the rude 
intercourse of visible and material symbols. 
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The Christian dispensation has inti-oduced a communion altogether spiritual. It is 
manifestly wrong to hope that God wiU, on our account, or by the force of our 
importunities, reverse the established order of his providence, or cause a sudden and 
simultaneous concurrence of different events, in order to produce the effect we desire. 
Even those who think answers to prayer may be conveyed mentally, by secret impulses, 
or intemal convictions, ought cooly and candidly to examine whether these impressions 
have any good foundation, - whether they are to be ascribed to the agency of the Spirit, or 
produced by the natural and ordinary operation of their own minds. The most sober and 
rational course we can pursue, is to refer the issue of our petitions entirely to the wisdom 
of the Divine Being. We are incompetent judges of what is most befitting to ourselves, 
and apt to mingle our follies and our passions with our wants. To have our wishes 
absolutely fulfilled, might often prove ruinous, or rashness in the extreme. This ought to 
teach us to moderate our anxieties about futurity, and to leave the issue of contingent 
events to Him who alone can know the propriety or the expediency of granting our 
requests. 

There is also, in Colonel Blackader's papers, some other misconceptions in regard 
to interpreting certain promises and passages of Scripture; as if, in addition to their 
original and literal import, they had a secret and mysterious application to himself. Upon 
this slender, and it may be, erroneous analogy, he would sometimes build his hopes and 
consolations, or form his resolutions in difficult or particular steps of conduct. These, 
however, and some of the other misapprehensions into which he has fallen, are the less to 
be wondered at, considering the prevailing religious sentiments of the times in which he 
was educated. They were parts of a theological system, which many good men regarded 
with implicit veneration, and from which, it is not surprising, if his mind had not 
altogether emancipated itself: and it would be an invidious distinction, to censure in him 
those mistakes and imperfections which were systematical, and have been found in 
characters of the calmest temperament, and the most unaffected piety. 

Those who may feel disposed to deride or reprimand, we would beg to keep in 
mind, that the papers now laid before them, were not originally intended for public 
inspection. They are the private registers of an individual, unfolding his mind without 
disguise or reserve drawing aside the curtain, as it were, and disclosing the inmost 
recesses of his thoughts. This consideration, while it does not preclude the liberty of 
pointing out errors, renders them an unfair subject of animadversion; and it would be 
ungenerous to drag forth the weaknesses of any man, for the single purpose of exposing 
them, or rake up his peaceful ashes in quest of food, for a captious and malevolent 
criticism. And notwithstanding these strictures, there are, in Colonel Blackader's papers, 
innumerable traits of manly independent thinking - of a mind rising above the prejudices 
of education, and disentangling itself from the trammels of peculiar creeds and systems. 
His intercourse with others, and his opinions about religion, savoured extremely Utfle of 
that intolerance, still prevalent in his time, and which continued to operate long after it 
had been proscribed, and put down by acts of the legislature. It is now time, however, to 
lay before the reader a few extracts from these papers, that he may be able to form his 
own sentiments; and it may safely be left to his own candid judgement to discriminate 
between what he ought to avoid, and what he should be emulous to imitate, - between 
what is according to pure undefiled religion, and what is inconsistent with it. 
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That part of the Diary which refers to the Writer's stay in London, and 
subsequently with his regiment in Scotland, before it was embarked a second time for 
Flanders, contains Uttie allusion to political or public transaction. It is limited, chiefly, to 
his own feelings and experiences, and gives a fair undisguised representation of a humble 
and watchful Christian, lamenting the infirmities of his temper, and the mutability of his 
frame; sensible of the degeneracy of his heart, and struggling to be delivered form the 
bondage of corruption. 

October, 1700. I complain, that though well directed in business, better than 
could be expected, yet I am not thankful. Chagrined at my natural temper; my spirit too 
sensual, trifling, and camal. Occasionally falling into temptation and iU company, then 
blaming my want of zeal and resolution. My life is a struggle, as it were, between faith 
and corrupt nature - a combat, in which sometimes strengthening grace prevails, 
sometimes earthly affections and sensual appetites gain ground, yet partiy involuntary. 

November. Dejected and dissatisfied with myself, the more from my retiredness 
and want of settled employment. I am sensible of this my infirmity. Solitude is the 
nursery of melancholy. Tried to divert it by amusement, and as a froUcksome 
experiment, went to see a comedie. More convinced of the foUy and vanity of worldly 
pleasures. Faith is the best remedy, but too little used. The soul immersed in sense, 
looses its spiritual bias, and neglects to fetch new supplies of grace from Christ. My 
resolution is, to live more by faith, and converse less with camal and worldly men. This 
places me, as it were, between Scylla and Charybdis; too much company dissipates the 
mind, and gives it any earthly sett; too much retirement from company and conversation, 
sours the temper, makes it morose, chagrined, unsocial. Melancholy is no friend to grace, 
and great enemy to religion. 

December. Instead of a lively frame, I often feel a deadness and heaviness though 
unbelief Though serious, I am not religious; though cakn, not spiritual. Sensual 
appetites, and vain imaginations usurp the place of heavenly affections. Corruptions 
which I though subdued or extirpated, had only retreated into a comer of the heart, where 
they gather strength, and sally forth anew; but, through grace, they shall be conquered. I 
see if I could rely more on Christ, there would be more contentment, more peace and 
tranquillity cf mind, even in outward troubles. On Sabbath, I was cheered and comforted 
by the joy which a sure interest in the Saviour gives: In the evening, I had one of the 
sweetest visits, the most sensible communion with him, I think, I every experienced. I 
was admitted, as it were, to draw aside the veil, and look into heaven, and would have 
been content to have been dissolved that instant. O that I were in such circumstances in 
the world! wherein, free from the hurry of business, and the cares of this Ufe, I might 
serve my God, and enjoy sweet communion with him. The world is not my element. I 
am like a stranger in a far country, an exile chained to his oar. I do not ask to be taken 
from the world, I only beg to be found in my duty, and that I may have counsel to 
conduct, and grace to devote myself to the service of God; and if he have any use for me 
either to act or suffer, here I am, but my warfare must be at his charges. 

January, 1701. Resolution, at the commencement of a new year to inprove my 
time more for the glory of God, and the working out of my own salvation. But, alas! 
soon forgot; time trified away be foolish and idle amusements. I know I am censured by 
many as stingy and inconversible, because I keep so Uttie company, and seldom mix in 
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conversation. But when I do keep company, such as my business is with, ah! it is dear 
bought. A careless unthinking temper grows upon the soul. Grace wastes as water 
through a sieve, and as a spark of fire is stifled by throwing it into a river; so is grace by 
iU company. Let foolish men snarl and say what they will, I'll converse more with God, 
and less with the world. There the fancy and imagination are easily cormpted: and these 
are the door whereby most sin is let into the soul. They are the faculties wherein grace 
last enters, and is longest in sanctifying. 

I am surprised at the odd composition of my own heart: Heaven, earth, and hell, 
seem to make up the mixture. In the renewed part, I delight in holiness; but I find another 
law in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to sin. I know, in general, that I ought to make use of Jesus Christ, yet when it comes to 
the push, I neglect to employ him. When the Spirit of God shines upon his own w)rk in 
the soul, then faith is the easiest thing in the world, and may rather be called sense; but 
when that light is withdrawn, then faith must tug against wind and tide, by pleading 
promises, remembering former experiences, and drawing consequences from them. 
Mine, I am afraid, is but a fresh weather belief, and has never yet been in any great storm. 
It is like a weak anchor, that slips in the least gale. Lord, increase and strengthen it, that 
anxiety, fear, and distrust may be excluded. If under outward troubles, I might have 
inward peace and supplies of grace, proportionably as trouble is laid on, I should be so far 
from fretting, that I should pray for affliction; but my misery is, under outward distresses, 
faith gives way; and who can bear affliction without, and darkness within? I foresee 
storms are gathering, but I have a refuge to fly unto, where I shall be safe. Come death, 
come Ufe, let him do with me what seemeth good. It is my request, that I may be found 
in a righteous cause, and out of all evil, and all appearance of evil, because of my 
profession, and because of wicked men. I bless God for all his providences, and that he 
keeps me out of temptation. 

February. I observe, that as ill company stifles and dispels grace, so good 
company helps to refresh and revive it; and there is a blessing in the society of some; it 
tends to my spiritual improvement. But I have a weak side, and am often vexed at my 
easiness in yielding to siUy temptations. And really it is very difficult for a man to live in 
this age, if he be not more or less double and knavish.. Hypocrisy is a kind of self- 
defence, - an armour which the world forces him reluctantiy to put on. This keeps my 
mind in a prison, in straiter fetters than if my body were in irons; for what I hate in my 
soul, I am compelled to seem to Uke, for fear of being thought singular. I dare neither go 
along with the world, nor manfully oppose it. My conscience hinders me from doing the 
one, - a timorous spirit a want of grace and courage, from doing the other. I think I know 
something of the way of the world, but for my Ufe, I cannot practise it. When I retire 
from it, I am happy and full of comfort; when I enter it again, I am miserable. Lord, let 
my desires be singly and intensely after thee alone. O unite my hear to love thee, to 
delight more in thee. The whole stream of my affections is too weak; ah! why then do I 
divide it into earthly channels? I involve myself in other's sin, by my silence in not 
witnessing against it. HI company is my greatest torment; and suppose there were neither 
loss nor pain in hell, I could not endure to live there for the sin and blasphemy in it. I am 
sure I love god, but alas! I want zeal to vindicate his honour when it is reviled and evil 
spoken of among men. And yet I know I could cheerfully venture my Ufe against his 
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enemies, and in giving a public testimony to his cause. O may he graciously pardon me 
and sanctify me, and restore to me the joy of his salvation. 

March. Hindered all day by business, from retiring to seek communion with 
Christ, whereby I have missed my wonted supply and recruit of comfort, and in 
consequence, am dull, heavy, and dejected. About twelve at night, I got my liberty, and 
poured out my sol before him; the weight immediately fell off my back, and I was 
sensibly relieved. But, alas! I live with Christ as I live with mankind, reservedly, coldly, 
and too much like a sfranger. I come to him by set and solemn approaches, but in the 
intervals I forget him. I neglect to depend and trust in him. Whatsoever one loves well 
he thinks often on it, and will not let it slip from his memory. I complain that the habit of 
my mind is not so spiritual as it ought to be; I should hunger and thirst more after 
righteousness, send up warmer desires, and more frequent longings for it. I know not 
how other Christians find it, who mingle in the world; but I must confess, the resfraints I 
am obliged to put on myself desfroy my comfort, and make life burdensome. To me it 
appears that the world's way of Hving, and a Christian's living by faith, are directly at 
antipodes - diametrically opposite to each other. I cannot converse or do business in the 
world, without being a considerable loser in happiness and religion. This makes me often 
appear deficient in frankness and cheerfulness; it quite eats out and corrodes any thing 
that is agreeable or gay in my natural temper. My sabbaths, I fear, are not rightly 
sanctified, ordinances not properly improven. Sensible of this during all the time of 
pubHc worship. In the evening, I retumed home sorrowful and dejected. I went to my 
knees, my soul filled with shame, humility, and contrition; then was I helped to cleave to 
Christ Jesus for pardon and for grace. Then the mountain of sin, sorrow, and desertion 
was removed, and joy began to flow in. Then it was but a litfle, and I found him whom 
my soul loved. I held him, and would not let him go, till the cloud had passed away, and 
peace made up flrmer than ever. 

April. It is my grief that I cannot more keep up a devotional frame and habit of 
soul through all my time and all my business, for there is no profession but may be 
adomed by the beauty of holiness - no tum of business so quick , but that I might send up 
an express about it, and receive an answer. My faith ebbs and flows, sensual desires 
sometimes prevailing. Gun-powder does not more suddenly flash up when a spark of flre 
falls upon it, than cormption, when Satan throws in his flery darts. But I find to my 
unspeakable comfort, when I sin, I have an Advocate with the Father. I regret that my 
conversation and discourse is so idle, trifling, and unprofitable, ft answers no solid 
purpose when the company is not made better by it. I should always be mixing 
something that may edify in my discourse, to make people faU in love with the ways of 
holiness. 

May. what ups and downs I have in my life, just as God shines or hides his face. 
One day I lie grovelling in the earth; another, sunk in darkness and despondency; a third, 
my soul is lifted up to heaven, and dwells, as it were, on the mount with God. Though 
outwardly I may appear with a dark side to the world, yet I have much secret joy and 
sweet communion which they know not of, neither can they give. I dare not converse 
with, or haunt that company which the world caUs good and genteel. I think no 
graceless, debauched company can be good or genteel, be they of ever so great quality. 
Perhaps this wrongs my reputation among fashionable people; but I value not their 
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opinion. I think those men who are reckoned the best here in London, even ministers, are 
not so tender and circumspect in their walk as I could wish. 

June. A believer should be an exact observer of the state of grace in his soul, 
whether it be making progress or decaying: He should be a careful observer of 
providences, and, like the bee, draw honey out of every dispensation. Alas! I am like a 
machine, that is moved by springs; when my soul is roused up, either by a powerful 
sermon, by good company, by a surprising mercy, or a cross Providence, then it acts for a 
while by that outward force, lively, brisk, and vigorously; but when this outward spring 
and weight is taken off, my spirits flag, I retum to my natural state of indolence and 
dejectedness. I beg this natural temper nay be changed into a cheerful, happy, spiritual 
lightness of heart. I have continual experience of this, that I must employ Christ daily if I 
would have grace daily. I find I must have a regular supply; my grace is like the children 
of Israel's manna in the wildemess, they that gathered much the day before, had nothing 
over the next: So must I gather for my daily sustenance. My corruptions need a constant 
check, they are like the flax to the least spark of temptation. - I find not the ministers of 
the word so powerful here, as I have found them in Scotland: But perhaps the fault lies in 
me, and not in them. Oft times, on the Sabbath, I feel just such a frame as St. Paul 
complains of, Rom. vii. 15, &c. I converse much with good men, but I observe they have 
all their weak sides. I find men are generally bad, even ministers are swayed too much 
by a worldly interest. This stumbles me a little, to see a minister, in the pulpit, pressing 
us to live by faith; yet follow him into the world, perhaps you will see him crouching, 
fawning, and playing fast and loose to gain some paltry temporal interest. Such conduct 
and conversation does me more harm than any thing I know besides. I cannot, for my 
soul, flatter and wheedle men, I cannot insinuate into their affections, or work upon their 
passions by warm talking, or plausible speeches. 

July. I will not conceal the goodness of God, who is the hearer of prayer. I fell 
down on my knees this moming, my soul full of anxiety and despondency. I was helped 
to employ Christ by faith, and sought a retum of a particular suit I had put up in his 
hands, some time ago. He heard me, and answered me; comfort flowed in upon my soul; 
I came away rejoicing, and resolving to treat him more and more. This I looked upon as 
a presage and good omen, concerning the circumstances which I was fearing. And so it 
was; for the same day I got notice that I am safe as to my employment; and I only beg, 
that I may be enabled to lay out myself more zealously for the glory and service of God. 
I believe, however, that people may sometimes be mistaken in their prayers about 
temporal things, e.g. a wife, or children, or estate. That which they reckon fervency, 
enlargedness, or freedom, is often only the strength of sensual appetites going out after 
earthly things; yet our condescending Advocate takes even their prayers, and fans away 
the chaff, and presents them to the Father, and solicits for us those things we want. But 
our safest way is to be very submissive and short; for while we enlarge, earthly affections 
and unmortifled appetites take flre, and while we think the Spirit of God inflames our 
desires, we are mistaken, for its our lusts that are kindled. This is a strange unhallowed 
flre; love to the world furnishes fuel to it. 

July. I have been in London just a twelve-month: I bless God it has been the 
sweetest time ever I had - the kindest visits, - the nearest sensible communion with God, - 
lively faith and close dependence on Christ. I have not succeeded in the particular 
business I came up for; I bless God for it; it is better as it is; I have had an infinitely 
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richer equivalent, (if I may call it so) pearis for pebbles, precious grace for worthless 
mammon and trash. I commit myself to him for counsel, conduct, and protection, on my 
retum. Sailed on the IS"', and trust to Providence, we shall have a prosperous voyage. 

July 20. A solitary Sabbath at sea; yet communion with God. In the aftemoon, I 
went up to the cradle at the top of the mast, to be retired. We had been becalmed all day, 
and lay hulling on the water. I had not spent much time in prayer and meditation, when 
there arose a fresh gale, which obliged me to come down in great haste, and the seamen 
to handle their sails. So strong and fair was the wind, that we ran before it 140 miles. 

July 23. This day I landed in Scotiand; but company, business and drinking did 
so steal away my time, that I was not in a right thankful frame all day. I have trifled 
away eight days since I came home, and could wish them scraped ait of the register of 
my Ufe. 

In August, Captain Blackader joined his regiment at Perth, where he appears to 
have exerted himself diUgentiy for promoting their moral improvement. "I pray," says 
he, "that God would bless and countenance the endeavours I am using here for curbing 
vice, and furthering reformation: I hope he wiU, for I think I am upright, and have his 
glory singly before my eyes. I strive daily to do what good I can, by the example of a 
holy life." 

About this time, he had resolved to change his "single and solitary Ufe," as he 
expresses it, and fixed his affections on Miss Anne Callander, daughter of James 
Callander, Esq. of Craigforth, near Stirling. The habitual spirituality of his mind is 
remarkably evinced by his conduct on this occasion, which also illustrates some of those 
mistakes into which, as I have noticed, he was apt to fall with regard to having 
contingencies prognosticated or ascertained by special interpositions of Providence. "I 
trust," says he, "that in this affair, I shall be guided by the Spirit of God, for I hope I may 
appeal to him, I am single and upright in my intentions. I have examined my heart, and 
dare say there is no idol in it to draw me from the road of duty. I have not taken one step 
in it, without seriously asking counsel and direction of God. If it be for his glory, and the 
advancement of grace in me, let him prosper it; if any thing else, let him put a stop to it; I 
shall see afterwards, it was for my good that it succeeded not. I sought particularly that 
he would shew and determine me by some special providence, whether I should proceed 
or let it drop, and whether this should be the particular person or not. Happening within 
half- an- hour after, unexpectedly to fall into her company, I looked upon it as somewhat 
observable, and encouraging me to go on." They were married on the 4^ of February, 
1702, and though their union was not blessed with any family, this circumstance seems to 
have in nothing abated their mutual affections. He cherished for her an ardent and steady 
attachment. She accompanied him to the Continent, and remained generally, during the 
campaigns, in some of the towns with the Dutch frontier. 

September. I live much easier and happier here (Perth) than I did at Exlinburgh. 
The reason is, I can retire and be alone as much as I please. I may be no longer or oftener 
in company than I choose. I like to withdraw in the intervals of business, and keep up 
fresh intercourse with heaven by faith. Here there is less bustie, and fewer temptations. 
My soul is making a voyage, as it were, to Emanuel's Land, through a stormy sea, like a 
frail bark on the wide ocean. There come flans and hurricanes that drive her fir out of 
her course; then a Uttie easy weather, and she retums to her due course; she does not 
perhaps sail a watch, till another tempest drives her away again. Alas! at this rate, when 
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shall I perfect my voyage, and gain my desired port. It is only fee grace and mercy that 
can prevent one from making shipwreck, - Awake, O north wind; come thou south and 
blow, that I may at last get an abundant entrance into my destined haven. 

October. When I get not the morning to myself, I am not right all day. An 
earthly, sensual temper grows upon me. Vain fancies, and roving thoughts take 
possession of the mind. Satan being chased, as it were, out of all the rest of the faculties, 
seems to retire into the imagination, from whence, as from a garrisoned citadel, he makes 
war upon my soul. Lord, give me grace to be watchful, faith to be my anchor in storms 
and tempests. 

November. I find my heart like the sluggard's garden, full of weeds if it be 
neglected but twenty- four hours. Worldly lusts, foolish thoughts, and trifling 
imaginations take root, and spring up in rank and rapid growth. My mind, in 
consequence, is disordered; my soul is inflamed, and takes in poison at my eyes, by 
viewing vanity. 

December. Employing myself in the work of public reformation, and frequently 
in Society prayer. ^^ O that God would make use of my poor endeavours, to kindle love to 
Christ in the hearts of others, how glad should I be. But I observe this, when I talk of 
assurance as that which should be pressed after, and that which may be attained, I am 
always snibbed; and Christians talk of it as a thing to be wished for, rather than attained; 
and they commend generally a frame and case of doubting and fears, as one of the best 
that is to be won to. But I maintain, assurance is to be had, and it is the sin of Christians, 
oft-times, that they get it not; for through an excess of mistaken humility, they dare not; 
they think it arrogance to act faith boldly on Christ. A bold assurance is quite consistent 
with a humble and needy reliance upon him. Lord, strengthen my faith more, and help 
me to improve my time better in fiture. Many years have now passed over my head: O 
to be so numbering my days, that I may apply my heart to wisdom. 

In the beginning of the next year, 1702, the Cameronian Regiment received orders 
to go abroad. We shall therefore suspend our extracts for a Utfle, until we offer a few 
observations on the subject of the new war in which they were to be engaged, - a war, 
distinguished by victories more brilliant, perhaps, than profltable, - more illustrious to the 
military genius, than advantageous to the political interest of this country. 



It is not improbable, that he is here alluding to, and was acting in co-operation with, the Society in 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge, which was formed at this very time. That Society, as is 
well known, had its origin in 1701, among a few private gentlemen, actuated by a laudable zeal for the 
reformation of their countrymen' and more especially for the abolition of ignorance and impiety in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Their usual place of meeting was Edinburgh. Whether Captain 
Blackader was an original member, I know not, but his name appeared sometime afterwards on the list. - 
Vid. Account of the Rise, Constit. and Management of the Society. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WAR OF THE SUCCESSION 



Causes of the War - Disputed Succession of Spain - Pretender Proclaimed in France - Grand Alliance - 
Cameronian Regiment embarks for Holland - Captain Blackader rejoins the Army - Success of the Allies. 

rr often happens that treaties, destined to be permanent, and to allay for ever the feuds of 
rival powers, are the very source from which national hostilities spring. AH those 
disputes that embroil states and empires in more implacable animosity, generally have 
their foundation laid in the intricacies or equivocal terms of those contracts. 
Contingencies happen for which there are no special provision. Advantages occur, either 
unforeseen or anticipated, which offer too powerful a temptation to be resisted. Leagues 
and bonds are then found to be but of slender obligation. The most solemn stipulations, 
when opposed to interest or ambition, are in danger of being disregarded, or considered 
as obsolete whenever they cease to be agreeable or convenient. Such was the fate which 
the peace of Ryswick experienced, which had professedly for its object, the amity and 
lasting repose of Europe. Several reasons contributed to this interruption, but we need 
only mention the two principal cause, viz. the disputed Succession of the Spanish Crown, 
and the recognition of the young Prince of Wales as titular King of Great Britain. 

Charles n. of Spain, approaching his dissolution, and leaving no heirs of his own 
body, the settlement of his dominions became the primary object of attention and 
intrigue, in all the European Cabinets. The death-bed of the expiring monarch was 
surrounded with priests, nobles, and plenipotentiaries, each anxious to elicit symptoms of 
preference, or concessions favourable to their respective claimants. The three 
competitors who founded their pretensions on hereditary right, were, the Dauphin of 
France, the Emperor Leopold, and the Elector of Barvaria. Each had their several 
partisans. The Spanish nation favoured the claims of the House of Bourbon; the queen 
and the grandees declared for the Emperor, while the general security and interests of 
Europe seemed to require the succession for the Prince of Bavaria. In this singular 
contest, his Britannic Majesty took a very lively interest. As he affected to hold in his 
own hands the balance of power, and to be the head of the Protestant cause, he deemed 
the accession of the Spanish monarchy too ponderous to be thrown, undivided, into either 
scale, especially into that of France, to which he was naturally an enemy, and whose 
aspiring ambition it had been the ruling passion of his whole life to humble and control. 

A Treaty of Partition, as the best remedy against these apprehensions, was 
projected and signed by England, Holland, and France, by which the dominions of 
Charles were to be dismembered, and shared proportionably among the several 
competitors. But Louis, with his usual duplicity and finesse, while subscribing to this 
treaty, was secretly negotiating, through his ambassador at the Court of Madrid, for the 
whole succession, and had the address to get his grand- son, the Duke of Anjou, 
nominated in the Royal WiU as sole heir to the Spanish throne. The Duke was second 
son of the Dauphin, but this preference to a younger branch, was only a political 
manoeuvre; for while it secured the claims of the House of Bourbon, it tended to prevent 
any alarm which might be taken, had the two formidable monarchies of France and Spain 
been united in one person. Europe had thus the singular spectacle of witnessing a 
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powerful nation choosing a king from the house of a rival and an enemy. The Duke was 
accordingly proclaimed under the titie of Philip V. and his accession notified to all the 
powers in Christendom. 

This appointment placed Louis in a delicate situation. It was no doubt most 
flattering to his vanity, and a mighty acquisition to his empire, but contrary to his 
stipulations in the partition treaty, by which he renounced the entire succession of Spain. 
At first he affected to hesitate whether he should break his faith, or, by adhering to the 
treaty, deprive his grandson of a magnificent empire. But the feelings of nature, and the 
prospect of aggrandizement, speedily triumphed over all the obligations of leagues and 
alliances; and to satisfy his all- grasping ambition he was content to plunge his own 
subjects in new miseries, and deluge Europe with the blood of miUions.^" 

The elevation of Philip, and the treacheries of France, excited a deeper and more 
general indignation than the treaty of partition had done. The emperor exclaimed against 
this preference as a piece of injustice to himself, and threatened to carry his resentment 
into execution by force of arms. Holland began to tremble, when she saw those towns 
and territories which had been the barrier of her security, put into the hands of her 
enemies, and planted with hostile garrisons. England, though equally indignant at the 
conduct of the French king, had less cause of apprehension, and therefore felt disinclined 
to involve herself in foreign connections, which might encumber her with additional 
losses and expenses, from which the country had not yet recovered. And it may be 
doubted whether she would have declared herself a party to the Grand Alliance, but for 
the information which arrived at his time, of the death of the late King James, and the 
acknowledgement of his son by the courts of France and Spain, under the title of James 
m. This was regarded as an insult by the nation, and a manifest violation of justice to the 
crown, since William had been solemnly acknowledged by the treaty of Ryswick, king of 
England, Scotiand, and Ireland. 

The whole country was set in a flame; party animosities, that had lately rent and 
convulsed the kingdom, seemed to be forgotten in one common resentment. The 
Jacobites held it as a national affront, that a foreign court should dictate a successor to the 
British throne: The Whigs spumed at the idea of owning the legitimacy, and much more 
of recognising the hereditary titie, of a person reputed to be of spurious birth, and who 
had already been excluded and incapacitated by an act of the whole legislature. This 
indignation was heightened still more by an intercepted letter from the Earl of Melfort, 
govemor to the pretended Prince, purporting to support his claims by an invasion. 
Danger was now added to indignity, and the fears of the people co-operated with their 
resentment. Addresses to the throne were poured in from all quarters of the kingdom, 
filled with gratitude for the blessings of the Revolution, and breathing vengeance against 
this new aggressor of their peace and their liberties. 

Nothing could have happened more opportunely for William, who was ready to 
seize every opportunity of humbling the grandeur of his ancient rival, and had now an 
abundant pretext from his violations of faith, and his interference with the British 
succession. His own conduct in the partition treaty had occasioned considerable 
displeasure, and incurred the reproaches of the parliament; but his popularity began to 
revive, and the clamours of discontent which had lately echoed through the kingdom, 
were exchanged for ardent professions of loyalty. William did not fail to take advantage 
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of this accidental enthusiasm, and to improve it for the prosecution of his favourite 
schemes. The national ardour was fanned by an able and eloquent speech, wherein he set 
forth the danger that threatened their security, and the necessity of contributing their 
utmost to check the exorbitant power and the insolent usurpations of France. The event 
answered his expectations. Parliament entered into all his views, and promised the 
necessary contributions for the war. another Grand alliance was negotiated and 
concluded at the Hague, between England, the Emperor, and the States General. The 
object of this confederacy was, to defend themselves against the encroachments of Louis, 
who was now in a condition to possess the rest of Europe, and establish a universal 
monarchy; to put his Imperial majesty in possession of those towns and dominions which 
had been assigned him by the partition treaty; and to attempt the recovery of the Spanish 
Netherlands out of the hands of France, as a necessary barrier on the Dutch frontier. The 
quota of troops to be supplied by each of the contracting powers was as follows: The 
Emperor to fumish 90,000 men; the States 102,000; and Great Britain 40,000, to consist 
of 33,000 foot, and 7000 horse and dragoons.^' 

Military preparations commenced with the greatest activity. The towns in 
Flanders were garrisoned with French troops, and the Dutch forces who refused to 
surrender were made prisoners of war. The king of England, having completed his 
alliances abroad, and concerted the necessary operations for the campaign, retumed home 
to put himself at the head of his army. But he did not live to see his schemes carried into 
execution. He fell from his horse, and fractured his collar bone, and the effects of this 
slight accident proved fatal t a constitution already enfeebled and decayed. He expired 
on the S*" of March, 1702. His successor. Queen Anne, adopted his measures without any 
great alteration, and resolved to prosecute them with the greatest vigour. The 
concurrence of the British court was absolutely necessary to unite and consolidate the 
Grand Alliance, and the resolution of the Queen served to revive those hopes which the 
death of William seemed to have extinguished. On the 4"' of May, war was declared 
against France, and the Earl of Marlborough appointed to the command of the 
confederate army.'" After this short explanatory digression, we shall again resume our 
extracts from the Diary. 

The Cameronian Regiment, which had continued for some time in garrison at 
Perth, was again destined for foreign service. In the month of February, 1702, they 
received orders to repair to Holland, and join the confederate army. Captain Blackader 
remained in Scotiand with a recruiting party until the middle of July, when he rejoined 
his regiment on the Continent. His observations and reflections on this occasion, we shall 
record in his own words. 

February 1. Going to church in the forenoon, I first got the news of our going 
abroad. I bless God I have a sweet complacency in his will on this point; go or stay, the 
earth is the Lord's. As to all temporal things, I resign the disposal into his hands; his wiU 
is, that I should depend impUcitiy and frankly upon himself, and through grace I wiU 
depend upon him, and trust him cheerfully. He does all things well and wisely. 

February 20. This morning I employed in pouring out my soul before God, to 
implore his blessing and ask more grace of him, now when I have more need of it; and to 
beg, that if he send me out of Scotland at this time, he will let his presence accompany 
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me, (and if that go with me, all the world's alike to me.) I laid out before him the snares 
and temptations my employment is subject to ; the grief it would be to leave the gospel 
behind me, and launch out again among the trials, and vices, and perils of camps and 
armies. But I resign myself into his hands, to carry me wheresoever he will: And I am 
persuaded, wherever he orders my lot - in whatever service he employs me, I shall not be 
sent on a warfare at my own charges. His grace will be sufficient for me, and keep me 
from the pollutions of a wicked world I bless him for all hs mercies, and for the good 
appearances of reformation in this place (Perth) with which he has favoured my poor 
endeavours. 

March 5. This important crisis of my life is approaching near, and I am again to 
mingle in the troubles, dangers, and toils of a new war. This morning I took a solitary 
walk, and went up to the craig at Craigforth, and there I renewed my covenant with 
Christ, and ratified whatever I had done before. I implored him for such measures of 
grace as I should, fom time to time, stand in need of; and that he would supply sufficient 
strength and furniture, and order all my ways and actions aright. 

March 7. This day our regiment embarked, and it has been a sad day for me, for 
from five in the morning till late at night, I have not had a serious composed thought; all 
has been noise, bustie, and confusion. This is not the element I delight to breathe in. 

March 11. The clouds are gathering thicker and blacker, and a gloomy storm is 
coming on. Happy they who are compassed about with the shield of Divine favour. My 
comfort, in general, as to our church and nation is this, God sits at the helm, and rules and 
disposes all for his own glory and his people's good. As to my own particular, he who 
guides the universe, is my God and my Father. Let the world be tumed upside down - let 
the kings of the earth combine, and the nations rage tumultuously, - I am safe, I have a 
city of refuge to flee to. 

March 12. This is a doleful day; we have just got the common table news of the 
death of the best cf kings. Our dear Deliverer is taken from us. Alas! our cup of iniquity 
is full it appears, and we seem to be a people prepared and fitted for ruin. But the same 
God who raised up for us a Moses to bring us out of Egypt and the house of bondage, sits 
at the helm still, and can, after him, raise up a Joshua to perfect the deliverance, and lead 
his people into the promised land. Gracious Lord! be thou our strong tower of defence. 
Cast the arms of thy protection around the church and work of reformation h Scotland. 
Be our hiding-place in the evil day, our fortress in times of trouble. Disappoint the 
expectations of our enemies, and raise up the faith and the fallen hopes of they people 
desponding under this moumful dispensation. 

During Captain Blackader's stay in Scotiand, the Diary continues to run on in the 
same devotional strain; every line breathing sentiments of piety, resignation, and 
humility. Wherever he was stationed on duty, he regularly attended the public ordinances 
of religion. He let slip no opportunity of paying his vows before the people, at the stated 
solemnities of the sacrament; and his deportment at a communion table, is said to have 
been peculiarly grave, serious, and becoming. His self-denial and abasement were very 
remarkable: if prosperous in any of his undertakings, he never ascribes his success to his 
own prudence or dexterity, but to the blessing and guidance of heaven. Though never 
backward or remiss in his military duties, he frequentiy admits that a military life is his 
aversion, and regrets had had not preferred a situation wherein he could have done God 
more service, and employed his own talents to more advantage. His greatest horror was 
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to mix in the society of his profligate companions in arms, and be compelled to isten to 
their impure or profane conversation. He would rather have marched up to the enemies' 
batteries, than have sat at mess or remained in the company of such associates. The 
cannon's mouth was not so terrible to him, as the artillery of oaths and obscenities with 
which his ears were often assailed. And to this cause is to be ascribed his predilection for 
solitude and retirement in the intervals of duty, as well as those expressions of peevish 
and fretful discontent, which threw a dark shade even over his happiest moments, and 
gave the semblance of morosity and dejection, to a temper naturally rmld and cheerful. 

The vice of swearing was then become shockingly fashionable, and by the troops 
in Flanders carried to a shameless and execrable height. This must have been 

offensive to every man of common delicacy, but peculiarly distressing and painful to a 
mind such as Captain Blackader's, naturally sensitive, and seasoned with the most lively 
impressions of religion. And it is rather surprising, that among military men, where the 
sense of honour and courtesy is so acute, and resentment of affronts so keen, that his 
practice should be tolerated or treated with impunity. The swearer commits a breach, not 
only of morality and religion, but of modesty and g)od-breeding. He wounds the feelings 
of his hearers without cause or provocation. It may be true, that he offers no violence to 
their persons or their reputation, but he inflicts a pang which bleeds inwardly, and is more 
excruciating than mere bodily injury. And surely the man who needlessly and insolentiy 
tramples upon our conscience and our feelings, - who trespasses against all that we are 
accustomed to hold most sacred, ought to be reputed as culpable and unworthy of our 
society as he who is guilty of an incivility, or perhaps undesignedly, or in the heat of 
passion, casts an imaginary stain on our professional character. This vice, though one of 
the most common, appears to be one of the most absurd and indefensible. It cannot, like 
many others, plead motives of interest, of sensuality, or any natural propensity. Destitute 
of these aids and encouragements, it springs up, as it were, the rank and spontaneous 
growth of a superabundant corruption. 

In his political opinions. Captain Blackader impUcitiy adhered to neither party. 
"My temper," says he, "does not incline me to be zealous for any party or faction. I only 
wish to be zealous against sin; on that side let me always be found." For some time, he 
had been employed about Stirling, Edinburgh and Leith, in levying the necessary 
complement of men, in which he was very successful, notwithstanding his disdain of the 
usual alluring and plausible arts of a recruiting officer. He had also to provide a chaplain 
for the regiment in Ueu of Mr. Shields, who had one on the Darien expedition, and died in 
the West Indies. 

June 12 -24. I bless God who guides me by his Spirit and his providence: If I 
would but trust him and have patience, I would see all my concems well managed, and all 
turn to the best. I have reason to be grateful for his mercies in regard to my employment 
and recruiting, and that instead of bringing myself into snares by unwarrantable practices, 
my men are brought to my hand, and I have only to lay out the money. Every thing is 
ordered and disposed of well, though I know it not, and be ignorant which is the right 
way; I see it was best for me that I went not away with the last convoy. I stayed partiy on 
a spiritual account, and God has followed me with a temporal blessing also, for I have 
since got more men than I got in three months before. The one that run away some time 
ago, came back after wandering up and down several weeks, and says he could have no 
peace until he retumed to me again. How true do I find that Scripture: Be careful about 
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nothing, but in every thing, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, make your 
desires known to God. When I was anxious and solicitous about getting of men and 
recruiting my company, I got few or none: But when I came to a composure of mind, and 
trusted to Providence (still in the use of means), men, as it were, came to may hand. At 
first I had very littie hopes of getting my company made up; but now that He has 
provided for me, I find I shall not be behind others. O that he would give me grace to 
serve him in this and every station he puts me in. I have been taking some steps about 
getting a minister. Lord, direct and guide, and if this be the man, send him to us in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ. 

July (5. I am glad of the account I have just got from Holland of Mr. P. coming to 
be our chaplain; may God give him a commission to do us good. I was not expecting it, 
but it is a pleasing surprise, for Lord, thou knowest it was one of the greatest griefs I had 
to leave the gospel behind, and go where I could not enjoy it. O let me always enjoy thy 
precious gospel, though my worldly circumstances should be the meaner. I find help and 
delight in godly society, were it but in the company of four or five private Christians; and 
I would rather have the fervent prayers of the righteous on my side, than the whole 
Scottish army. The world may think this folly or hypocrisy, but I am not much anxious 
what people's opinion of me is, or what they think; though I desire to possess the good- 
will and esteem of all good men. But there is a day coming when every body must 
appear in their own colours, without any disguise; then it well be known who are sincere, 
and who are hypocrites. 

Having obtained his full complement of men, he set sail from Leith on the 13"^ of 
July. "I bless God who directs and disposes of all my business well, and makes every 
thing fall right without disappointments or cross providences; I look to him for conduct 
and protection, and commit myself and family to him in this voyage: And it is a great 
comfort to me, that there are several worthy Christians interested for us, and plying the 
throne of grace on our behalf; and I am persuaded it will not fare the worse with us for 
their sakes. 

July 17. This day we had several fears and troubles from contrary winds and 
storms, hi the aftemoon a French privateer appeared at a distance, but came not near us. 

July 23. We landed (in the Maese.) I bless God who has brought our voyage to a 
happy issue, who has preserved us from sea- hazards, from enemies, and under sickness 
and indisposition. 

July 25. Our voyage up the river appeared to be tedious, but it fell out otherwise, 
and we came to our joumey's end safe and well. And now I commit my way to God's 
providence, and beg more grace as I need. I entreat his blessing for my employment, - 
for this place, and the people I live among. 

July 26, Sabbath. I am now obliged to do many things that are not the proper 
work of a Sabbath; I was on the guard, and in hurry, noise, aid company all day. This 
makes me look back and think, with pleasure and melancholy, on the sweet intercourse 
and ordinances I enjoyed in Scotland. Here every thing is the reverse with me; the means 
of grace are fewer; quickening influences more rare; and snares strewn thicker. This 
makes me tremble to think how I shall get through, for I find temptations in every 
company, - in every step of my Ufe, - in every minute of my time. 

August 23, Sabbath. I complain of the deadness and formality of worship h the 
French church. I hear preaching, but it excites in my soul no eamest longings and 
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desires. The edge of my affection continues blunted and dull. Here I am not so eamest 
for spiritual supplies, nor so sensible of the want of them. 

August 31. I often find in the morning when I awake, the world standing ready, as 
it were, at the door of my hear, importuning for admittance, and whenever the door 
opens, it is sure to thrust itself in under some specious pretext: This makes prayer the 
more necessary. I wish to have the world under my feet, trampling upon its vanities, and 
not usurping the throne of my heart or reigning over my affections. 

About this time. Captain Blackader appears to have got some considerable 
accession to his fortune, though he does not mention through what channel. His 
generosity, on this occasion, was very commendable, and he speaks with extreme 
disinterestedness regarding the possession of earthly treasures. 

September 11. God is giving me, at this time, some means in the world, and more 
than I expected of it; and I take it as a token for good that he gives his blessing with it, 
because he has now put an occasion in my hand of laying out £100, a year, for the relief 
of a relation dear to himself, that needs it. (This relation, most probably, was his sister, 
Mrs. Young, then residing in Edinburgh, a widow with seven children, and in narrow 
circumstances. A few years afterwards, he made the same affectionate application of 
another legacy, which fell to him by the death of his eldest brother, generously 
renouncing his claims and his share of that bequest, in favour of his sister and her 
family.) 

September 30. I have been much taken up about my temporal affairs, and was 
afraid and jealous of myself, that my affections were too much going out after the world. 
But I pray God to keep earthly cares out of my heart; to let me have no riches or estates, 
but what he wiU give me his blessing with; that I may use them all with a holy 
carelessness and indifference, without losing a hair- breadth, or abating a grain- weight of 
my desires after a better treasure in heaven. 

It does not appear that the Captain was engaged in any of the sieges or actions of 
this campaign, at least, he mentions none of them in his Diary. Most probably he was 
employed on some of the detachments that were ordered to garrison such towns as it was 
supposed the enemy might attack. It is therefore unnecessary to take any retrospective 
notice of this year, further than is requisite for preserving a connection in the order of 
events. 

This new war, which was to humble the power of France, and reflect so much 
lustre on the British arms, commenced auspiciously on the side of the allies; 
notwithstanding various advantage which fortune had now thrown into the scale of the 
enemy. The present confederacy was inferior in strength and numbers, to that formerly 
headed by King William, a great proportion of the forces and treasure which they then 
commanded, was now in the hands of Louis. He had at his disposal the fleets and armies 
of Spain, besides her gold and silver mines. The Netherlands, Sicily, Sardinia, Milan, 
and Naples, were accessions which added vastiy to his resources. The Duke of Savoy 
was now united to the House of Bourbon by a double affinity, one of his daughters being 
married to the King of Spain, and another to the Duke of Burgundy. The electors of 
Colgne and Bavaria had revolted from the alliance, and admitted French troops into their 
territories. Louis had, besides, a vast advantage in having all the barrier towns in the 
Netherlands in his possession, and all the fortresses garrisoned with his own troops, so 
that, to all appearance, the allies were completely over- matched. 
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But these acquisitions did not secure to France that superiority or success which 
might have been anticipated. Though her power seemed then at the zenith, it had, in 
reality, begun to decline. An intemal change had imperceptibly taken place in her court 
and her councils, the effect of which soon became visible in her military operations. The 
age of her renowned generals and ministers was passed away, and her glory had departed 
with them. The exchequer and the war- office were no longer conducted by the policy of 
Colbert and Louvois. Conde, Turenne, and Luxembourg, who had led her armies through 
a splendid career of victories, were dead; and no successor had risen with talents or 
genius to supply their place. Military honours and promotions were bestowed on young 
men of rank, rather than veteran officers; as if nobility of blood could supply the want of 
knowledge and experience. The troops thus lost all confidence in commanders whose 
only qualification was the lustre of their birth, and whom they saw elevated at once to 
preferments which are often the reward of twenty years service. Such was the situation in 
which the affairs of Louis were placed at the commencement of the war, - a situation 
which rendered all his advantages unavailing. All his resources in talents and treasure 
were feeble and inefficient, when opposed to the financial strength of Britain, and the 
capacity of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, who, in military genius, perhaps surpassed 
the most celebrated generals ever France produced.^ '^ 

The rapid successes of the allies at the opening of the campaign, shewed to the 
world that the fortune of war had changed sides; and Louis, instead of over- running the 
enemy's country with his victorious arms, was forced to retire within his own lines, and 
act upon the defensive. The French army in the Netherlands was commanded by Marshal 
Boufflers, or rather the young Duke of Burgundy who had come to study the art of war 
under his directions: that of the Confederates, by the Earl of Marlborough, who arrived 
in the camp about the end of June. 

Previous to that date, the allies had made considerable progress, and gained 
several advantages over the enemy. Their first conquest was the small town of 
Keyserswaert. - It belonged to the Elector of Cologne, who, being in alliance with Louis, 
had admitted a French garrison into it. The trenches were opened on the lO"' of April, by 
a detachment under the Prince of Nassau, and after an obstinate siege of two months, the 
town capitulated, and was reduced to a heap of ruins. 

Another division of the Confederate army, under General Cohom, broke into 
Flanders, forced and demolished the whole line of fortifications between St. Donet and 
Isabella, which the enemy had been many months in raising with great labour and 
expence; and at the same tme, laid the casteUany of Bmges under contribution. In June, 
Marshal Boufflers made an attempt on the city of Nimeguen, but his design was 
completely frustrated by the Earl of Athlone, who commanded the third grand division of 
the Allied army. 

On the arrival of Lord Marlborough, it was resolved to bring the enemy to a 
decisive action. But Marshal Boufflers, whose peculiar talent lay in commanding a 
fiying camp, preferred a retreat to a pitched battle; and the Duke of Burgundy who had 
come to study military tactics, thinking flight unbecoming his dignity, quitted the 
campaign in disgust, having leamed nothing but how to avoid an engagement. The allies 
followed up their successes, and took several places with little or no resistance. The 
Castle of Wert was taken; the towns of Venlo, Ruremonde, and Stevenswert surrendered; 
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Marshal Boufflers all the while remaining in his camp, without offering to annoy the 
allies, or making any motion to relieve the besieged. 

With these conquests, the Deputies of the States were willing to have closed the 
campaign, but Lord Marlborough resolved to attempt the reduction of Liege which the 
Elector of Bavaria had delivered into the hands of the French; foreseeing of what 
advantage it would be for winter quarters to a part of his army, and the glory that would 
redound to the Confederates from this important acquisition. This rich and populous city 
lies in a pleasant valley environed with hills, the Meuse entering it in two branches, 
which with several smaller streams, form many delightful islands. The castle, which 
stood on the brow of a hill, was of great strength, and commanded the whole city. The 
Allied army sat down before the place on the 12"^ of October; on the M"' three English 
Regiments of horse, and as many battalions of foot under Lord Cutts, took possession of 
the town. On the 18"" the batteries were opened against the citadel, and on the 29"' the 
garrison capitulated. The French were thus obliged to abandon l^anish Guelderland, and 
resign to the Allies the command of the country between the Meuse and the Scheldt, 
while the reduction of Keyserswaert and Landau opened a communication between the 
armies on the Meuse and the Rhine. Such was the termination of this prosperous 
campaign. The Earl of Marlborough, by his good conduct, had established himself in the 
affection of the army. He was complimented by the States, and created a Duke by Queen 
Anne, in reward for his eminent services. The army broke up, and retired to quarters in 
November.' "^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAMPAIGN SECOND, 1703 



Opening of the Campaign - Captain Blackader kills brother Officer - Declines a Challenge - Strictures on 
Duelling - Extracts - Successes of the Allies 

THE Duke of Marlborough arrived at the Hague on the 17"^ of March, to open the 
campaign of 1703. Ten days afterwards he reviewed the English forces which were 
garrisoned in the country about Liege, and ordered all the troops to be in readiness to take 
the field. Operations commenced {l4^ of April) with the siege of Bonn, a very ancient 
and strong city in the circle of the Lower Rhine, within the Archbishoprick of that name. 
The siege was carried on with vigour and success, and on the 15"' of May the city 
surrendered. On this service. Captain Blackader was not employed, being then at 
Meastricht; in the neighbourhood of which, a number of the Confederates lay.^ ^ 

As he was not engaged in any particular action, for little of importance was 
transacted in course of the campaign, his Diary for this year, is rather uninteresting. 
While in quarters he laments, as usual, his want of opportunities frequently to attend 
religious ordinances, and that the discourses he heard, were not calculated to make that 
impression on his mind he could have wished 

February 21. Sabbath. I heard a Dutch sermon in the forenoon, and a French one 
in the aftemoon, but felt little the better for either of them. They had not that quickening 
and reviving influence to put an edge and fervour on my mind. In the evening, I retired 
to pray to God for more tender meltings of heart, and more intenseness of desires towards 
him; and when I had poured out my soul, I came away easy and cheerful. 

The following passage refers to the death of his brother's wife in Edinburgh, 
which affected him very sensibly. 

March 24. This day I got the sad account of the death of a near and dear relation. 
I bless the Lord she has died in the full assurance of faith. Her soul is now wafted 
beyond this boisterous sea of afflictions and crosses, into a delightful haven of rest and 
happiness. May the Lord be a comfort to the disconsolate, solitary husband, and a parent 
to his poor small children. I trust to him, and cast upon his care these five motherless 
children, with my sister's five fatherless children; his goodness can supply their loss. 
May he sanctify this providence to us all, and make us submissive when his rod speaks to 
us. 

Most of this, and the subsequent month, he complains of fatiguing marches; want 
of repose; and danger of being surprised by the enemy. His arrival at Meastricht, which 
he now visited after an interval of many years, brought to his recollection a very 
memorable and fatal accident of which he had been the innocent occasion, but for which 
he ever entertained the sincerest regret. This refers to a duel which he fought with a 
brother officer, the son of a noble family in this country, and in which he was unhappily 
instrumental in depriving him of his life. 

The affair took place in 1691, when he was a very young man: It is said to have 
originated in some triffling verbal dispute with a Captain S— , while over their wine, in a 
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company after dinner. Captain S. it appears, had taken offence at some expressions 
dropt by his friend in conversation, as if intended to call in question his veracity. 
Meeting with him some time afterwards, he reminded him of the alleged insult, and 
insisted upon having immediate satisfaction. His friend, astonished and unconscious of 
giving offence, asserted his innocence, as he could recollect of nothing he had said that 
could have the least tendency to asperse or injure his character. In vain, however, did he 
attempt to justify himself, and to shew him that the words he had used were on a trifling 
occasion, and not capable of the construction he put upon them. In vain did he assure 
him, that if he had given him just provocation, he was ready to make any proper apology, 
or any concession or reparation he had a right to demand. In a paroxysm of rage, and 
incapable of listening to reason. Captain S. drew his sword, and rushed on Lieutenant 
Blackader, who, for some time, kept retreating and expostulating; willing to terminate the 
dispute in some more amicable way. At length, iinding aU his remonstrances ineffectual, 
and perceiving his own Ufe in danger, he saw himself obliged, in self-defence, to close 
with his antagonist. An unfortunate thmst soon laid the Captain lifeless at his feet. The 
consequences of this rash misadventure might have proved fatal to himself, but 
fortunately the whole contest was seen from the ramparts of the town, by several soldiers 
who bore witness to the necessity under which he was laid to defend his Ufe. The matter 
was speedily adjusted; and after a regimental trial, the Lieutenant was honourably 
acquitted. The event, however, was too solemn, and made too deep an impression on his 
mind ever to be forgotten; and it is said, as long as he lived, he observed the anniversary 
of it as a day of mourning, of penitence, and prayer. 

April 28. Marching aU this day. We came to Maestricht in the evening, but 
things here have a bad aspect; the enemy preventing us, and disappointing our designs: 
although, I bless God, I am not anxious about events; he keeps me in perfect peace, I 
have nothing to fear. At night I went alone to visit that spot of ground, as near as I could 
find it, where, twelve years ago, I committed that unhappy action: There I fell down on 
my knees, and prayed as I had done several times throughout the day, that God would 
deliver me from blood- guiltiness; that the blood of the Lamb might purify the stain, and 
wash away the crimson dye of the poor man's blood. I hope the Lord heard my prayer, 
and cleansed my heart as well as my hands from that pollution. 

May 2. This night I went again to the same place, where I had serious thoughts, 
and some assurance of my sin's being pardoned. 

When upon this subject, we may notice another occurrence of a similar nature, 
that took place at a subsequent period of his military life. The precise date cannot now be 
ascertained, but it must evidentiy have happened during some of the campaigns, either in 
Germany or the Netherlands. He is said, upon what occasion we know not, to have 
received a challenge, which he refused to accept; as he did not see sufficient cause to 
justify so desperate a resource. His adversary, in consequence of this refusal, threatened 
to post him as a coward, to which he replied coolly, "That he was not afraid of his 
reputation being impaired, even if the threat were carried into execution." It happened at 
this time, that an attempt was determined on against the enemy, of a kind so desperate, 
that the Duke of Marlborough hesitated to what officer he should assign the command, 
and had resolved to decide the matter by throwing the dice. Captain Blackader went 
immediately to him, and offered to undertake the duty. His offer was accepted; and by 
the Providence of God, he came off with great loss of men, but without any personal 
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injury; and with the complete establishment of his character, not only as a brave man, and 
an able officer, but also with general estimation as a consistent Christian. 

These anecdotes exhibit Captain Blackader's character in a very interesting and 
instructive point of view. Though persuaded that the profession of arms is not, in 
principle, incompatible with the profession of religion; yet when the laws of the one were 
found to be directly at variance with the laws of the other; he had no hesitation in 
deciding which of the two ought to regulate his conduct. Though a soldier, he did not 
forget that he was a Christian; and he has shewn, that while he served with zeal and 
fidelity under the standard of an earthly sovereign, he could maintain an allegiance no 
less inviolable to the sacred banner of the cross. He had too much regard for the sanction 
of the Divine Law, and the express declaration of Scripture against murder and revenge, 
to shed innocent blood from the caprice of fashion; or submit to be regulated in his 
actions by the fanciful and arbitrary enactments of human authority. In the first unhappy 
accident related above, he drew his weapon with reluctance, and not until self-defence 
had made it absolutely necessary. If he had injured his antagonist, he was willing to 
repair the injustice. If he had been betrayed into any inadvertence of speech, from levity 
or want of due circumspection, (for he disclaimed all intentional offence,) he was ready 
to apologize or offer any reasonable satisfaction. He considered it no humiliation - 
nothing derogatory to his reputation as an officer or a gentleman, to acknowledge his 
imprudence or his error. But the unfortunate victim, deaf to every remonstrance, rushed 
headlong on destruction, and paid with his blood the price of his foUy. 

In the second instance. Captain Blackader prevented the repetition of a similar 
tragedy, at the fearful risk of committing a trespass against the omnipotent laws of 
military honour. He was threatened with the odious and appalling imputation of a 
coward, because he refused to expose his life to the fury of a madman, or become himself 
a deliberate murderer. This refusal was not made from any want of courage, or on any 
ground of fear, which the most pusillanimous are always the most reluctant to 
acknowledge; but from his conviction, that no law of honour, though enforced by all the 
penalties of infamy and disgrace among men, and sanctioned by the patronage and 
example of the highest military authorities, could possibly impart to any human being a 
right to shed the blood of his fellow- creature. He would have been content to relinquish 
his friends and his commission, sooner that be in any way a willing accomplice in an 
affair so repugnant to his conscience and his feelings, so utterly in violation of every 
principle he had been accustomed to venerate as sacred. To purchase the esteem of the 
world on these terms, would be to incur an indelible disgrace, to establish an idle 
reputation on the ruins of his own peace and innocence. Having expressed his contrition 
for the undesigned offence, and tendered overtures of reconciliation, he may be 
considered as having done enough to acquit himself - not perhaps according to the refined 
maxims of his profession, but certainly in the judgement of every candid and sober mind. 

As to the charge of cowardice, he might perhaps have repelled it by an appeal to 
his former rencontre - to the many dangers he had already faced - and the unimpeachable 
honour of his military reputation. In the general tenor of his character for meekness, 
forbearance, and aversion to stir up strife, he had a moral armour that might have blunted 
the shafts of calumny, and made the false or petty accusations of his adversary recoil 
upon his own head. He might have rebutted the charge with the truly noble reply of his 
celebrated countryman and companion in arms, "I fear sinning, though you know I do not 
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fear fighting.'^^ But he went a step farther. He retrieved his honour without violating 
his principles. He made his sword cancel the imputation of cowardice - not by plunging 
it, without provocation, into the bosom of his friend - not by depriving the service, it may 
be, of a brave officer - or involving perhaps, in sorrow and disgrace, a widow and orphan 
family; but by signalizing his courage against the enemies of his country - by venturing 
fearlessly, and of his own accord, on a desperate expedition of chance, where neither duty 
nor necessity called him. Here he displayed his bravery where alone it could be most 
honourably and most advantageously displayed. And how much more creditable does 
this conduct appear, I may venture to say, even in the eye of his own profession, than if 
he had come off with the heroism of running his antagonist through the body, or fallen 
himself a victim to this imaginary test of valour. 

It has been matter of just and frequent astonishment, how this detestable practice 
of duelling, should not only be tolerated as an indispensible evil, but meet with advocates 
and defenders, who would retain it either from motives of virtue, - as if this barbarous 
and Gothic custom were of a more polishing and civilizing influence than the spirit of 
Christianity; or of necessity, - as if no other principle on earth were powerful enough to 
maintain order and propriety among men. The laws of murder and assassination they 
have exalted into a study, and a science which must be cultivated as an accomplishment 
by every pretender to genteel education; which forms the cabalistic charm of admittance 
into the company of honourable men or the circle of polite society. A few such 
instances, however, as the one recorded above, would go far to alter the prevailing taste, 
and direct the current of public opinion against these absurd and erroneous maxims We 
know well what unbounded efficacy the patronage and example of official or leading 
characters exert over matters of fashion or amusement. Places of public resort sink 
rapidly into discredit and decay, the moment they cease to frequent them. Manners or 
opinions that may have held long and undisputed sway over the human mind, whenever 
they cease to be honoured by their countenance and support, are proscribed the circles of 
politeness, and abandoned as the relics of a vulgar and antiquated age. In short, even 
pleasures and dissipations that have all the advantages of secrecy, and may plead the 
desires of nature, no sooner lose the magic attraction of fashionable names, than the 
general taste instantly declares against them. Examples of this kind, therefore, would 
operate as a salutary antidote against the epidemic contagion of single combat, and 
furnish a more successful weapon than all the argument and raillery that has been 
employed against it, for attacking and putting down a custom, which is contrary to the 
principles of reason and justice - repugnant to the feelings of humanity, - and condemned 
by the laws of God and man. 

While the allies were besieging Bonn, the Marshals ViUeroi and Boufflers 
conceived the project of attacking Liege, and with this design had provided 15,000 
pioneers, 3000 waggons, and other necessaries. In the beginning of May they advanced 
unexpectedly with an army of 40,000 men, to Tongres, 13 miles from Liege. This 
obliged the confederate troops in that place to retreat with all possible speed, under the 
cannon of Maestricht, eight miles off. The enemy fell upon the small garrison of 
Tongres, and compelled them to surrender at discretion, after a brave defence of 28 
hours. This delay gave he rest of the forces about Maestricht time to draw together; and 
when the enemy approached they found, to their surprise and disappointment, the 
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confederates drawn up in order of battle, under General D'Auverquerque, and prepared 
for an engagement, though much inferior in number. An opposition so unexpected 
staggered the resolution of the two Marshals. From ten in the morning until three in the 
aftemoon, the two armies stood gazing at each other, within cannon reach; when the 
enemy, not daring to attack, retumed back to Tongres, leaving to the Allies an unstained 
victory. 

May 1. Now there is some appearance of action. I bless God, I need not be afraid 
to face death or go to fight, for the Lord of armies is my covenanted God, and I commit 
myself cheerfully to him. 

May 3. This has been a remarkable day. In the morning, the whole French army 
advanced to attack us: Our army drew out, and there was all the appearance could be of a 
battle. Their lines came so near us, that our cannon played upon them. For myself, I had 
a serious spiritual composed frame through the day; was in no hurry or fear, and not 
anxious about the event. I did not depend on any stock of courage within myself, but 
sought it from God, and he gave it me. Towards evening the enemy retired, and we 
retumed to our camp. 

May 15. Marching from four in the morning till eleven: much fatigued. I was 
surprised a little with passion, and spake a rash ill- chosen word, for which I was sorry, 
and implored Christ for pardon. Lying now near Tongres, which brings to my mind a 
providence of twelve years old, and stirs me up to bless God and be thankful. 

The whole month of June was spent in pursuing the enemy from place to place, 
and endeavouring to draw them to a battle, which they carefully avoided. The Duke of 
Marlborough, who had proceeded to Maestricht after the siege of Bonn, pressed them so 
hard, that they were obliged to continue at arms night and day, retreating before him with 
great precipitation. Finding it impossible to provoke them to an engagement, the Duke 
resolved to force their intrenchments, which was done in two different places by General 
Cohom and Baron Spar. 

June 9. This day we were reviewed. 

June 15. On command this and the tree following days, which discomposes me, 
as I am never right unless I have quiet retirement in the intervals of business. 

June 18. Marching all this week, often both night and day. It has been the 
hardest for fatigue I ever marched in. Yet I bless God, I was serene and contented. 
Though a slave in the galleys, I should think it heaven to enjoy communion with him. 
With His presence, all places of the earth are alike to me. I see from the ill company 
around me, that the peace of conscience, satisfaction and tranquillity of soul, flowing 
from the reflection of having employed time well, far surpasses all the sensual pleasures 
that earthly men are capable of relishing in this world. 

Speaking of the decline of morality in the regiment, and contrasting the general 
conduct of the military with what it used to be, he observes, "This is a sad corps I am 
engaged in; vice raging openly and impudently. They speak just such language as devils 
would do. I find this ill in our trade, that there is now so much tyranny and knavery in 
the army, that it is a wonder how a man of a straight, generous, honest soul can live in it. 
I own I am, on many accounts, unfit for it, or for any business or dealing that requires a 
suppleness and dexterity of temper to play and manage every body according to their 
various humours and passions. Armies which used to be full of men of great and noble 
souls, are now tumed to a parcel of mercenary, fawning, lewd, dissipated creatures; the 
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dregs and scum of mankind: And those who will not fawn and crouch, are made the butt 
of malice, and oppressed by the joint conspiracy of wicked men." 

On the last day of June, the battle of Eckeren was fought between General 
Obdam, with a few battalions of the Dutch, not exceeding 10,000 men, and Marshal 
Boufflers, who was detached from the main army, with a body of about 30,000 troops, 
and came upon the Allies, by surprise, at the village of Eckeren, four miles north of 
Antwerp. In this action, the Marshal had the advantage, though he lost more than double 
the number of men, and was obliged to abandon the field of battle by night, without beat 
of drum. That part of the army, under the Duke of Marlborough, was not present at this 
engagement; but in order to repair the disadvantages they had sustained, his Grace, on the 
27"' of July, again attempted to draw Marshal Villeroi to a battle, which the latter 
avoided, setting fire to his camp, and retiring within his lines. 

Of these operations, the Dirary for this month, takes no notice. The only passage 
worth extracting, is one which gives, very distinctly, the Writer's notions on his favourite, 
though somewhat fanciful theory of prayer. 

July 6. I met with something very remarkable this morning. I was praying for 
sanctification, and for more grace, without thinking on any temporal mercy. The Spirit of 
God impressed me, of a sudden, to seek a temporal blessing, which I did; and I found 
such access and enlargement, and faith so lively and strong, that I had reason to think he 
heard me; and I believed in the performance of it. Now, ordinarily I do rot seek temporal 
mercies peremptorily or positively, but with submission to his wiU and Providence; nor 
do I think I am inclined to enthusiasm; but I think I should slight and neglect the motions 
of God's Spirit, which certainly impress the soul sensibly on frequent occasions, if I 
should not take special notice of these impulses, when I find so many concurring marks. 
I wait therefore patiently for the accomplishment; and am also well satisfied to want it, if 
the Lord please; but I think it was sealed to me, and his Spirit never seals a lie. 

I have this uptaking of prayer, and the hearing of prayer: When Christ, who has 
purchased all good things for us, has a mind to give us a particular mercy, he intercedes 
with the Father as our Advocate, and having detained it, the Spirit, who being God equal 
with the Father and Son, and is witness to what Christ intercedes for and obtains for us, 
comes down, or is sent down, and suggests to the believer's soul; impressing it strongly to 
put up that very suit, and ask the same mercy he heard granted to Christ's intercession in 
heaven. The believer entertains and cherishes the motion, and puts up the suit in Christ's 
hand. The Spirit intercedes boldly with us, because he knows Christ has obtained it. The 
believer begs boldly, because Christ having a mind to give, does always give faith the 
honour of it, by setting it to work; and whenever faith interposes, he sees the business is 
done. When faith draws, Christ lets go the hold to us; and when it stops, he stops. 

August 26. We had a design of fighting, the enemy making as if they intended 
action, but it was again put off. 

August 27. Riding all this day. In the aftemoon, I retired all alone to the fields to 
offer my grateful remembrance of God's goodness to me and mine through this 
campaign. 

On the IV"' of this month Huy was invested by a detachment from the grand army, 
and in ten days the town and castle surrendered; the allies having not lost above twenty 
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men. At this siege Captain Blackader was not present, Colonel Frederick Hamilton being 
the only English brigadier in that service.^ ^ 

The siege of Limburg was next determined upon. This, though a small, was a 
very strong city, and capital of the Dukedom or territory of that name. The Duke of 
Marlborough took the command in person. On the lO"" of September the town was 
invested, and on the 27"^ it capitulated. The city of Guelders was bombarded in 
December by a detachment of Prussians, and reduced to a heap of ruins, and with these 
achievements ended the campaign for this year. The allies thus quitted the field with 
honour, having made themselves masters of the Duchy of Limburg, and the whole 
Spanish Guelderland; and secured the country of Liege and the Electorate of Cologne 
irom the incursions of the enemy. In October, orders were issued for the necessary 
disposition of the troops in their quarters, and the Duke of Marlborough soon after 
retumed to England. 

Captain Blackader immediately repaired to Rotterdam where his lady usually 
remained during the campaign. 

October 11. This afternoon I arrived at Tongres. Next day I came to a place 
where I might well set up my Ebenezer; mercy was on all hands: on the ight was that 
place, where, twelve years ago, that ever to be regretted and mournful business fell out; 
but God, I trust, has delivered me from blood- guiltiness, and pardoned my sin. On the 
left was that place where the enemy thought to have surprised us, and cut us off; and 
where I had a merciful deliverance the beginning of this same campaign, about half a- 
year ago. 

October 19. Marching towards Breda. 

October 23. Travelling still, sometimes by land, sometimes by water, and with 
good company. Came at night to Dort, where we have likewise reason to set up our 
Ebenezer, and remember God's vast goodness and mercy in this same place. 

November 20. My lot is full of mercy, but like a spoiled child, except I have that 
which I am most fond of, I cannot relish any other mercy. After a long and weary march 
we came into Rotterdam. O what shall I render unto God for all his goodness to me; now 
he has brought me home, after a long campaign, to the same place I went from. I beg 
grace to pay my vows, and mind those engagements I entered into when I went out. The 
Lord has mercifully preserved me, amongst the hazards of a camp, kept me from the 
infection of iU company - let no evil befall me - no plague come near my dwelling. But 
ah! what shall I say; I am not pleased with myself since I came into garrison. I see I 
cannot carry right either under the want of enjoyments, or under the possession of them; I 
have too much complacency and satisfaction in them; I am ready to tum secure and fall 
asleep, and forget that this is not my home. 

December 9. I am learning, and to leam to know myself every day; and since I 
came here I have made a discovery of myself I knew not before. There is the half of 
religion, and the best half too, that I am a great stranger too, viz. submission and 
resignation to God's wiU and a giving up of my own wiU. I see that strong affections with 
weak grace, is like a sword in a madman's hand. When the inferior passions, appetites, 
and desires, come to get the sway and command, we resemble a crazy vessel manned by 
drunk slaves, who run it among rocks and shelves, in storms and hurricanes, and in 
danger of shipwreck every moment. But when the Spirit of God, (the true pilot of the 
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soul,) calm reason and grace take the helm, and clap these unruly slaves under hatches 
again, then all goes well; the soul glides smoothly under the gentle gales and breeze of 
the Spirit, and pursues its steady course to the desired haven of everlasting rest and 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CAMPAIGN THIRD, 1704 



The War carried in Germany - Extracts - Battle of Schellenberg - Battle of Blenheim or Hochstet - Captain 
Blackader Wounded - Returns to Scotland - Success of the Campaign. 

THIS year has become memorable in the annals of British history, being signalized by 
more brilliant victories, and more remarkable success than had hitherto attended the 
Confederate arms. The Duke of Marlborough, no more distinguished as an intrepid 
warrior, than as a skilful General, resolved to make the experiment of transferring the seat 
of war from the Netherlands to Germany. The state of the Imperial dominions rendered 
the interposition of the Allies, in that quarter, absolutely necessary. The Elector of 
Bavaria, now in the interest of France, had carried hostilities into the very centre of the 
empire. He had taken Neuberg, Ratisbon, and Passua; and having joined Marshal ViUars, 
they defeated the Imperialists on the plains of Hochstet, a place which was soon to 
become renowned by one of the most signal victories of the Allies. 

The Emperor was struck with consternation at these disasters, and reduced to the 
last extremity. His territories were over- run by the French and Bavarians, who had 
penetrated beyond the Danube, and threatened to besiege him in his own capital. 

The insurgents in Hungary menaced him on the opposite quarter, and nothing but 
immediate succours seemed capable of preserving all Germany from revolution, and the 
House of Austria from total subversion. Count Wratislau, the Emperor's Envoy 
Extraordinary, presented a memorial to the Queen of Great Britain, soliciting speedy 
succour, which her majesty was pleased to grant, by ordering the Duke of Marlborough 
and a part of the Confederate troops, to be sent to rescue the empire from its imminent 
danger. These subsidies could be the better spared, since the frontiers of Holland were 
now tolerably secured against the invasion of the enemy, being strongly defended by 
rivers, forts, and intrenchments. A small army, under the command of Mons. 
D'Auverquerque, was to be stationed in Flanders, to act on the defensive; while the main 
body with the Duke of Marlborough, were to march upon the Rhine, (which, by the 
taking of Bonn, was laid open as far as Coblentz) with the design, as was given out, of 
penetrating into France, but in reality, to carry the war to the very confines of Austria. 
AH matters relating to the operations of the campaign being happily adjusted, the Duke 
set out, having orders to the British troops, and the rest of the forces, to direct their march 
towards Coblentz and the Moselle. We now recur to our subject. 

January 1. Resolution to spend my time better, so as I may have peace in it; to 
serve God more cheerfully, - to trust him, and cast all my burdens upon him; not to be 
anxious or careful about any thing, but by faith and prayer, to interest him in it. Lord, 
give me grace to live so. 

January 2. Sabbath. On guard this day; and by company, kept from retirement 
for spiritual thoughts. 

January 4. My judgement sees the emptiness and vanity of things here below, yet 
my affections, for all that, will be doating upon them. Blessed Jesus, raise my affections, 
and fix them upon thyself. 
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January 6. This day, from morning till night, my spirits sour and chagrined: there 
is still, as it were, weight upon me; a melancholy temper, inclined to discontent, poisons 
all my comforts. Satan also works by it, and the least accident is friel to it. If this grows 
upon me, my life, which has been made sweet and comfortable by a long track of singular 
mercies, will become miserable. At night, I found help in prayer by faith, believing 
firmly that God will help me to serve him more cheerfully and pleasantly. 

January 15. I bless God, who keeps me so out of temptation - keeps me easy, 
contented, serene: It is his goodness alone, for if he should leave me to myself, my own 
corruptions would rise in rebellion against me, and make me miserable. 

January 20. I find great difference in my frame. Some days I am serene, 
cheerful, contented; others, without any outward cause, quite the reverse; every thing 
ready to become a temptation. 

January 21. This day business went on well. I find the best way to get through 
business is, to commit all to God. 

February 8. I keep too fast a hold of earthly enjoyments: I shall never be well, 
until I come to that, viz. to rejoice that I am a stranger in the world, that this is not my 
home, - to rejoice that the world is vain and unsatisfying, and all its comforts temporal 
and perishing. 

February 4. If I could Uve by faith, I might have a sweet life; for I find the very 
moments in which I beUeve, that my thoughts and temper are only pleasant and cheerful. 

February 8. This morning access to God in prayer; faith lively; tmsting in God; 
putting all my interests, my wife and family in his hands, believing fmnly that he wiU 
give a good account of all - that mercy and goodness shall follow me and her this 
campaign, as it did the last; for besides the promises of God I had last year to trust to, I 
have also the sweet experiences of the last campaign to encourage me, how he gave his 
angels charge over us, that no plague came nigh our dwelling - no evil befel us. We saw 
a peculiar care of Providence about us. O then, I desire cheerfully to trust a covenanted 
God stiU, and pleasantiy to put a blank in a kind Father's hand, who, I am assured, will 
give me a good account of all, and once more put songs of praise and deliverance in our 
mouths. Lord Jesus, strengthen our faith. It is only by faith we can Uve. When that fails, 
all fails. 

After writing this sweet experience, and praying it over alone, I called my wife, 
and she and I prayed it over jointiy, blessing and rejoicing in God for his mercies last 
campaign; trusting in him, and casting ourselves upon him this campaign; believing 
firmly that he will follow us with mercy and goodness stiU - that he wUl give his angels 
charge over us, - that he wUl protect, preserve, guide, and direct by his Spirit and 
Providence, - and that aU shaU be weU if we trust and rely upon him. 

February 18. Sabbath. O how much do I stand in need of reviving, quickening 
ordinances. I complain that I am here infected by the people, the country, and the 
company I live in; grace wastes away, and I become dry as a parched and thirsty land 
wherein no water is. Woe is me, that I sojourn so long in Meseh, that I dwell in the tents 
of Kedar. I long to be under a refreshing gospel ministry, where I have felt the sweet 
infiuences of his Spirit and grace upon my heart, Uke Dew upon the tender grass. Oie 
day, O Lord, in thy courts is worth a thousand. 

February 17. Again set apart this morning and forenoon, with my wife, for 
prayer, to humble ourselves in prospect of a new campaign, and to depend upon him for 
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grace and strength. - I prayed over the ninety- first Psalm, believing the sure performance 
of every particular promise in it. I resolved to depend more upon Christ, and to employ 
him in every circumstance of my life. 

February 20. A melancholy Sabbath, dejected and desponding. O how much I 
long for those rousing and quickening ordinances I once enjoyed, wherein I have felt the 
spirit of God powerfully reviving and refreshing a dead soul. The longer I stay in this 
country, I think I am the worse. O Lord, carry me wherever thou wild give me most of 
they presence, for I take no comfort in a life absent from thee. 

February 24. Deeply affected with my condition, both as to the sin and the 
misery of it. I looked to Christ for comfort, and especially to that promise. Come unto me 
all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

February 25. Concemed in an affair this day. Blessed Jesus, thou who art the 
truth, teach me what I should believe and own as truth; and let me receive nothing as 
current, but what thy Spirit stamps thy image upon; and then, be it never so small a truth, 
I desire grace to own and adhere to it at my utmost hazard. Give me. Lord, in my own 
cause, a meek and quiet spirit; but in thine, give me zeal, courage, and boldness. 

March 2. This moming and forenoon again set apart for prayer, for the presence 
and blessing of God this campaign, in the view of launching out into new storms and 
temptation. 

March 9. On guard this day, but kept out of temptation. Taken up all the 
moming about the regulations of our employment. I bless God for his Providence, that 
he keeps me in garrison here, when others are going out. I went out before when they 
were kept in. I know I did get good of that, and shall do of this likewise. 

March 12. Sabbath. Still I have not here that heavenly, spiritual frame that I used 
to have in Scotland. This country is infected with an air of formality. O that I might 
again behold the beauty of the Lord in his temple, and sit under his shadow with great 
delight. 

March 17. The day soberly spent at home; company in the evening. I see the 
world to be a theatre, and human life to be a downright farce, a stage -play of foUy, 
vanity, and pageantry. My judgement, in its cool reasonings, despises and sees through 
this vanity and emptiness, but alas, my foolish affections refuse to answer the hekn, and 
will run out fondly after earthly trifles; though, in the meantime, I see their insufficiency, 
that they cannot make me happy. 

March 20. On guard this day; but not watchful enough over my own spirit, and 
apt to sin through hastiness of temper. There are two things that frighten me most in the 
campaign. The ill company I may be engaged in, that I cannot shun; and too much 
occupation with the world, that withdraws me from the service of God. I have put up my 
suit to Christ against these two. 

March 31. On command, and marching all this day. My frame serene and 
spiritual. Singing hymns and psalms, and yet alas, sinning between hands by passion of 
hastiness of spirit. When I consider my way of religion, I think it is this: As to intemals, 
my thoughts, meditations, and secret outgoings of my soul, the spirit of God seems to 
guide and influence them; but when it comes to words or actions, then the weak man 
appears, and I seem to act by my natural temper, and do not so sensibly feel the conduct 
of the Spirit, as in the motions of the heart. This makes me shun company, public posts 
and appearances, and choose solitude and retirement; for I cannot get my words and 
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actions so ordered, as to be the true mirror of my mind. This employment also exposes 
me to iU company which I hate, and cannot live with. My soul is weary of the fents of 
sin. 

April 22. In company all this day; yet easy, serene and cheerful. I dare not say 
but I have made escapes in company, and I complain much I have not the talent or 
dexterity of bringing in edifying discourse, but rather join in their trifles. 

April 24. In the evening got accounts of our making the campaign far up the 
country. Serious and fervent in joint prayer, casting ourselves upon a covenanted God, 
and tmsting in him. The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. I care not where I 
go, if he go with me. His presence wiU make even a camp pleasant. But if thou go not 
with me. Lord carry me not out of the Busse. We were helped to believe that he wiU 
conduct us well through. 

April 28. This day we marched out of the Busse to the camp. I admire the 
goodness of God, that I am so easy and comfortable, for I was frightened in the prospect 
of a campaign, for snares and evil company, but now as it approaches, these fears are 
dissipated. 

April 30. Sabbath. Marching all day, but alas, involved in sin by company and 
idle discourse. A sad place to be in an army on Sabbath, where nothing is to be heard but 
oaths and profane language. 

May 1. On command this day, yet spiritual thoughts between hands. I am daily 
getting fresh instances of God's goodness to me. 

May 2. Marching all day; retiring occasionally for prayer. I have company the 
world knows not of; and were it not for thy presence. Lord, I would sink under 
discouragement; and could not live among the scum and dregs of mankind, who seem 
like devils broke loose from hell. I protest, I seek no higher post or preferment in this 
army; I rather seek to be fairly quit of it; I see it is not my element. I desire also to have a 
spirit above the foolish pageantry, and false notions of honour which the world admires. 

May 3 - 7. Marching every day. This not a proper work for a Sabbath. Met with 
a merciful Providence, my horse falling upon me, yet not hurt; this stirred me up to 
thankfulness. Joining the rest of the regiment in the aftemoon, where I got accounts of 
two or three particulars that were like to make me uneasy; but I retired to prayer, and 
there I cast all my cares, - all my burdens upon God. He lets me see this world is but a 
stormy sea, - a vale of misery and tears, one blast after another. 

May 8-15. Marching every day. a merciful and remarkable Providence 
happened to me this day. Lord, give me grace never to forget it. I had almost been 
drowned in the Moselle at Coblentz, if it had not been the goodness of God that sent me 
help. This I think remarkable, that I have been serious since ever I heard of our coming 
to the Moselle, praying for the blessing and presence of God; and yet at my very first 
sight of it, I was like to be lost in it. God deals frequentiy so with me; when he promises 
me any thing, he gives it such a tum by contrary providences, as may make the thing 
seem impracticable and past belief; and then in that difficulty, he tries faith by the event, 
for faith would not be faith, but sense, if all things went smoothly on without cross 
providences; but to believe when the thing seems impossible, is faith; like Abraham 
sacrificing his son Isaac. Lord, let the impression of this sink deep into my soul, and 
make me holy and thankful. I take it as a pledge of yet greater mercies to come in this 
joumey. 
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May 17. At night I got a warning that I am a frail creature; but, O Lord, thou art 
the God of my health. I trust to thee that thou wilt keep me in health, and prevent 
sickness in this expedition, for how ad would it be here among strangers! Thou art my 
Physician for soul and body. Lord, I tremble to think on the profanity and wickedness of 
this army that I am in, and what judgements we are like to puU down upon our own 
heads; for the English army are sinners exceedingly before the Lord, and I have no hopes 
of success, or that this expedition shall prove to our honour. Howsoever much we may 
think of ourselves, thou wilt humble us; but for my own part, I am not anxious, thou 
keepest me in perfect peace; and whatever thou do with the English army, I am 
persuaded, that by the mercy of God, I shall set up my Ebenezers through Germany. 
Wherever thou lead me, I shall be still and see the salvation of our God, while thou 
exaltest thyself among the heathen; be thou exalted very high, and work with they 
outstretched arm, and let not an arm of flesh have the glory. 

May 18. Resting this day, not designedly, but by reason of the roads. This is like 
to be a campaign of great fatigue and trouble. I know not where tiey are leading us, but. 
Lord do thou lead me in thy way. I will not trust to General's leading; thou who leadest 
the blind by a way they know not, I trust to thee alone, and put myself, and all I am 
concemed in under they conduct. I see the kind hand of a Father stiU about me. 

May 19-22. Marching every day. Arrived at Mentz after a long joumey. 

May 27. Army resting this day. I went into Heydelberg in company and hurry, 
and have no time for retirement. 

May 28. Sabbath. Army marching. By being in town I had retirement, for I 
shook off all company, and retired alone upon the banks of the Neckar the whole 
forenoon. I hope I had communion with God; my covenant with Christ ratified; my 
Ebenezer here set up; his presence implored: And this I beg, dear Lord, if this be an 
unlawful expedition, that thous wouldst yet tum me back; if thou go not with me, carry 
me no farther. When I consider this, that we are here assisting those oppressors that have 
wasted the church and people of God, persecuted and oppressed them, it makes me afraid 
the quarrel is not right, and that we shall not prosper; that I be satisfied that our quarrel 
against France is a very just one. O Lord, I commit all to thee; let me be found strictiy in 
they way, in the road of duty, fighting thy quarrel against thine enemies. It is a sad thing 
to be in an army where one has not confidence to pray for success, and dare not seek it 
with faith. Take, Lord, the honour and glory to thyself; work so that the arm of fiesh may 
not boast, but that the finger of God may appear. When thy judgements are abroad on 
the earth, then the inhabitants thereof wiU leam righteousness. When the carcases of the 
one half of us are dung on the earth in Germany; the, perhaps, the other half will bethink 
themselves. Be it as thou wilt; I fiee to the chambers of mercy thou hast provided in 
Christ; there I shall be safe, and may be, I shall be hid from the outward stroke also. I 
bless thee I have such sweet minutes in this army, they are as cordials which keep up my 
fainting spirits. At the writing hereof, I am sitting under a great rock, (it being a 
scorching hot day) cool and refreshed: Even so. Lord Jesus, be thou the shadow of a 
great rock in this weary land to me. 

June 1 - 12. Marching every day, eccept resting occasionally from great fatigue, 
or from bad weather and bad roads. 

June 13. Marching; frequent in ejaculatory prayer. I think this the great secret 
of Christianity, whereby a spiritual heat and edge of soul is kept up; communion with 
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God and his Spirit, cherished and entertained. I live as retiredly as possible, though I 
know this retired way is condemned by the gay world; but I care not, it is the safest way 
of living, to be kept free from the filth and pollution of the world. I value not their 
opinion; nay, it is rather a happiness to be hated and iU spoken of by them, for in all ages, 
the seed of the serpent has spit venom at serious Christians. They hate holiness and the 
image of God; and when they love any good people, it is a strong presumption that they 
are too like themselves. 

June 14. Marching and on command. 

June 15. Marching and in fatigue until midnight. 

June 16. This day we joined Prince Lewis' army. 

June 17-21. Marching and expecting to come to action. 

Thus, by rapid and fatiguing joumies, in littie more two months, the Confederate 
forces had penetrated to the banks of the Danube, and reached the scene of action. Their 
difficulties were not a littie augmented by the frequent bad weather they encountered, and 
the almost impassable state of the roads, which in those days were often littie better than 
foot-fracks. Yet the writer of the Diary has few or no complaints on the score of bodily 
fatigue, and not one anxiety about facing the dangers that were now gathering round him 
on ever side. These were not the objects that occupied or discomposed his thoughts. The 
irritability of mind he sometimes betrays, though it may have been increased by lassitude, 
was always occasioned by the impiety or profane discourse of the company he was 
obliged to mingle with. 

We find him, amidst hurry and confusion, constant in the exercise of private 
devotion, and embracing every opportunity of retirement for religious mediation. It was 
from these sources he drew not only his comfort, but his courage; and to this secret spring 
must be traced up that cakn and resigned fortitude which could render him superior to 
fear. Some can be bold on the prospect, or in the midst of danger, from a constant 
familiarity with it. Some have the faculty, as it were, of averting their thoughts from 
disagreeable images, of dismissing those timorous apprehensions that always create 
uneasiness or concem, and become daring from mere carelessness or insensibility. 
Others must have their nerves fortified by artificial stimulants, or their minds wrought up 
into unnatural frenzy. 

The Christian acts upon principles totally different. His composure rests on a 
better foundation than a thoughtiess levity of heart, or a reluctance to contemplate his 
own situation. To exclude from his thoughts what he cannot prevent, or rush on 
destruction with his eyes shut, he regards as the foolish and despicable shift of a madman 
or a coward; and calculated rather to increase and multiply his fears. He is never 
overtaken by surprise, because he is prepared for every vicissitude that can befal him; and 
in the day of danger he is uniformly seen more tranquil and consistent, and not less 
intrepid in his conduct, than those whose courage depends upon the temperature of their 
blood, or the artificial heat of their minds. And the reason of this conduct is obvious. 
Vice debilitates the mind as well as the body: while virtue warms and elevates the soul to 
great and noble actions; for can any thing be bolder than truth, or more fearless than 
conscious innocence? No conviction can be more animating that that which the Christian 
entertains, that all the contingencies of his life are in the hands of Omniscience; that the 
Divine presence, go were he wiU, compasses him about as with a shield; that it draws, as 
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it were, a sacred fence around his person, and furnishes a surer protection against the 
arrow thatflieth by day, than all the defences of art or of nature. 

The action alluded to above, was that which took place at Schellenberg, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Donawert, in which the enemy's intrenchments were forced, 
after a most obstinate and bloody contest. The Duke of Marlborough had conducted his 
march with such secrecy and despatch, that he was on the borders of Suabia before the 
enemy were apprised of his real destination. Their belief was, that he intended to lay 
siege to Traerhach, and penetrate into France along the Moselle. His purpose was 
originally communicated only to three persons, and was long kept a mystery to many of 
his own officers; some allusion to this uncertainty is made in the Diary for the 18"^ of 
May. 

Being joined by the Imperial army under the Prince of Baden, it was agreed to 
proceed without delay to the Danube; a resolution which greatly surprised the enemy, 
who now saw, for the first time, how far they were mistaken in their conjectures. The 
French and Bavarians had effected a junction, and a strong detachment of their best 
troops, under Count D'Arco, was posted on a rising ground at Schellenberg, where some 
thousands of pioneers had been employed several days, in casting up intrenchments and 
perfecting other works of defence. Notwithstanding these advantages and preparations, 
the Duke was resolved to drive them from their position. On the 2d of July, at three in 
the moming, he set out at the head of 6000 foot, and 30 squadrons of horse. About noon 
he reached the small river Wemitz, within a short distance of the enemy; but having to 
constmct bridges for transporting his troops and artillery, it was six in the evening before 
all was ready for the attack. The action commenced with the Dutch and British infantry, 
who attacked with their accustomed valour and intrepidity. An hour elapsed before the 
Imperialists could come up to their assistance, in consequence of which some of the 
English regiments suffered very severely. In half- an- hour after, the cavalry broke into 
the intrenchments, followed by the infantry, when a terrible slaughter ensued, the soldiers 
appearing to forget the weariness of a tedious and fatiguing march. The enemy fied with 
precipitation on all sides, leaving 6000 men dead on the field of battle. They were 
pursued to Donawert, and the very brink of the Danube, into which hundreds threw 
themselves, imitating the example of Count D'Arco and other general officers who saved 
themselves by swimming. In this contest Captain Blackader was not called into action; 
for although Brigadier Ferguson headed the infantry in the first attack, it appears that 
only a small proportion of his own regiment was actually engaged. 

June 21.^^ Easy and serene all day; cheerfully committing myself and all that 
concems me into the hands of God; fetching all my supplies of courage, and strength, and 
furniture, for going through the duties of my function, irom him alone; for indeed I 
pretend to no stock of my own either of courage or conduct. In the evening I witnessed 
one of the hottest actions I have seen. It continued from six to eight o'clock. We gained 
our point, and beat the enemy from their post, and yet we have no reason to boast or think 
highly of ourselves. The British value themselves too much, and think nothing can stand 
before them. We have suffered considerably on this occasion, and have no cause to be 
proud. During the action I was straitened in praying for success and victory to our 
people, and had not enlargement to seek any thing but that God would get the praise to 
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days. The battle was fought July 3d. 
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himself, and work so as the arm of flesh might not rob him of his glory. O that God 
might reform this army, that good men might have some pleasure in it. When we see 
what an uncertain thing our life is - now in health, and the next moment in eternity, it is 
wonderful we are not more affected by it. I see also that the smallest accidents give a 
turn to the greatest actions, either to prosper or defeat them: that human wisdom, 
courage, or any thing else we value ourselves upon, is but weak and fallible. There was 
only a detachment of 130 of our regiment engaged in this battle. 

June 22. In the evening I went alone into the field of battle, and there got a 
preaching from the dead. The carcases were very thick strewed upon the ground, naked 
and corrupting; yet all this works no impression or reformation upon us, seeing the bodies 
of our comrades and friends lying as dung upon the face of the earth. Lord, make me 
humble and thankful! I trusted in thee that I should set up many Ebenezers through 
Germany, and here in the field of the slain do I set up my memorial. Hitherto thou hast 
helped me. 

June 24. Passing the Danube, the effect of our victory the other day. 

July 4. Marching every day. O may I be found in the way of duty, for, like 
wisdom's, her ways are ways of pleasantness, and her paths peace. In our KING'S 
highway there are lights set up for direction, and a voice behind, saying. Walk ye it it. In 
our KING'S highway are cordials for the weary fainting traveller, streams of refreshment 
and of comfort. In our KING'S highway are magazines and store- houses of grace, that 
the traveller may go on from strength to strength. 

July 5-10. Marching. Things begin now in this country to take another aspect. 
Nothing is talked of here but accommodation and peace; but perhaps we count without 
our host too hastily. I know not how it wiU be; only do thou. Lord, direct and over- rule 
aU for they glory. 

July 11 -30. Marching almost every day, and sometimes on command. We are 
now divided and detached into three or four armies. I know not what Providence is about 
to do with us; but this I know, that wherever or with whatever army I may be, I shall set 
up my stone of deliverance as I do here at Rain,^^ for we have marched back again to the 
Danube. 

July 31. This day, after a fatiguing march, we repassed the Danube and joined 
three of our armies together. 

August 1. Resting till far on of the day, then drawing out our Unes as making 
ready to be attacked by the Duke of Bavaria and the French. I bless God I was stayed and 
composed, very easy and indifferent about fighting, recollecting my interest in him. 

These preparations were the harbingers of the ever memorable battle of Blenheim 
or Hochstet. After taking possession of ScheUenerg the Allies seized Donawert, which 
had been abandoned by the Bavarian garrison. The Elector had retired with the shattered 
remains of his army under the cannon of Augsburg. Finding it impossible to dislodge 
him from this strong position, the Duke of Marlborough, eager to profit by his recent 
victory, resolved to cut him off from aU supplies. He entered the Bavarian territory and 
took several places by storm. He ravaged the whole country, as far as Munich, with fire 
and sword, in order to compel the Elector to sue for peace or relinquish his connections 
with France. A negotiation was begun, but without sincerity on the part of the Elector, 



A small town in the circle of Bavaria, about six miles east of Donawert. It was besieged at this time, and 
taken by the Allies. 
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who only wished to prolong the truce until the French army should march to his 
assistance. On the 4^ of August, Marshal Tallard joined him with 22,000 horse and foot. 
Reinforced by these new auxiliaries he left Augsburg, with the intention of surprising 
Prince Eugene, who, with one of the Confederate armies, lay encamped on the plain of 
Hochstet. The Duke of Marlborough, with his accustomed vigilance, soon penetrated the 
design of the enemy, and on the 12"' he formed a junction with Prince Eugene. Being 
now in a condition to cope with their adversaries, who by this time had encamped ^ery 
near them, the two Confederate Generals proposed to attack them, though they were 
advantageously posted, their right flank being covered with the Danube and the village of 
Blenheim, and their whole front defended by a rivulet. 

This resolution being adopted, preparations were made with the utmost diligence. 
The drum beat about midnight, and by two in the morning, the whole army was in 
motion; but it was seven before they could be drawn up in order of battle. About noon, 
orders were given for the general attack, which was begun on the left, at the village of 
Blenheim, by the British infantry and four battalions of Hessians, who boldly advanced to 
the muzzles of the enemy's muskets, some of the officers exchanging sword- thrusts with 
the French through the palUsades. But the tremendous fire made such havoc among 
them, that they were forced to retreat, leaving nearly one- third of their number dead on 
the spot. A second assault, in which Captain Blackader was wounded, was made by 
Brigadier Ferguson, but with no better success, though they had retumed three or four 
times to the charge, and were as often repulsed. In this action, the Cameronian Regiment 
suffered severely, having about twenty officers either killed or wounded. While the 
infantry were thus occupied, the cavalry passed the rivulet - advanced up the hiU where 
the enemy's horse were posted, and put them to the rout, notwithstanding they rallied 
several times. 

It is not requisite here to enter into the particulars of this celebrated battie; suffice 
it to say, that after an engagement of five hours, victory declared for the Allies, although 
they attacked with a visible disadvantage, and after a march of ten hours in an extremely 
hot day. The loss of the French was computed at 30,000, and that cf the Allies about 
12,000, killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Thirty battalions of the enemy threw themselves into the Danube to escape, and 
perished before the eyes of the conquerors. Twenty-eight battalions, and twelve 
squadrons of horse surrendered to the British, who, after the fatigues of the day, were 
obliged to continue on their arms all night to guard the prisoners, as there was no place of 
security in the country where they could be put. They were kept inclosed in a lane or 
hollow square, formed by the troops at the village of Blenheim. On this duty. Captain 
Blackader mentions himself as one of the officers on command. 

August 2. Many deliverances I have met with, but this day I have had the greatest 
ever I experienced. We fought a bloody battie, and, by the mercy of God, have obtained 
one of the greatest and completest victories the age can boast of. In the moming, while 
marching towards the enemy, I was enabled to exercise a lively faith, relying and 
encouraging myself in God, whereupon I was easy, sedate, and cheerful. I believed 
rfirmly that his angels had me in charge, and that not a bone should be broken. During all 
the Uttie intervals of action, I kept looking to God for strength and courage, and had a 
plentiful through- bearing, both to keep up my own heart, and help to discharge my duty 
well in my station. My faith was so lively during the action, that I sometimes said within 
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myself, Lord, it were easy for thee to cause thy angels to lay all these men dead on the 
place where they stand, or bring them in all prisoners to us. And for encouraging our 
regiment, I spoke it aloud. That we should either chase them from their post, or take them 
prisoners; and I cannot but observe the event at seven -'clock at night, when they laid 
down their arms to us. Twenty- six regiments (some say thirty) surrendered themselves 
prisoners at discretion, to the Duke of Marlborough, and our regiment was one of those 
that guarded them. 

This victory has indeed cost a great deal of blood, especially to the English. I was 
always of opinion that the English would pay for it in this country; and when I consider, 
how, on all occasions, we conquer, yet with much blood spilt, I am at a loss to know what 
the reason may be. Perhaps it is that our cause is good, and therefore God gives us 
success in our enterprises, but our persons very wicked, and therefore our carcases are 
strewed like dung upon the earth in Germany. Among the rest I have also got a small 
touch of a wound in the throat; '°° but this, so far from making me doubt of the care of 
Providence, is really to me a great confirmation, and a remarkable instance of his 
protection; for the wound is so gently and mercifully directed, that there is no danger; 
whereas, if it had been half an inch either to one side or other, it might have proved 
mortal or dangerous. The Lord is a shield and buckler to me. We have all indeed good 
cause to rejoice; but O, shall nothing work upon us - shall nothing be blest to reform us, 
when so many of us are cut off - shall not the rest be- think themselves and tum unto thee. 
If they will not, thou wilt yet break us more and more, for thou canst waste us with 
victories, as well as with defeats. O Lord, thou hast assisted me, and given such liberal 
supplies during the action, that I was helped to discharge my duty, even with credit and 
reputation. Dear Lord, I lay down all at thy feet. I have no reason to be lifted up. It was 
not my own strength that carried me through, it was a borrowed stock, so the praise is 
thine, and not mine; for hadst thou withheld thy support, I had behaved scandalously. 

Such are the humble and modest reflections he makes on his own conduct, 
although, on this occasion, it appears to have been highly courageous. His confidence 
and composure in the heat of action, are thus expressed by himself, in a letter written on 
the field of battle to Lady Campbell at Stirling: - "I am just now retired from the noise of 
drums, of oaths, and dying groans. I am to retum in a few minutes to the field of battle, 
and, wrapping myself up in the arms of Omnipotence, I believe myself no less safe, as to 
every valuable purpose, than if sitting in your Ladyship's chamber." 

August 3. Worn for want of rest and refreshment; yet in the morning I went back 
to the place of our attack, where we were posted, and there among the dead, I again 
blessed God for my wonderful deliverance. 

The Allies were much embarrassed by the great number of prisoners, as they had 
no proper depot to secure them in, and little to subsist them. The Duke resolved to send 
his proportion, amounting to 5678 by water, to Holland, that they might be distributed 
among the garrisons in the United Provinces. Brigadier Ferguson, with five battalions of 
British foot, were ordered to guard them to their destination. With this convoy. Captain 
Blackader also retumed; we shall therefore follow him down the Rhine from Mentz, 
where the prisoners were to embark. 



Vid. List of Killed and Wounded. Lediard, vol. i. 269 
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August 4. Riding all day alone into Norlingen, and pleasantly employed in 
thinking over the ninety- first Psakn. At night, thankful for my good accommodation, and 
how happily I am sent in here among the kindest of my friends. 

August 5. Well all day; but in the evening a little uneasy, my wound beginning to 
grow painful; but why should I be exempt from trouble more than others? I bless God I 
am not groaning with broken bones, or bullets in my body, as many are. 

August 9. This day busy going though and visiting the wounded and dying 
officers. I see the vanity and emptiness of all things here below. Many who last week 
thought themselves brave and healthy men, are groaning and sinking down to the dust 
again. 

August 12. Somewhat uneasy that my time has been encroached upon by 
company too long, when I had no mind for them. At night seeing officers in pain and 
torment with their wounds, makes me thankful I am not so severely handled. 

August 13. Sabbath. Taken up all day in the house of mourning, burying a friend. 
O, I wonder at the sottish stupidity of men of our trade. They see their comrades with 
whom they used to drink and debauch, plucked out of the world in a moment, yet they 
have not so much as a thought that they have a soul, or what will become of it when they 
die. I look upon this impiety as the greatest madness a rational creature can be guilty of. 
The longer I live, I see the greater necessity for holiness. To see a poor creature on a 
death-bed, on the brink of eternity - forced to quit the hold of all earthly comforts, - 
nothing but horror - nothing comfortable to look to in the other world, surrounded with 
jolly companions, miserable comforters, is very affecting. Then a view of Christ is 
precious, an interest in him is worth a thousand worlds. 

August 25 -29. Travelling by water (down the Mayn.) Arrived safe at Frankfort. 
I bless God for his goodness, in restoring me to health and strength, while others are 
pained with their wounds, and some dead. 

September 1. Travelling this day, and coming to the baths at Wysbaden. 

From this place is dated a letter to his wife, containing some refiections on his 
present situation, which we shall insert. 

Wysbaden, September 9 
I have at last received a letter from you, the one you wrote to the care of Major 
Lawson at Frankfort. I suppose all you wrote to me at Norlingen have been missent. 
This is the only one of yours that has come to my hand since the batfle. I desire in all 
things to fall in with the designs of Providence, and am grieved at heart to think I have so 
much love to the world, and so littie to God, who, though he had never done any thing for 
me before, yet the experience of what he has done for me this campaign, - the wonderful 
deliverances, preservations, signal mercies, and loving kindnesses he has heaped upon 
me, might shame me out of all other love, and make me cry out. He and He only is 
altogether lovely. I use to wish for solitude and retirement, yet I must tell you, that 
though I have been in good company since I came from Norlingen, and had a pleasant 
voyage, and abundance of retirement and quietness, yet such has been my inward feeling, 
my want of peace and serenity of soul, that I have often wished to be in the midst of the 
army again, and in the brunt of the hottest battie. It has been iU with me these twenty 
days by- gone; but it is not always so. I have consolation when I get access to the throne 
of grace with my petitions, and am enabled to pour out my soul there. I write the more 
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plainly to you: knowing that I open my case to a tendered- heart sympathiser, who has a 
fellow feeling for my infirmities, and wiU remember me at the throne of our 
compassionate High Priest, who has bowels of mercy for tempted souls. 

But we need such trials and troubles to keep us humble and sensible of our needy 
dependence; especially after such mercies as I have experienced the whole of this 
campaign. I beg of you not to be discouraged with my complaints, for the Lord will deal 
bountifully with me. 

I know not whether I shall retum to the regiment, or remain here till they come 
down. Our Brigadier is on his way with five regiments that suffered most, (ours is not 
with him.) He is to be at Mentz tomorrow. I deign to wait on him there, to see what 
Providence will order. Perhaps I may be sent for Scotland this winter, for recruits. I 
would rather it came from himself, then that I should ask it; and if it do so, then I shall 
come down to Holland with him to get myself ready. If this do not happen, then I may be 
desired to retum to the regiment. But I am indifferent about all these things; let 
Providence work for me. If I come, the Lord will perhaps be gracious to me, and send 
me down to Rotterdam before the sacrament there, which I beUeve is about the beginning 
of October; and i would be a very desirable mercy to us both, if we might go into His 
house together, to take the cup of salvation in our hands, and pay our vows in the 
presence of his people. The Lord's blessing be with you, and give you grace to walk 
suitably to our great mercies, - to devote the rest of our lives to his service; and may the 
love of Christ be the tie and bond of love between us, that we may be more and more 
blessed in each other. 

I am thine. J. B. 

Mrs. BLACKADER, Mr. MONTIER'S, 
Merchand, Scots Dyke, Rotterdam. 

September 14. Still on our joumey, and sometimes in none of the best 

company. Passing by Coblentz, and at the writing hereof, just upon the place in the 
Rhine where I had almost been drowned in going up the country. This stirred up a sweet 
thankful frame. I looked upon it now as an eamest and pledge of his goodness to me in 
the campaign. 

September 15. Came safe to Cologne. When I am passing though towns or 
places I have been in before, it always awakes in me a tender remembrance of ny past 
mercies and deliverances. 

September 18. I am brought back again in safety to Holland. Coming to Dort at 
night, I recorded the goodness of God in the same room where I had done it before, when 
I arrived this time twelve- month from the last campaign. 

September 19. Arrived at Rotterdam. My soul humbled before God under a sense 
of the deadness and unthankfulness of my heart, after such signal favours as I have 
experienced. 

September 24. Sabbath. Enjoying the ordinances of the gospel, yet I could not 
have believed my heart would be so hard and insensible. It is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. 

September 30. Upon the wing, and in hurry all day; leaving Rotterdam the very 
day before the sacrament, when I expected to have taken the cup of salvation, and paid 
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my vows. I do not understand the language of this Providence; perhaps it is that my heart 
is not filled enough with love to Christ. 

October 1. Sabbath. Went on board. 

October 5. Pleasant passage; fair wind, and calm sea. 

October 7. After a prosperous and speedy voyage, we landed in Scotland safe and 
well. 

October 8. Enjoying ordinances which my soul delights in, and which was my 
principal reason for coming to Scotland at this time. I find also that I am the first that has 
yet reached Edinburgh, of any that were at the battles in Germany. 

While in Edinburgh, he complains of being too much exposed to company, and 
occupied with visitors that he could get no leisure for retirement. In a short time he set 
out to Craigforth with his wife, where they spent several months. 

The remainder of the campaign in Germany was marked by a series of successes. 
Ingolstadt, Augsburg, Ukn, Landau, ^°' Treves, Traerbach, and several other towns, 
surrendered to the Allies. The whole of Bavaria was abandoned to their possession, and 
they were masters of all the country from the Danube to the Rhine. The victory at 
Blenheim was the key to all these successes. Its consequences were most important. But 
for that, the Emperor must have been stript of his dominions, and forced from his capital, 
for the Bavarians had penetrated into Upper Austria; and the Hungarians, on the other 
side, were broken out into open rebellion, and wanted nothing but artillery and 
ammunition to have taken all the fortresses in the empire. Such were the effects and the 
conclusion of this splendid and celebrated campaign, which terminated after an 
uninterrupted prosperity of seven months, without experiencing a single reverse of 
fortune. 



Few sieges ever witnessed a more heroic intrepidity than that of the Governor of Landau, Mons. 
Lsubanie. The besiegers summoned him by a trumpet to surrender the place, before he was buried under its 
ruins. He replied with a noble scorn of their proposal and their threats, "that such an honourable funeral 
was to him an object of ambition, and not of terror; and that the love he bore to his country, would not 
permit him to surrender, until he was compelled by force." He kept his word; resolved to dispute it to the 
last. But while going round giving orders to his men, he was struck blind with the gravel thrown into his 
eyes, by the bursting of a bomb near where he stood; while, at the same time, a splinter of wood wounded 
him in the body. His spirit, however, was invulnerable; and he was led about the walls groping with his 
hands, and measuring the breaches made by the enemies' batteries, that he might give his directions 
accordingly. He continued to defend the town with the same firmness and resolution; his soldiers admiring 
his fortitude, and lamenting his misfortunes, but obeying his orders without murmuring. In this situation, 
he prolonged the siege for several weeks, and at last obtained an honourable capitulation. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CAMPAIGN FOURTH, 1705. 



Preparations and Sketch of the Campaign - Captain Blackader embarks for Holland - Rejoins the Regiment 
- Letters - Army march to the Moselle - Return disappointed - French lines forced - Misconduct of the 
Allies - Captain Blackader's Remarks - Letters - He returns to Rotterdam - Obtains a Major's Commission. 

THE exploits of Marlborough and Prince Eugene were now the theme of universal 
admiration. They were regarded as twin constellations in glory, and all Europe 
resounded with their applauses. On his arrival in England, the Duke was complimented 
in the most flattering terms, and received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. The 
memory of his distinguished services was perpetuated by the most substantial marks of 
royal favour. The manor of Woodstock was bestowed upon him, where a magnificent 
palace was built, and named in honour of his great victory at Blenheim. Foreigners were 
not less grateful than his own country. He was created, by Leopold, a Prince of the 
Empire; the territory of MindeUieim being, for that purpose, erected into a Principality. 

But these splendid conquests were not productive of all the advantages that might 
have been expected to result from them. France, though impoverished and discontented, 
was not yet exhausted. The despotism of Louis, in a great degree, rendered him superior 
to his straits and embarrassments. By arbitrary compulsions, he was enabled to overcome 
the reluctance of his subjects, and replenish the coffers of his treasury; and to the 
astonishment of Britain and her Allies, he again entered the field with armies as 
numerous and well equipped as they had been in any year since the commencement of 
the war. Marshal ViUars, with 70,000 men, lay encamped on the Moselle; while Villeroi, 
with a smaller force, commanded in Flanders. 

The Duke of Marlborough's plan was to open the campaign, of this year, on the 
Moselle, by attacking ViUars, and pushing the war into the interior of France. 
D'Auverquerque, as formerly, was to carry on operations in the Netherlands. On the 26"^ 
of March, the Duke departed for Holland; and having concerted measures at the Hague, 
he marched his army towards the Moselle, which he reached on the 30"' of June. In a few 
days he was within sight of the enemy, who were encamped on the same river, near Syrk. 
Magazines of ammunition, and stores of all sorts were formed at Triers. The Prince of 
Baden was expected to join the Confederate army, and to co-operate with them in the 
same plan. Various events, however, concurred to disconcert the Duke's projects, and 
render his schemes abortive. He was mortified with disappointments from the quarter 
where he had looked for succour, and at the very time when he hoped to reap unfading 
laurels, by giving a final blow to the power of France. The Prince of Baden failed to 
perform his engagement. In a fit cf pretended sickness, which was supposed to be at the 
reputation of his illustrious colleague, he quitted his army; and neither expresses nor 
expostulations could prevail with them to hasten their approach. ViUars was too 
advantageously posted, and too strongly fortified, to be attacked by an inferior force. He 
had swept the country of forage and provisions, and thus rendered it impossible for a 
large army to subsist in his neighbourhood. 

By the treachery and tardiness of his friends, and the masterly arangements of his 
foes, the Duke saw himself constrained to relinquish his designs of offensive hostilities 
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on the French frontier. Under these mortifying circumstances, he was compelled to 
march back to the Maese, where the state of the war demanded his assistance. The 
enemy, in that quarter, had not failed to profit by his absence, having retaken Huy, and 
attempted the reduction of Liege. He left Triers on the 19"^ of June, and with incredible 
expedition, arrived before Liege, in time to save the citadel; for upon his approach, 
Vnieroi caused his artillery to be drawn off, and sent back to Namur. This changed the 
whole face of affairs in the Netherlands, and enabled the Allies to become the assailants 
in their tum. In order to retrieve his misfortunes on the Moselle, and make atonement for 
the misconduct of Prince Lewis, he resolved to attack the French within their own lines, 
and force them from their intrenchments, which was immediately accomplished, the 
enemy being repulsed with great slaughter. This, with some successes, under Baron 
Spar, closed the operations for this year; but from the sluggishness of the Germans, and 
an envious opposition on the part of some of the Dutch officers, it was far deficient in 
military glory to the preceding campaign. We now return to Captain Blackader, who was 
on a recruiting party in Scotiand; and this short sketch will prepare the reader for the 
extracts we are to lay before him. 

January 5. Hearing a sermon this day, on a subject I was much delighted with - 
how the angels were employed in taking care of the saints, and the many offices of 
kindness they do us, and how we are given in charge to them to look after us. It 
reminded me how wonderfully I was delivered last campaign - the angels encamping 
about me, and putting a hedge of security around me and all that I had. 

January 6. This moming set apart for secret and joint prayer. I hope we had 
access to God, and were accepted. 

January 12. My mind harrassed all day with business. In the evening taken up 
with company, and involved in sin by idle, foolish conversation, which defiles the soul. 

January 14. Taking great pleasure in hearing a sermon on the Providence of God 
directing and disposing all things. This is a comfortable doctrine to me, who am as great 
an instance of the care and kind conduct of Providence as any in the world. 

Some proposals for his advancement being made about this time, he remarks with 
his characteristic diffidence and humility: - 

January 18. I am so far from seeking preferments or great things for myself, that 
I am really afraid of higher posts in the world, and sincerely think I am unfit for what I 
have already. Lord, teach me in every thing to be humble, and to seek thy council and 
conduct, even in the smallest particulars. 

January 26. Easy and cheerful. In the evening I designed to go abroad, but was 
kept at home by Providence; and I bless God for it. I was alone all the evening, which I 
employed in reading, meditation and prayer. I had access to the throne of grace, and one 
of the kindest visits that I have had since I came to Scotiand. I poured out my soul to 
God, and told him every thing in my heart without reserve. My former petitions that I 
had put up were answered, and I had that word fulfilled, / have heard thee in an accepted 
time. My doubts and fears that seemed before like great mountains, were now cast into 
the sea, and I saw, as it were, this promise written. Be it unto thee, even as thou wilt. 

February 15. This vexing trade of recruiting, depresses my mind. I am the 
unfittest for it of any man in the army, and have the least talent that way. Sobriety itself 
is here a bar to success. I see the greatest rakes are the best recruiters. I cannot ramble, 
and rove, and drink, and tell stories, and wheedle, and insinuate, if my life were lying at 
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stake. I saw all this before I came home, and could have avoided coming; but it was the 
hopes of enjoying the blessing of the gospel that brought me to Scotland, more than 
recruiting; though I do not deny that I had an eye to that also. 

February 20. Hearing of our going abroad, and much encourage by that promise, 
Exod. xxxui. 14. My presence shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest. 

February 25. I complain of disappointments in Scotland. I have not got that 
good of gospel ordinances that I wished and expected. I experience also vexation in other 
things about the business of the regiment. But I shall wait and have patience. I hope to 
have reason to praise God before I leave the country. That his way is the best, and that he 
orders all things well. 

At this time he expresses an inclination to have left the army, intending to 
purchase a property, that he might reside in Scotiand; but was dissuaded by his friends. 

March 10. I see the hand of Providence appearing about our going abroad. O 
Lord, do as seemeth good to thee, either by stopping or furthering us; thou only caust 
direct our ways. I desire to be resigned. 

March 23. Toiling all the morning embarking men. business prospering and 
going on well. I see Providence orders every thing better than I could do myself. 

March 25. Sabbath. Heard a sermon upon that subject, Exod. xiv. 15. the passage 
of the IsraeUtes through the Red Sea. It was Uvely and suitable, and came home to me 
with power and Ufe. I hope it is by the Lord's command I go forward, and having his 
orders, I trust I shall have his presence and conduct; and though they had the Red Sea in 
their way, and insuperable difficulties, yet they obeyed, and this engaged Omnipotence to 
work miraculously on their behalf. He can do the same still to those who trust in him. 

March 31. Embarking this day at Kirkaldy; committing myself, my wife and 
family, tot he conduct and care of a kind God and Father, who must be our convoy and 
safe -guard. 

April 1. Weather blowing and tempestuous. 

April 4. Alarmed this moming by the motions of some French privateers 
appearing and coming close to us, and waiting on us most of the day. In the aftemoon the 
ships retired, but appeared again and came up to us in the evening, and followed us all the 
night. I bless God I was easy and composed. 

April 5. Disordered by stormy weather, contrary winds, and fears of a tedious 
voyage. Privateers hovering about us all the day. A life at sea is the true emblem of a 
Christian's Ufe, tossed up and down while here; But there remains a rest. 

April 7. Landed this day, but not at the port designed; being chased in here by 
fear of enemies and storms. 

April 8. Reached Rotterdam. 

April 12. Leaving Rotterdam and going up to the regiment; at night came into the 
Busse. 

April 17. Taken up all day in preparations for marching. More easy and 
composed this year in going out to the camp than last. 

April 20. Marching out of the Busse. I trust God will accompany me, and keep 
me from the infection of bad company, which is the greatest discouragement I have in the 
army. 

April 22. Sabbath. Marching all day. This is what I hate most. Nothing but 
cursing, swearing, and profaneness, as if hell itself had broken loose about me. 
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April 23 - 30. Marching every day. 

May 1. Arrived at Maestricht. 

May 2. Got account this day that we are to march to the Moselle. I will not fear 
any evil, for God is a tried God to me there already. I remember the 15"^ of May last 
year, one of the most notable deliverances I have met with. 

The same day he wrote to his wife at Rotterdam, giving her a farther account of 
his destination, of which he had till then been uncertain. 

Maestricht, May 2 

You see I neglect no opportunity of letting you hear from me. We are come up this 
length, though I could not give you any account in my last, how we were to be disposed 
of; but now I can tell you. We are to be reviewed to-morrow by the Duke, and we are to 
march on Friday straight up the country to the Moselle. I commit myself to the same God 
who has hitherto dealt so bountifully with us, and wrought such great deliverances for 
me. I bless his name that I am every way well as I could wish, hearty and cheerful. I 
hope to hear the same account of you. Live by faith and you shall not want comfort. I 
know not where this shall find you, for the Colonel tells me his Lady is not at the Busse, 
so I think you are probably all gone to Rotterdam together. I have not seen William 
Young, (my nephew,) his regiment is just now marching to join the camp. You see I 
have altered my seal and chosen another motto, Separez de corps et non de coeurs. I 
write in haste, as I have many things to do in this town before marching. The Lord's 
blessing rest with you. I am thine. 
J.B. 

ToMrs.BLACKADER,Mr. MONTIER's, 
Merchand, Scots Dyke, Rotterdam. 

From Maestricht the army marched to Treves, which they reached on the 17"' of 
May. From the camp near this place he wrote again the following letter to his wife: 

Near Treves, May 15. 

We are now come within two days march of Treves, and are resting this day, 
which gives me the opportunity of writing. It is said we are to join Prince Lewis' army on 
the other side of the Moselle, and what we are to do next I do not pretend to tell you. 
Perhaps the French will be so strong that we will not think it advisable to attack their 
Unes; and you know Prince Lewis is not thought rash of fighting. But all this is but poor 
comfort, and not to trust to I confess, so I recommend you to go for support where you 
have already had it, and where all needy humble believers should always have it. The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous flee to it and are safe. I told you before, 
that I in particular, beyond many others, need not fear to go to the Moselle, for God is a 
tried God to me, and I have the experience of a remarkable preservation there already. 

I bless God I am well, easy, and cheerful, more than I have been since I went to 
Scotland, - and now, except my being absent from my dearest joy on earth, there is 
almost nothing else that troubles me; but in that as in all things else, I desire to trust God 
cheerfully, hoping a comfortable meeting in God's own time. All things about me have 
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been right and well ordered. My company is very well, and my horses hold out well 
upon this long joumey. At writing this we have the worst weather I have seen at this time 
of the year. It is just now showering snow and hail, and so cold that I am forced to lay 
aside the pen to draw on my boots. The Lord's blessing rest with you. I am, &c. J. B. 

To Mrs. BLACKADER, 
Scots Dyke, Rotterdam. 

The march still continuing, he reached Treves on the IV"' . A letter to his friend 
Mrs. Balderstone, in Edinburgh, is dated from this place, two days after his arrival. 

Treves, May 19 

I have never had time, before now, to salute you and your kind husband by a Une; 
for we were not well in our garrison till we had orders to march out, and we have been 
marching now this month almost every day. The Lord was merciful to us on our voyage; 
for though we had the French privateers about us almost every day, and sometimes within 
cannon shot, yet by the goodness of God they did us no harm. Dear friend, I invite you to 
extol the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name together. He has in mercy removed 
much of that melancholy and chagrin that I was sometimes troubled with in Scotiand, and 
helps me to trust in him cheerfiilly: the sweet experience of the last campaign, and the 
wonderful deliverances I met with, do help much to strengthen and bear me up, and I am 
no way afraid of going into Germany again this year. We have indeed a very wicked 
army, which is a great discouragement; and I am weary of dwelling in the tents of sin. I 
see not how good people can pray with confidence for success to it, only that we have a 
good and just cause, though we be foul- fingered hands that manage it; and we see by our 
last year's success, that God in his sovereignty use any instruments he pleases for 
carrying on his own work, and I doubt not but he shall get glory by us, either one way or 
other. We know not well yet where we are going, or what we are to do. I know I need 
not bid you mind me, for, as you tell me, I am laid on you as a charge, that you must 
mind me; and pray, go on, for you are well paid for your pains. You serve a good master, 
and get something for yourself when you ply the throne of grace for your friends. The 
Lord's blessing rest with you and your family. I am, &c. J.B 

Mrs. BALDERSTONE, Edinburgh 



The following is another letter to his wife, of the date of the 20"" : 

Camp near Treves, Sabbath 

I wrote to you from Treves on Friday last. The same night, when I came 
home to the regiment, I found a letter from you, dated May 5-8, wherein you tell 
me of the Colonel's Lady going to Coblentz, and the inclination you had of going 
with her, if you had orders from me; and that you think I consult your ease more 
than my own inclination. I answer, you need not doubt but my inclination would 
lead me to have you always near me, and if both of us had our wills and wishes, 
we would never be parted at all. But you must consider, it is not by inclinations 
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we are to be led, but by duty, - and I am persuaded it is your duty to stay still at 
Rotterdam; considering that you have the gospel there, good company, edifying 
conversations, time and opportunity to serve God, advantage of living by faith, 
and trusting him with a husband who is far from you. 

On the other hand, you wiU find no solidity or weight in reasons for 
coming up the country, but the fond inclination of seeing that which we love. 
There is no pleasure in living in a Popish country without the gospel Make good 
use of it; it is a mercy not to be slighted. You know you are not fitted for 
travelling, and should you meet with any accident by the way, you would not have 
peace. But I need not use many words, when I know you would obey the very 
thoughts of my heart if you knew them; and I hope you shall be no loser by being 
in your duty. You wiU remember last campaign, how Providence gave us a 
comfortable meeting several months sooner than others who travelled many miles 
to see their husbands. - We are lying still here near Treves, and what we are to 
undertake I know not, nor care not. There is no great probability of fighting this 
summer, that I can see; but this is not to make you secure. It is all one for God to 
preserve from danger, or in the midst of danger. The Lord's blessing rest with 
you. I am, &c. J.B. 

Mrs. BALCKADER, Rotterdam. 



May 20 -24. Marching every day. Walking alone, and meditating along 
the banks of the Moselle. Drawing near the enemy, and in prospect of fighting. 

June 2. Resting this day; quietly reading over the 126"" Psakn, and 
applying the promises to myself. 

The army at this time was encamped near Syrk; and form this place he 
dates another letter to his wife. 

Camp near Syrk, June 2. 

I received your letter with the inclosed to Captain Lawson. You have no 
reason to quarrel, for I have taken all occasion upon the march to write; and 
sometimes after fatiguing marches, when others lay down to sleep, I sat up and 
wrote to you. Many of my fellow- officers write their wives only once in two 
months. I ought, both as a soldier and a Christian, to wish that I loved earthly 
enjoyments less, and that I kept a looser hold of them. I think I could part with all 
other comforts pretty easily, without much regret, except thyself. I wish I may 
not provoke a holy God who seeketh the whole heart, and ought to have it all. 

There is no news since my last. We are still lying here, expecting more 
troops to join us. But we must look above all human help, to that God who hath 
hitherto covered my head in the day of battie; he only is my sure defence. We 
hear the French are making progress in Flanders, and besieging Huy. Brigadier 
Hamilton's Regiment is in it. 

Let me know what you are at present reading. I find Mr. Rutherford's 
book ^ery sweet and comfortable. May the experience of God's goodness to us 
both, make you cheerful and easy; and trust in him generously without fear or 
doubting. You will always find that God bestows mercies on his people. 
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proportionably as they believe on Hm, and according to the trust they put in him. 
Let us not then bind up his hand, nor stop the course of our own mercies by 
misgiving fears, unbeUef, or narrowness of heart. My love to aU who are kind to 
you. I am thine. 

IB. 

To Mrs. BLACKADER, 

Mr. MONTIER'S, Rotterdam. 

June 5. Getting account this day that we are to march back again, just 
down the same way we came up. Travelling aU night, yet easy, and committing 
my way to God. 

Camp near Treves, June 7. 
When I wrote to you last, I had no news; but now this is to acquaint you 
with news which, I beUeve, wiU not be displeasing to you. We are upon our 
march back, down to HoUand, the French are so strong there, and making such 
progress; and measures here being a little disconcerted, appear to be the reasons 
of this march. We are to go towards Liege or Maestricht, but it is aU one to me, 
up the country or down; for the earth is the Lord's, and wherever he gives his 
presence, I care not what place it be. I just now received your letter, wherein you 
beg a thousand pardons, for quarrelling me without reason. I take your 
submission, and pardoned you before you sought it. You know I have that in my 
breast, that you need never fear my resentment; though indeed I take it ill to be 
quarrelled with on these two very heads that I piqued myself most upon - writing 
often, and writing kindly. But I see I should not make an idol of any thing I do. 
There is always most ease and satisfaction, when we are found precisely in the 
way of duty. Then we are kept in perfect peace, or else the being sure that we are 
in the road of duty, makes trouble easy. I am very thankful to God I have such a 
wife, who needs no commands or authority to oblige to duty, and needs no more 
but to have duty pointed out, and to be advised to it; and I do you but justice to 
say, that I have always found that duty, and the sense of duty, pleasantly 
determines both your judgement and your will, to whatever side it calls, though 
inclination should murmur against it. May the Lord prepare you for the 
approaching solemn occasion, and doubt not but I shall mind you. Have exalted 
noble thoughts, by faith, of the Master of the feast, of his liberality and bounty, 
then shall you Taste and see that God is good. I am thine. 

IB. 

To Mrs. BLACKADER 

June 10. Still marching down the country. Being Sabbath, I retired much 
of the day, and rode alone, to be out of the hearing of such company and such 
language. 

June 19. Coming back to Maestricht again. I bless God for his 
preservation of me all this long march up and down. Wherever we set up our 
standards, there have I some memorial of his mercy to set up. If we encamp on 
the banks of the Maese, there I had my Ebenezers fourteen years ago, and also 
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great deliverances two years ago. If we encamp on the Moselle, I had my 
preservations there last year. If on the banks of the Danube, I have Schellenberg 
and Hochstet. Wherever I go, I meet with some remembrancer to stir me up to 
gratitude and thankfulness, and to beget confidence and trust for the time to come. 

June 21. Crossing the Maese. This day has been a fatiguing long march, 
continuing from three in the morning, till eleven at night. A great many of the 
army feU by with weariness, and some died, it being a scorching hot day. I bless 
God for his mercies to me, for my health and strength, and the good 
accommodation I have in a camp, which make me live easy and well, while others 
(better than I) are miserable, and serve in bittemess of soul. 

June 23. Marching aU day. Uneasy with hot weather. A soldier's life is 
an odd unaccountable way of living. One day too much heat, another too cold. 
Sometimes we want sleep, meat, and drink; again, we are surfeited with too much. 
A bad irregular way of living. 

June 26. Short march. Lying near the enemy (at Liege.) I commit myself 
to thee, O Lord, and put my trust in thee. I wiU not be afraid, though an host 
encamp against me. Through thee I shall do vaHantiy. I fetch aU my supplies 
from thee. 

June 27. Taken up during the day, judging of criminals in a court martial. 
Seeking the conduct of the Spirit of God to judge uprightly and righteously. 

July 2. On command these three days. I had the charge of about 1500 
artillery horses, which made me somewhat uneasy, as fifty men might easily have 
come and taken hundreds of them. I have just got notice from the officer who 
succeeded me in that post, that the enemy fell in and carried off 100 of them. I 
own it was neither my care, nor prudence, nor conduct that prevented this 
misfortune, but purely the goodness of Providence to me, who watches over me 
continually. Employed again this day in a court martial; well guided and directed; 
I bless God I was there as a judge, and not as a criminal. It is only his gace that 
makes me differ from the worst of men. 

July 4. This morning putting my hand to a small affair before prayer, it 
went wrong. I checked myself that I should undertake any thing before prayer, so 
I went to my knees; and after prayer I set about tie same affair, and went through 
it with ease. I observe this, that I may be encouraged, the first thing I do in the 
morning, to commit myself and aU my ways to God; and put aU I have within the 
hedge of his protection. 

July 6. The day quietiy spent. In the evening I went out to meditate in the 
fields, and I observe it as a mark of the Spirit of God guiding and infiuencing me, 
I had more access and enlargement in prayer than ordinary, and was helped to act 
faith very strong, trusting in God, and believing that if he were with me, I durst 
attack the French lines alone; and that a straw in the hand of Omnipotence, is 
better than GoUah's spear. In returning home, it came into my mind to ask a sign; 
but I immediately checked the thought as sinful, saying to myself, 'TU tmst the 
Lord's work and promise without any sign." I had no sooner said this, than a 
bullet came whistling close by my head, shot at random by a soldier cleaning his 
piece. I wist not what to think of it; but I said within myself, this is the promise 
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accomplished, Psalm xci. He will give his angels charge over thee; thou shalt not 
be afraid of the arrow (or bullet) thatflieth by day. 

All this while I knew nothing of what was doing in the amiy; but when I 
came home, I found that our regiment and the whole army had orders to march 
immediately. We guessed it was to attack the French Unes; accordingly we 
marched at nine o'clock at night in great silence, and marched aU night. It was 
one of the sweetest nights I ever had in my Ufe. Faith Uvely; access to God, and 
communion with him; tmsting him, and securing myself in the chambers of his 
grace and mercy, so that I had no manner of fear or concem of any danger that 
might be before me; the stock of strength and courage being in Christ's hands, and 
not in my own. Sensible of my weakness, I was determined to come every 
moment, as the occasions of the day might require, to draw fresh suppUes out of 
Christ's fulness. I did so, and he was a Uberal master, he suppUed me bountifully 
with courage to do my duty creditably in the functions of my post. O Lord, I give 
thee aU the praise and glory; none of it belongs to me, for I trade but with a 
borrowed stock. I desire to allow myself in no other ambition, but of serving thee, 
and laying out myself and aU thou givest me for thy glory and service; and if thou 
give me any credit in this army, I desire to lay it down at thy feet. If it make me 
more capable of serving thee in the army, I seek no other advantage of it. I find 
that a good exhortation. Be careful about nothing; for though I am far from a 
pushing ambitious temper as others are, yet Providence takes care and gives me 
occasions, Uke this, of acting honourably, and puts me in posts that I was neither 
expecting nor seeking; and when these occasions are over, I can retum to my own 
way again with contentment. 

July 7. We attacked the French Unes this morning, and got in much easier 
and cheaper than we expected. The lines were partly forced and partly surprised, 
for the French had a part of their army there, but not sufficient to make head 
against us; not knowing that we were to attack them at that place; for there was a 
feint made to attack them in another part, which made them draw their forces that 
way. Our horse had some action with them, and beat them wherever they 
encountered them. Our foot had nothing to do, for the enemy fied before they 
came up. As I said before, the Lord assisted me, and gave grace and strength as I 
needed. Through the day, and in the intervals of action, I pUed the throne of grace 
by prayer, and he carried me through well. 

July 8. Marching aU day. We seem to have committed a great error, 
neglecting the opportunity of pushing our victory my marching straight on 
between them and Louvain. The French, by marching aU night, have prevented 
us, and got before us, and stopt us. This shews us men are but men; that there are 
fiaws and weaknesses in the wisest mens' prudence. One day a great heroic 
action, and the next, perhaps, a great blunder. We seemed also, by too much 
wariness, to have neglected a fair opportunity of attacking them on their march, or 
in their camp. But let God alone have the glory, and aU fiesh be grass. 

It was confessedly an oversight in the Allies to allow the enemy, when 
they were driven from their Unes, and might have been attacked a second time 
with advantage, to possess themselves, without molestation, of the strong camp at 
Parck, whereby they secured Louvain, Brussels, and Antwerp. But this error is 
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not to be imputed to the Duke of Marlborough, who had projected a second attack 
before they had time to recover from their consternation, and was preparing to put 
it into execution. In this scheme, he was supported by M. D'Auverquerque, but 
opposed by the other Generals of the States, especially by Schlangenburg, who, it 
is said, had a personal pique against the Duke, he persuaded some others of the 
Dutch commanders to join him, representing the enterprise as neither advisable 
nor practicable. The Duke, in consequence, was obliged to submit, though with 
great reluctance, and much mortified that his sanguine hopes should be 
disappointed of closing the campaign with distinguished glory. He mentions 
himself, in a letter, that he had formed the troops in order of battle; but that the 
Deputies of the States having consulted their other Generals, would not consent to 
it, so that he was compelled to abandon a project which promised all imaginable 
success. The Deputies themselves appear to have become sensible of their 
mistake, and approved of the Duke's conduct, so far as to remove Schlangenburg 
from the army. ^°^ 

July 9. Resting this day over against the enemy. The town (Louvain) 
between us, which is firing upon us, and some of the bullets coming in among our 
tents; but little hurt done. 

July 10 - 11. The firing still continuing briskly, but no hurt done: that 
promise was made good, Psakn iii; / laid me down, and slept; I awaked, for the 
Lord sustained me. I will not fear though ten thousand were against me round 
about. I lay at my post two days; and just as I was writing this, some cannon 
balls, shot from the town, came close over my tent, and lighted among those in the 
rear, but did me no harm. We are all iretting and uneasy about this 
mismanagement and blunder, that we have not improven our victory as we ought 
to have done; and I am fretting among the rest. 

July 12. Removing our camp this day out of the reach of the town's 
cannon. To-morrow is appointed by the General to be observed through the army 
in thanksgiving for our success, and prayer. God grant that we be not found 
mocking him in this exercise, when these mouths come to His service hot from 
cursing and swearing, pretending to thank God for mercies they have no sense of; 
and when the work is over, return to their trade of swearing and blasphemy. But, 
Lord, whatever the army do, make me single, and fervent, and tune my heart to 
praise and gratitude. 

I see plainly the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
Providence laughs at men's projects, and often works by disappointments, and 
contrary to their expectations. Our passing the lines was a pleasant 
disappointment, for we were far from expecting such success, a victory so cheap. 
But then again, here was a gallant army, that (humanly speaking) might have 
carried all before them, beat the enemy, and possessed all this country; yet 
Providence steps in and again disappoints us, for we stopt short by blundering in 
the midst of so fine a career. It is the Lord's doings, and wonderous in our eyes; 
he says to the purposes of men, as to the raging waves. Hitherto shall ye come and 
no farther. 
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There is a letter to his wife, of this date, from the camp near Louvain, in 
which he makes a recapitulation of some things already taken notice of. 

Thursday, July 12. 

I wrote you the good news of our having passed the lines, and I now write 
you again in an advanced post, near the enemy. Yesterday we had a bickering 
with them, but the water was between us, and it was only the picquets of 
regiments that were engaged. Lieutenant Dakymple was wounded in the head, 
but not badly. We have not lost one man in the regiment as yet. We are all 
fretting that we have made such a mistake - as we might probably have been 
masters of this country. 

I believe you will be pretty much concemed for me at present, considering 
the circumstances we are in, and the news you will be hearing daily; but be not 
afraid for me, be not concemed, I am in good hands. - The Lord is my defence, I 
shall not be moved; he is my fortress, my shield and buckler, and my strong 
tower. - Continue you to tmst him cheerfully. You must not only believe when all 
goes fair before the wind; then any body may believe; but you must believe when 
all is in hazard; and there must be a time between the promise and the 
accomplishment; and this is the season of the trial of faith. - My best advice to 
you is, to be humble, watchful, circumspect, and self-denied. 

I was on command some days ago, and had the charge of 1500 artillery 
horses: it was an alert post, and parties thick about me, &c. I can give you no 
account of our operations, or what we are to undertake next; probably we must try 
to make some farther progress, and to reap some fruits of our passing the lines. 
Be not you anxious about it. Take no notice of reports of news or stories flying 
about. You are too much impressed with these. Providence often works against 
all our probabilities, and it signifies not what people, even the wisest of them, 
either think or say. I am thine. J. B. 

To Mrs. BLACKADER, Mr. MONTIER's, 
Merchand, Scots Dyke, Rotterdam. 

July 18. Here (near Louvain) have we been stopt these ten days; but we 
are now going to march again, towards the enemy I believe. If the Lord would 
lead us on as the Captain of our host, then we would do great things; but without 
his presence the smallest obstacle will stop us. Marching all night to attack the 
enemy: it has been a pleasant night to me. I rely on the divine promises, and cast 
the weight of my soul upon the well-ordered Convenant. Acting again in an 
honourable post, wherein I was well assisted to go through it creditably. In all the 
intervals of business and of action, I was sensible of the goodness of God. Our 
army got another check and mortification this day, (19) for we did not succeed in 
passing the water, (the Dyle) and dislodging the French. They did not beat us, nor 
did we lose any men; but our General, it seems, found the thing in prudence not 
practicable, and that we could not pass at that place. Such of our troops as did 
pass, beat the enemy from their posts. I observe this throughout the campaign, 
that in all our encounters with the French, Providence lets us see we are fuUy 
masters of them, and can easily beat them, for they appear in our hands like a cur 
matched against a mastiff. But at the same time we are prevented, and kept, as it 
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were, in a chain from giving them a total rout: For either we let occasions slip 
when they are put in our power, or we greedily pursue occasions when it is not the 
will of Providence to favour us. But I hope our chain shall yet be loosed, and we 
shall be successful. Arise, O Lord, let thy enemies be scattered; for they are thy 
enemies as well as ours. I am very much fatigued with our march, for we were 
twenty- two hours under arms, and so my spirits are not lively, especially for want 
of sleep. The enemy cannonaded us on our march, but did us no harm, for we 
came safe to our camp at night. 

The skirmish here referred to, was that which took place on the 30"^ of 
July, between Louvain, and the village of Neer-ysche. The Duke being informed 
that several posts on the Dyle, between these places, were but slightly guarded, 
resolved to force them, in order to pass the river. The Duke of Wirtemberg, and 
Count Oxenstiem, with a part of the froops, were ordered on this service. They 
decamped about eleven at night, and reached the enemy's posts by three next 
morning, some battalions of grenadiers crossed the river on bridges, and repulsed 
the French Guards with great vigour; but not being timely supported, they were 
obliged to retire with the loss of a few officers, and about fifty privates.'"^ On 
whom the blame of this misadventure rests, is not well explained. Captain 
Blackader merely says, their Commanding Officer judged it impracticable, yet he 
was himself plainly of a different opinion; and was evidently dissatisfied at losing 
so many opportunities of fighting. For the first time we find him here differing in 
opinion with his superiors, and venturing a short military critique on the operation 
of the army since their action on the V"' . 

July 25. As to public affairs, when I think upon our conduct this 
campaign, we seem, in my weak judgement, to have committed several mistakes 
and weaknesses since we attacked the lines. I say not this to reflect in the least on 
Generals or their conduct, but only I would be a narrow observer of providences; 
which rules the successes and victories of armies as it pleases. First when we 
attacked the lines in the morning, they were surprised; and we easily beat all the 
troops that made head against us. Their army was coming up, but in no great 
order; and if we had pushed the attack vigorously with the froops we had over, or 
kept them in play with our horse till the foot had come up, in all probability we 
had routed them. But instead of that, we suffered them quietly to retire, and stood 
and looked on. Then in the next place, if we had but posted our army so as the 
right had mn to Judoigne, and the left to Tirlemount, we had lain just across their 
way, that they could hardly have got by us; whereas, we camped about Tirlemont, 
and so gave them a passage clear to get before us again. 

Then again, if we had but marched on three hours farther that night, and 
had taken up the pass and strong camp of Parck, we had been betwixt them and 
Louvain, and all that country: But instead of that, we lay still at Tirlemont, and 
the French, by marching all night, got before us, and stopt us at Louvain. Then 
again, though we had rested all night, if we had but marched next morning at day- 
break, we had fallen upon them in their march, weary and unawares. But we lay 
still till nine o'clock; and, as it was, our army came in sight of them, while their 
foot was passing the Dyle in great haste and confusion; and if we had attacked 
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them even then, in all human appearance we had beat them. But we suffered 
them to pass quietly, and then cut off their bridges. 

Then the next day after we had encamped at Louvain, our pickets and 
some regiments marched to the right, to the \^ater side, and fired upon them. Our 
men had no cover, but the French had breast- works along the river side; and so we 
got a great many men wounded, and some killed, foolishly and to no purpose. 
Then on the 18"^ we marched all night, designing to pass the water, and surprise 
the enemy as we had done at their lines, and had over ten or twelve battalions who 
took post on a village on the other side, which they beat the French from. It is 
true our horse could not pass there; but it is granted by all, that our foot might 
have passed, and taken their posts, and kept them in spite of all the French army; 
because we were reckoned superior to them by 25 or 30,000 men. But instead of 
that, those that were over were ordered to come back, and take off our bridges; 
and so we marched off. The French, by their mein, did not look as if they would 
stand to it, but came up stragglingly and hovering off at a distance, that they 
might retire in case we pushed over the water: But the battle is not always to the 
strong: Providence laughs at man's projects. 

Such were Captain Blackader's sentiments with regard to the operations 
and lost opportunities of the army; and there can be no doubt, this indecision 
would not have happened, had the Duke of Marlborough not been thwarted in his 
measures by the tardiness or timidity of the States' Deputies and their Generals. 

While near Tirlemont he writes again to his wife, to relive her anxiety 
after the recent engagement. 

Camp near Tirlemont. Monday, July 23. 
I believe you have been pretty uneasy these four or five days by- gone, by 
not hearing from me since our late action with the French; though I comfort 
myself in the hopes of this, that the manifold experience you have of my 
preservation and deliverances, makes you trust God more fixedly than before, 
without unbelieving fears. I could not possibly write to you on Thursday, the post 
day, for that was the day of our action; and we were in arms from Wednesday 
night at ten, marching all night, till Thursday at eight at night. We were to have 
attacked the French by passing the water that is between us and them; so we 
marched silently all Wednesday night to the left above Louvain; and by break of 
day our detachments were at the water- side, where we were to pass, and laid on 
bridges without opposition; for the French were surprised in the same manner as 
before at the lines, and made no head against the regiments that crossed. Buy 
unluckily, it seems there was a mistake as to the place, for when the General came 
up he found it was not practicable for the horse, as the place was marsh ground. 
In the mean time, the foot were still passing the bridges, and had taken post on the 
other side, and had beat some brigades of the French from their posts; but the 
General, finding the horse could not pass, sent orders for the foot to come back, 
which they did without any loss; for the French never charged them, only they 
brought down a battery of some cannon to the water- side, and played upon our 
lines as they were marching, but did very Utfle harm, and so we got safe to our 
camp. 
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This action is variously talked of; commended and censured according to 
men's various humours. Some are of opinion, if we had gone over with our foot 
only, that we had beat them; for when we observed their motions first in the 
morning, they seemed to be irresolute and wavering whether they should come up 
to defend the passage or retire towards Brussels. Others think it was prudentiy 
done, not to risk our army to an affront, when our horse could not act. But 
whatever it be to the army, I look upon all God's ways of dealing with me to be 
mercy and goodness, - and I believe myself to be as sound and safe in the 
chambers of his Omnipotence, faithfulness, and love, in time of action, as if I 
were with you at Rotterdam. 

Our whole army seemed to be mighty keen and eager to be at the French, 
and were uneasy and out of humour when ordered to retire. I do believe, by the 
blessing of God, we would have beat them if we had gone over. For I observe 
this, all this campaign, that in all skirmishes between us and them, it appears we 
are masters of them, and could beat them as easy as a mastiff worries a cur- dog; 
but at the same time I observe that we are, as it were, chained down, and cannot 
get them soundly bert. It is currentiy believed here, that both at the lines and now, 
it is the States and their Generals that hinder us to fight, and to improve our 
advantages as we might. So that if you have a value for my safety and 
preservation, you should go and thank the States for it. 

I hope this letter wiU come seasonably to your hand; though I fiatter 
myself that you are quite another woman, for a masculine and strong heart, than 
you were the first or second campaign. You have more reason, more experience 
of God's goodness, and I hope more gace. You will excuse me if I add a fourth 
cause; that you begin now to be an old married wife, and should be settled and 
calm. 

I am thine. J.B 

Mrs. BLACKADER, Rotterdam. 



July 27. My mind is getting becalmed again with lying idle, and I now 
begin to wish for action, because it rouses the spirits into activity. This day, three 
of my men were taken prisoners, and the other day two of them deserted. This is 
a providence that I do not well understand. Most Captains of the army know 
nothing but to curse and swear at their men. I ordinarily every day put them, by 
prayer, within the circle of God's protection. But I believe every dispensation to 
me is fraught with mercy and kindness. 

Autust 2. The very morning of this day is an Ebenezer. The day of 
Hochstet, - a day much to be remembered for the wonderful mercy and 
deliverance I got. The Lord wrought a great salvation for us that day; he 
delivered my soul in peace from the battie that was against me. A thousand fell at 
my side, and ten thousand at ny right hand, but it came not near to me, but in a 
way of remarkable mercy and favour; for though the ball was at my throat, the 
angel of the Lord held it as he did the knife in Abraham's hand. I cried unto the 
Lord, and he answered me. I employed this day in meditating on these things; 
and there was a thanksgiving appointed by the General for commemorating that 
great day. 
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August 3 -6. Marching every day, but very uneasy; scorching hot weather 
- my horse sick - and my servant in the hospital. 

August 7. This day there was a great preparation, and all the appearances 
and dispositions for a battle. We were to attack the enemy (twenty battalions of 
us) through the wood (of Soignies.) The action threatened to be a bloody one, for 
they were well fortified, and occupied a strong post at Waterloo. The time we 
were lying in the wood, I retired frequently for mediation. The enemy was so 
strongly posted, that it was thought impracticable to attack them, so we were 
ordered to draw off at one o'clock, having marched at nine in the morning. I 
observed at our coming off, what a poor weak creature man is of himself. There 
came a panic fear, and surprise among the soldiers at the head of the line, that 
before they knew what they were doing, they rolled and tumed back one upon 
another, from one regiment to another, and knew not what hand to tum them to. I 
thought upon that Scripture, One man shall chase a thousand. It was over in two 
minutes; they came to themselves and were ashamed. Late at night we came to 
our camp, and lay on the bare ground all night for want of our tents, for we 
thought they were all taken by the French, and indeed they were very near it. 

August S - 16. Marching back to the camp at Tirlemont. 

These operations are more enlarged upon in his letters, of this date, from 
which we shall make one or two selections. 

Wavre, August 9. Thursday 

I believe you may be somewhat anxious by not hearing from me these 
eight days; for we have been marching since Friday last, still courting the 
occasion of falling upon the French; but Providence still disappoints us, and balks 
our projects. On Tuesday there was all the preparation, and dispositions, and 
appearance of a pitched battle; and if it had come to a battie, in all probability it 
had been one of the bloodiest most of us ever saw. But when we came up to 
them, we found them so strongly posted and fortified, that it would have been a 
butchering to have attacked them in their camp. There was also a stratagem to be 
used, which, if it had taken effect, would probably have decided the battle in our 
favour. There were twenty battalions, (ours was one,) and horse conform, that 
were to march through a wood and post ourselves quietly in the wood tiU we 
should hear that the battie was fuUy joined. Then we were to come out and attack 
them in the rear. Accordingly we marched at three in the morning, and posted 
ourselves in the wood, where we stayed tiU three, aftemoon. General Churchill 
commanded us; but the Duke finding it impossible to attack them, as I said, we 
came off. 

I have stiU reason to say, that times of fighting and action, and prospects 
of danger, are the pleasantest times I have; and I should be well satisfied to have 
every day the same prospect of danger, to have the same supplies and furniture of 
faith in Christ, relying upon the well ordered Covenant. I tmsted much to that 
promise. Josh. i. 9, which was strongly impressed upon me. 

We are now drawn off farther from the enemy, and there is no more talk of 
attacking them; and in all probability there is but little appearance of any more 
action this campaign. I wiU not say what Providence may do, which ordinarily 
works by disappointment of expectations. You may thank your friends the 
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Hollanders again, for it is said generally, that we owe it most to them, our 
sleeping a sound skin on this occasion; and that they were positively against 
fighting there. However it be, it seems Providence will not work by these means; 
not this time at least. It has been a fatiguing march this week by- gone, and we 
have had very little rest. I lost five men in that camp, two by desertion, and three 
taken prisoners. The Lord's presence and blessing be with you. I am thine. J.B 

Mrs. BLACKADER, Rotterdam. 

Monday, August 13. 

We are marched yesterday still farther from the enemy, so that the 
appearance of actions grows less, and we scarcely expect to see the Messieurs this 
campaign again. But let me wam you, as thoughts of action wear out, not to let 
castles in the air come h their place; for at the very time you wrote of coming to 
Aix-la -Chapelle, we seemed to be upon the brink of a battle, where probably ten 
thousand had lain on the spot. For my part, I dare not allow myself in wishing 
eamestiy to be in garrison, (though I be weary enough of the camp,) or to wish 
that it were peace; for without God's presence and blessing, the garrison and 
winter would be but a melancholy time. Comforts and enjoyments, when we 
expect much satisfaction from them, may be blasted, and a time of peace may be 
more troublesome than war. I have cause to bless God while I live, for the 
bountiful supplies of his grace and spirit that he gives me in times of war; and if 
he should withhold these from me in peace, I should wish to be back to the camp, 
and in action every day. It is his presence alone that can make any place, any lot, 
any condition happy. 

The campaign is slipping away, and I hope God will give us a comfortable 
meeting at the end of it,. We are going to take St. Lewe; and our regiment having 
been on command when we expected to fight on Tuesday, we do not think it wiU 
be our tour to be on the siege. About your coming to Aix, I do not think it safe or 
convenient. If I thought it would benefit your health, I would order you there; but 
I may say in jest, it is because you are promised a temporal blessing, and as 
Papists go to our Lady of Loretto to get favours, so you would go to Aix; but with 
this difference, they expect their favours by way of miracle, you would have it by 
means. 

They begin now to talk of peace, and that proposals are making; I know 
nothing of them, only if we had improven our success at the passing of the lines, 
as we might have done, and if we had got Brabant, it might perhaps have procured 
a peace very soon: but we must look to a higher hand, and the scourge of war 
must continue tiU God have wrought his purposes by it. Let him be exalted in the 
earth. Remember me to aU kind friends. I am thine. 

Mrs. BLACKADER, Rotterdam. 

St. Lewe, August 20. 

We are now marched back to the lines, and are lying covering the siege of 

St. Lewe. It is observable that we have been these six weeks marching and 

counter- marching, and seeking aU occasions of coming at the enemy, yet our 

prospects have been blasted, and we have been kept as a lion in chains, and 
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cannot get out. There seems also to be a spirit of division sown among our 
generals, and as long as it continues I never expect we shall do any great things. I 
confess I begin to tum more dull than when the prospects of danger and death 
were more frequent. God gives the charges suitable to the errands he sends us on. 
If he sends us among snares and temptation, he gives the more grace; if he do not 
send difficult errands, we need the less expenses. Blessed be God who has borne 
us both so well through. O that we may have grace to pay our vows when he 
deals so bountifully with us, and to walk before him in all holy circumspect 
tendemess, as becomes the children of so many mercies. The Lord's rich blessing 
be with you. I am thine. J.B. 

Mrs. BLACKADER, Rotterdam. 

P.S. - August 27. St. Lewe is over when we thought it was but beginning; 
which gives us a new proof, that the French, if they be well holden to, are no 
formidable enemy. We are now demolishing the lines here- about, after which I 
believe we shall march. These three men of mine that were taken, I have got 
again, they were exchanged. 

Early in September he left the army to retum to Rotterdam. 

September 7. Travelling this day, but not so serene, being continually in 
company. I slipped off from the party on pretence of hunting, and retired alone 
where I had sweet and spiritual meditation. I look upon it as a great mercy that I 
have left the camp so soon; for I wearied more these twenty days by- gone, than I 
had done all the campaign. 

September 8. Coming in to the Busse this day. Next day set out for 
Rotterdam: we were very late upon the water. 

September 11. Here have I reason to be grateful; after a campaign of 
fatigues, hazards, and dangers, the Lord has brought me back safe to this place, 
and given me a comfortable meeting with my wife. He has compassed me about 
with songs of deliverance. 

He continued in Rotterdam for some time, enjoying the ordinances of the 
gospel, and the fellowship of religious people, which was always his greatest 
happiness. "I am always," says he, "cheerful and merry in good and innocent 
company. Perhaps I am now too much so, but I would wish to commend religion 
by a cheerful conversation, to convince the world that religion does not make 
people sour and morose." 

About the middle of October he retumed again to the Busse, where he got 
the melancholy news of Brigadier Ferguson's death. 

September 13. I got the surprising account of our Brigadier's death, with 
which I was greatly affected. Man's breath goeth out, to earth he turns, that day 
his thoughts perish. O the vanity of human grandeur! He was just come from 
court, where he was sent for that he might be raised a step higher for his services. 

September 15. This day we were employed in the funeral of our 
Brigadier. 

November 1. This day our regiment came in to the Busse, and I went out 
to meet them. 
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Several promotions were at this time to take place, and his among the rest, 
as appears by the following letter to Mrs. Balderstone, Edinburgh: 

Busse, November 7. 1 705 
I received the kind letter you wrote to me in summer, and I cannot but 
observe how seasonably it came first to my wife's hand just at the communion of 
Rotterdam, and then to my hand. It came just upon our march, when we were 
going to attack the French, and the army was halting in sight of the enemy. This 
gave me an opportunity to retire for an hour or two alone in the fields, at a hedge 
side; and there I looked over all the Scriptures that you had sent me, and was 
helped to act faith, leaning on those sweet promises. But I thought some of them 
gave such high tities, that I blushed to take them; though, as to the spiritual part 
and accomplishment of a promise, I think no promise so large or great, but the 
believer, though mean otherwise, may lay hold of it. I wrote you to rejoice that 
another campaign was brought to a happy issue. I was never better bome through 
or supported, particularly when there was any appearance of fighting or action; 
and I could have wished all the campaign to have been made up of those days, to 
have had such liberal allowances of grace. I must confess at other times, when we 
were idle, I was, as it were, becalmed, and grace at a stand; but still new 
providences, especially surprise and danger, stirred me up to more vigorous 
acting. 

Our Brigadier is dead. Lieutenant Colonel Borthwick is putting in for the 
regiment; Major Cranston to be Lieutenant Colonel, and I, as oldest Captain, to be 
Major. I know not how it wiU go, but I desire to be very easy, go as it may. I 
must confess I am grown weary of living in the tents of wickedness, in a place of 
so much profanity as an army is, especially now that I am growing grey-headed in 
following the regiment. I would desire a quiet retreat out of the noise of drums 
and oaths, but a wise God knows best what is good for me. I desire to trust him 
cheerfully with all that concems me. Remember us kindly to your husband, and 
pray let me hear from you soon. 

Yours, &c. J.B. 

Mrs. BALDERSTONE, Edinburgh. 

In the beginning of December, he went to the Hague on the business of his 
promotion, and had a conference with the Duke of Marlborough, who was there 
on his way to England. 

December 12. At court here for several days, where I have but little to 
say, and no body to speak well for me. I talked this forenoon with the Duke about 
my business, and got a good answer, (for none ever get ill words from him.) But I 
lay no stress upon these things, I look above them. I am incapable of making my 
court to great men, though I know how to make moyen with Him who is greater 
than all. He wiU dispose of things the way that shall be best for me. If He smile 
upon me, I envy not the Duke of Marlborough in his own post. 

December 15. Got my Major's commission this day. I wish it may not be 
burden too heavy for my weak shoulders. I see Providence brings about my 
affairs, as well as theirs who have dexterity to manage them. 
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December 17. Coming back to the Hague from Rotterdam. We have a 
proverb, Meat and mess never hindered any man. I lost nothing by going away, 
all my business went on well and smoothly. I found more friendship and credit at 
Rotterdam than I expected; and when I came to the Hague, my affair had taken 
such a good turn, that it has saved me 2000 merks I thought to have been out of 
pocket. I met with far more generosity and kindness than I could ever have 
looked for from that quarter. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

CAMPAIGN FIFTH, 1706. 



Major Blackader leaves Rotterdam and joins the Army - Plan of Operations - Battle of Ramillies - 
Consequences of the Victory - Siege of Menin - Siege of Dendermond - Siege of Aeth - Troops retire to 
Winter Quarters. 

UNTIL the opening of the campaign, Major Blackader continued at Rotterdam, happy in 
the society of his friends, and more cheerful, because more occupied in the duties of his 
new commission, and enjoying regularly the ordinances of the gospel. He mingled also 
more in diversions and company, to which his post necessarily more exposed him; still, 
however, he was on his guard against being misled by their seductions; and at the same 
time he speaks of his compliances in a strain of self- accusation, resolving not to let his 
respect for the opinions of the world betray him into a conformity with its vices and 
follies. 

January 26. I often stay out in company too late at night. But I must keep at a 
greater distance from the world, and not be so conform to it. I must rise above its opinion 
and applause, else I can never serve God aright, or be at ease in my own mind. I cannot 
serve two masters; if I cleave to him, I am sure to be hated and reproached by the other. I 
could easily change my conduct, and overcome my natural reserve of temper, and live 
more freely and gaily; but I dare not do it for fear of involving myself in sin, especially in 
the army among vicious men. So I think the safest and wisest course is to take rather the 
hatred and reproach of men, than to wound my conscience, or offend my God. I have 
been better carried through and provided for, than many others who have turned 
themselves into all shapes in conformity to a wicked world. Therefore I'll keep my old 
way, and study holiness and strictness of life, let the world laugh or think as it wiU. 

March 11, 12, 28. Sitting in a court martial these three days; putting up short 
requests for counsel and direction. I see men are ready to flatter themselves - to judge 
and determine things according to the rules of gentiemanly breeding and honour. I 
believe things wiU go in a far different way at Christ's tribunal. 

March 29. This forenoon set apart for prayer, and imploring God's presence and 
blessing with us this campaign. I desire, as formerly, to go out, trusting him, - hoping in 
his mercy, - depending upon his promises, that he wiU go with me, to be a present help in 
time of trouble; that his grace will be sufficient for me; that he will perfect strength in my 
weakness, and never leave me nor forsake me. So I hope I shall be well carried through. 

April 23. Making court to some great men. I am like a speckled bird among 
them. If ye were of the world, the world would love its own, but I have chosen you out of 
the world, &c. I know my post requires that I should keep more company than I did, and 
live more open and sociable with my acquaintance; but then the conversation of the men 
of the army puts a lock and continual restraint upon me. I fear the snares and poison of 
bad example. 

April 24. This day is kept by the authority of this country as a fast and 
humiliation before the army go out. I kept it also in my family by secret and joint prayer. 

April 29. In confusion and business all day, in order to marching. 



April 30. Marched out of the Busse this day. Now my life of hurry and noise 
begins. 

May 1. This day we had a long fatiguing march. These was a great eclipse of the 
sun about ten o- clock. ^ 

May 2-6. Marching every day. In the aftemoon, when our regiment came to their 
ground (at Bilsen,) I met with a signal mercy. My horse had very near fallen above me, 
plunging and rearing, being frightened with the colours and drums. 

May 8. We joined the great army to-day (near Tongres.) 

May 9. Marching. One of the worst days and roads we ever travelled in. I pitied 
the poor soldiers, though very well myself. Now we begin to talk of action, and that very 
quickly. O Lord, here I am, do with me what seems good unto thee, for thou art my God. 
I trust in thee, and hope in hy mercy. I flee to the chambers of thine Omnipotence, love, 
and faithfulness; there I shall be safe. Help me to discharge my duty as a man, as a 
Christian, and as a soldier. 

May 11. Advancing this day toward the enemy. I observe, to the praise of free 
grace and mercy, that the nearer I come to action, the more cheerful and vigorous I am , 
and grace more lively. Faith in exercise through the day; fleeing to the well-ordered 
convenant, and resting on the promises of God. 

Camp, St. Tron. Friday, May 10. 

I wrote you on Tuesday last, when we lay within two leagues of Maestricht. I 
thought when we had joined the great army, I should have got time to go in and see the 
Colonel's Lady; but we did not so much rest one day, but marched immediately after we 
had joined. I never saw the roads and the weather worse. It is generally thought we are 
marching straight toward the enemy, to do something before they be joined by Marshal 
Marsin who is coming in all haste. They are lying near Tirlemont, but we flatter 
ourselves they will retire behind their lines when we march up that way. For my share, I 
wish with all my heart they could stand where they are, and give us a fair day of it, and 
fair play for our lives; for though I am no way fond of fighting for fighting's sake, yet I 
wish to see the war at an end; and before I marched such another day as yesterday was, I 
would rather fight them to-morrow; for I hate fatigue above all the business of our 
employment. 

Be not the least concemed for me, for I am in the hands of a merciful God, who 
only makes me to dwell in safety. You must excuse me for not writing long letters. I 
hope you have consideration enough to think that I have now a great deal of business 
more than I had, and I rather choose to write short letters than to write none at all. 
Remember me to your kind host Mr. Montier, and all friends at Rotterdam. I mean to see 
Colonel Borthwick this aftemoon if I have time. I am thine, &c. J.B. 

ToMrs.BLACKADER.Mr. MONTIER'S 
One the Scots Dyke, Rotterdam. 

The action they were now upon the eve of, was the famous battle of RamiUies, the 
consequences of which were as important in the Netherlands, as those of Blenheim had 
been in Germany. The campaign of this year opened with the most brilliant success on 



This eclipse happened the very day on which the siege of Barcelona was raised; and according to Burnet, 
(His. vol. ii. p. 448.) was total in those parts. It was regarded by the vulgar as portentous of the declining 
glory of Louis, who had chosen the Sun for his Device, with the Motto, Nee pluribus imp ar. 



the side of the Allies; and proved in its termination one of the most calamitous and 
disgraceful that France had yet experienced. The disasters of 1704 were forgotten, and 
partly repaired by the temporary advantages of last year; and Louis had recruited his 
ranks with such astonishing celerity, that an army of 70,000 men was again equipped and 
ready to take the field. It was commanded by Marshal ViUeroi and the Elector of 
Bavaria. The magazines were replenished with all necessary stores, and the most 
extraordinary exertions were to be made to retrieve the glory of their nation, and call back 
fortune, which seemed to have deserted their arms. During the preceding campaigns, 
they had generally acted upon the defensive, and left the Allies to become the assailants. 
Yet victory seemed to declare against them, though they had often the superiority in 
numbers and the advantages of the ground. 

This year the French cabinet changed their mode of tactics, and determined to try 
the event of active hostilities. Their Generals were instructed to become the aggressors, 
in the fond hope of becoming conquerors. But these sanguine expectations, as wiU 
appear, became their ruin, by betraying them into rash and precipitate measures. 

The Confederates were no less eager for an engagement, but they scarcely 
anticipated so early an opportunity for it. Louis, who had in vain employed all the arts of 
his intriguing court to create jealousies and division among them, now resolved to attack 
them before the Danes and Prussians could effect a junction with the main army. But the 
expedition of these troops disappointed his expectations, for they joined the Duke on the 
very morning of the battle. Both armies met on the 23d of May, N. S. at Rarrallies, about 
eleven miles north of Namur. This place, though but a paltry village surrounded with a 
ditch, has been rendered famous to all posterity, by one of the most celebrated battles that 
took place in the whole course of the Confederate War. 

The particulars of this memorable engagement are too well known to be here 
recapitulated. I shall, however, transcribe the account of it which Major Blackader gives, 
in a letter to his wife, two days after the battle. 

Camp Vilvoord, May 15. 

Every campaign produces new and greater mercies to me. I has pleased the Lord 
to give us a signal victory, on Sabbath last, over the French army; and, in particular, he 
has mercifully covered my head in the day of battle, and compassed me about with songs 
of deliverance. We had marched every day almost without intermission since we came 
from the Busse, and the Duke was resolved to come to action with the French as soon as 
possible. But we were surprised to find that they were camped without their lines; and 
expected whenever we should advance, they would retire. But we have heard since, that 
they were as forward to fight as we were, and had positive orders to fight; and if we had 
not attacked them, they would have attacked us; for they had more battalions than we 
had, and all the best troops. 

On Sabbath about eleven o'clock, we and they being both on our march, came in 
view of one another. They possessed themselves of some villages that were strong and 
not easy to be forced. We advanced and made our dispositions to attack, and whenever 
we came near enough, they cannonaded us furiously all the time we were advancing. We 
had here about twenty men killed and wounded. Poor Harry Borthwick was the first, and 
had his leg shot off by a cannon ball. The English had the right, and when we were just 
beginning to attack a village opposite to us, the Duke sent his orders not to attack there, 
but to march to the left, were the Dutch were, and push on the affair: but the Dutch had 



forced it ere we came up. It is said the French thought themselves very sure of the day, 
for they had made the dispositions so that all their Gens d'armes, and best troops, should 
sustain the attack upon the left, where they knew the Dutch were; thinking so to beat the 
Dutch first, and then they would afterwards beat the English. 

It was very hot work for above two hours. None of the English came to close 
action but Mordaunt's and Churchill's Regiments; and all we lost was by cannonading. 
There were about 4000 prisoners taken, with most of their cannon and ammunition, and 
bread, waggons, and horses, and most of the Generals' and officers' baggage. The battle 
began on our wing between four and five o'clock, and we pursued them till midnight. We 
did not think the action at first so considerable, but the effects of it are very remarkable 
and surprising, for there is like to be a revolution of the whole country.^ 

The hand of God was visibly to be seen, and his judgement, in sending a panic 
fear among the enemy; for they retired in such disorder, that their soldiers flung away 
their arms: Their muskets, scabbards, &c. were scattered up and down the whole country. 

We marched all Monday, and came near Louvain, expecting assuredly that they 
would stop us at the Dyle, where they stopt us last year. But we got account on our 
march that they had quitted Louvain and retreated towards Brussels; and the people of 
Louvain told us, that their army marched through there in such a pitiful hurry, that they 
could hardly keep in a body at all, and most of them were without arms. So we took 
possession of Louvain, and marched next day (for the Duke does not sit his time this 
year) towards Brussels; and on our march we heard that they had abandoned that also, 
and in short the whole country, for Colonel DureU is gone with 200 horse to take 
possession of Mechlin. They have also quitted Antwerp, and this letter is written within a 
league of Brussels, which we are in possession of. 

There is a spirit of division among them, for the Spaniards refuse to join with the 
French, and seem inclined to submit all to the House of Austria; and the Bavarian troops 
that are here say, they came to assist their Duke, and have no business with the French. 

In this surprising tum of affairs there is much of the hand of God to be seen; and 
indeed we are like men in a dream, to see ourselves so suddenly possessed of so many 
places. I hope there are greater things to be done yet. The Lord make us thankful, and O 
grant that his mercies may reform us. I have particular reason to be grateful; but what 
puts water in my wine- cup is, that poor Colonel Borthwick was killed that day, behaving 
like a gallant man. We buried him yesterday at his colours. Captain Denoon is killed. 

Do not fear flghting, for we think to see only Frenchmens' backs all this 
campaign. I hope you will offer up the sacrifice of praise for the public and for me. I am 
thine, &c. J.B. 



To Mrs. BLACKADER. Rotterdam. 



It was in this battle, as the reader will recollect, that the brave Colonel Gardiner, then an Ensign, was shot 
through the head by a musket-ball, which entered his mouth, and passed through without killing him. The 
character of these two officers, destined to become an honour to their country, and an ornament to religion, 
presented at this time a singular contrast; the one, the unreclaimed devotee of every wild principle and 
wayward passion; the other, pursuing the steady paths of virtue, from which he had never deviated, and 
combining the sanctity of relition with the reputation of a soldier. Vid. Life of Colonel Gardiner, Baynes' 
improved and enlarged Edition. 



From the above it appears that Major Blackader's Regiment was posted on the 
right wing, which sustained the smallest share in the contest. The Duke of Marlborough 
had ordered the attack to commence on that side, but it was entirely a manoeuvre to 
deceive the enemy; for while they were misled to detach their best troops to support the 
left wing, where it was supposed the attack would be made, they unguardedly left their 
centre and their right exposed, against which the Duke intended to direct the main efforts 
of his army. The stratagem succeeded; Villeroi and the Elector were completely 
outwitted. The greatest slaughter was made by the Dutch and Danes on the enemy's 
right, near the villages of Franquenies and RamiUies. The French, both Generals and 
troops, never shewed less conduct or courage than on this occasion. At Hochstet they 
fought for eight hours, and killed or wounded nearly 11,000 of the Allies. At Rarmllies 
all was flight and constemation in two hours; while the victors did not lose above 3000 



men.^ 



The Duke of Marlborough displayed no less talent in improving this victory, than 
he had shewn in achieving it. The rapidity with which he pursued the vanquished army, 
prevented them entirely from drawing together into a body, so as to form any obstruction 
to his future progress. As no former battle had been more disastrous to the enemy, so 
none was more extensively beneficial to the Allies. The submission of Brabant, and 
almost the whole Spanish Netherlands, followed in the space of fifteen days: Louvain, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Oudenard, Mechlin, and other towns surrendered at discretion. 
Ostend, Menin, Dendermond and Aeth, were reduced by force, the garrisons making 
some opposition, but the French not daring to attempt their relief. At several of these 
sieges Major Blackader was present, as we shall find in course of the diary. 

May 12. Sabbath. Day of the battle; and here I have one of the most remarkable 
Ebenezers of my life to set up. This day we fought with the French, and by the great 
mercy of God did beat them. The battle was not general, but it was hot to those that were 
engaged. Our regiment was no farther engaged, but that we were cannonaded for some 
hours, and had several men killed and wounded. I was not near the Duke; but upon our 
wing we had great want of Generals and distinct orders; and some of those we had, 
seemed somewhat confused: So it was not our conduct, but kind Providence. I observe 
also that the English had but small part in this victory. They are the boldest sinners in our 
army, therefore God will choose other instruments. Also the English have got a great 
vogue and reputation for courage, and are perhaps puffed up upon it; and so God humbles 
their pride, as it were, by throwing them by. I was easy, and helped to discharge my duty 
well. We were very much fatigued with the pursuit, and lay all the night in the open 
fields without cover. Give me grace, O Lord, never to forget this great and glorious day 
at RamiUies. 

May 13. Marching this day to improve our victory; but we are stopped, for the 
enemy has retired over the Dyle, and is there posted and strongly fortified. Probably we 
may attack them to-morrow, and if they stand to it, the action is likely to be very bloody. 

May 14. The ways of God are wonderful, and past finding out. A disappointment 
this day that was not unpleasant; for instead of meeting with a vigorous resistance, as we 
expected, the enemy is gone, and we have got possession of Louvain. The effects of this 
battle are much greater than we expected. The Lord has sent a panic fear among the 



Volt. Siecle, chap. xx. p. 313. 



French army, and they are so shattered, that they can hardly get them kept together. They 
seem not resolved to stand any where. 

May 15. Marching to Brussels, Still more and more of the surprising 
consequences of this victory. They have abandoned Brussels and all Brabant. The Lord 
is taken heart, and hand, and spirit from our enemies. He has sent a spirit of division, an 
unaccountable constemation among their Generals, and among the sundry troops they are 
made up of. 

May 16. Passing the canal at Vilvoord. No resistance from the enemy, though we 
thought, happen what might, they would have defended the canal. 

May 19. A fatiguing march this Sabbath. M day I met with what I fear and hate 
in this trade, viz. cursing, swearing, filthy language, &c. yet though it was a hell around 
me, I bless the Lord there was a heaven within. We are still pursuing our victory, and 
they are still fleeing before us. There is certainly something in this affair beyond human 
working, for our beating them merely could not have such wonderful effects. They called 
themselves 70,000 men before they fought; eighty battalions of foot. I do not believe 
there were 3000 of them HUed,'^ and yet their army is mouldering away, so that they have 
almost no foot in any body together. This is the finger of God, and not the doing of man. 

May 20. We advanced this day towards Ghent, and still the French give way and 
retire. They have now quitted the Scheldt, and we are masters of Ghent peaceably. 

May 21. This day is appointed by the General as a thanksgiving through the army 
for our victory and success, and all the chaplains are to preach. 

May 23. Effects of our victory still more surprising; towns that we thought would 
have endured a long siege, are giving up and yielding without a stroke. Even the 
thoughtless creatures in the army observe the hand of Providence in this rapid success; 
but they laugh at these things. 

May 24. Marching still forward; crossing the Lys above Ghent. Still no enemy to 
be seen. Bruges, Antwerp, and in short all Brabant and Flanders almost yielded. What 
the French got in a night by stealth at the King of Spain's death, they have lost again in a 
day. That old tyrant who wasted God's church, is about to be wasted himself. Last war, 
and for a long time while God was using him for a scourge to the earth, there was 
conduct in his Generals, - strength and courage in his armies. They were a warlike 
people which their enemies were forced, at their sad expense, to confess: But now these 
is a sensible change, they are not like the men they were. I heard one of their own 
Colonels who is now killed say, "the only thing he regretted was, that he could not live 
till he should tell the king that he had his armies composed of Generals without heads, 
and soldiers without hands." Our ordinary regiments beat their best troops, wherever we 
meet them in any equality of numbers. 

May 25. Marching this day to Arsel, a place famous for the retreat of Prince 
Vaudemont, made here in 1695, in presence of the French army, who were thrice as 
strong as ours. And at this place I have a monument set up of thankfulness and praise for 
merciful deliverance from men who were ready to swallow us up. Now we are got in 
again to Cambray, where we were in the last war. I hope to have comfortable 
remembrancers of the mercy and goodness of God to me in several places. 

May 27. Our success and good news come thick upon us from all airts: We had 
this night afeu-de-joi for the French raising the siege of Barcelona. 



Their loss was computed altogether at 20,000, of which 3000 were killed. 



June 5. Going on command; and I observe with thankfulness, the goodness of 
God to me. I sought of him (and always do seek) to give me such commands and parties 
as I may be kept free of ill company; and this day I was threatened with such, but 
Providence tumed them another way. It was lot and chance apparently that did it by the 
dice, but I look above these things to an over- ruling power. 

July 10. We are now advanced farther into the country than ever we were able to 
penetrate last war. Most of this day, like many others, spent in idle company, foolish 
jesting and conversation. At night I rode the round through the second line. 

July 16. Diverting myself this day, riding abroad hunting all the forenoon. I was 
surprised when I came home by an unhappy accident (a duel) in the regiment. What a 
mercy it is to be kept out of temptation. 

July 21. Sabbath. In the house of mourning, where I was called to see an 
acquaintance die, the effect of that unlucky accident I spoke of. O that men would be 
wise, and leam at other men's cost. Drunkenness and gaming was the occasion of this 
tragedy. 

August 2. Hochstet; a day which I wiU remember as long as I live, &c. 

August 3. I went this day to see the siege of Menin, and was in the trenches four 
or five hours; and I observe this of myself, (and I set it down that I may be humble,) I 
own freely that any measure of courage and resolution I can pretend to is aUenarly the 
free gift of God, and not owing to natural temper, or constitution, or blood, or any thing 
of that sort; for I find if God were to withdraw his grace from me, I would be one of the 
most timid creatures in the army. I own too, that whenever I have cleamess that I am in 
my duty, or called to such a post, be there ever so much danger, I can go cheerfully, for I 
know that my charges are bome. But my spirits fail always in proportion as I am 
doubtful or unsatisfied. 

Memin, which the Allies were now besieging, is situated on the Lys, nine miles 
north of Lisle, and five south-west of Courtray. It was on of the most regular 
fortifications in Flanders, and nothing that art could invent was wanting to render it 
impregnable. It was built under the immediate direction of Vauban, and was reckoned 
the master-piece of that celebrated engineer. It was defended by a garrison of 6000 men, 
with abundant stores of all warlike provisions. Being a place of such importance, and 
reckoned a key to the French conquests in the Netherlands, the Duke of Marlborough 
resolved to besiege it instantly, although it was reckoned by many too bold an 
undertaking. The troops to be employed on this occasion were those who had shared 
least in the previous services of the campaign. The trenches were opened on the 4"^ of 
august, and on the 23d the town capitulated, much sooner than might have been augured 
from the strength of the place. 

August 7 - 12. Going towards Menin. Marching most of the night, and mistaking 
our way in the dark. But what is aU mankind but a mass of confusion, wandering in the 
dark. I was serious, and tolerably helped to do my duty. I was concerned at seeing the 
poor soldiers snatched in a moment into etemity, and many, perhaps, not well prepared. 
On the night of the ^^ we were alarmed, and our regiment was drawn out by three next 
moming; but it proved only a feint of the enemy. On the 12"" I rode again in to Menin, 
which surrendered that day. The evening I spent in secret prayer to God, eamestiy 
begging that his presence may go with me wherever we go next, whether to fight or 
besiege. On the 14"' I witnessed the whole garrison of Menin march out. 



The next place the Allies besieged was Dendermond, a strong town at the 
confluence of the rivers Scheldt and Dender, which had been under blockade ever since 
the battle of Ramillies. It was situated among morasses, and had formerly baffled the 
whole army of the French King, who commanded in person. General Churchill had the 
direction of this undertaking, and took the place after a siege of seven days. 

August 13 -26. We marched out here this day, and are going to the siege of 
Dendermond; and how things may go, or what may befal us there, the Lord only knows. 
On the 16"^ we were on our joumey by three o- clock in the morning, and marched till five 
at night; a sore day for the poor soldiers. We had good quarters, and good 
accommodation. I observe the goodness of the Lord to us; for on the 19"' our regiment 
was ordered to take post at a place near the town, where we would have been continually 
exposed, even lying in our tents, to the enemy's fire; and it was also a very unwholesome 
place, by reason of water and marsh- ground. But just as we were marching to it, we were 
countermanded, and ordered to lie and cover the General's quarters. As we marched, we 
were almost within musket shot of the town, and we wondered they did not ply their 
cannon at us. As we retired they fired some pieces at us, but they did us no hurt. 

The kindness of Providence to us at this siege is remarkable in other respects, in 
withholding of rain for so long a time, whereby the marsh- ground is dried up, and the 
water, which is the strength of the place, is now of no use to it. Even the people of this 
country say that God fights for us; for old men of seventy years observe, they never saw 
such a drought, or the waters so low about the town as they are now. On the 24"^ I 
expected to go into the trenches, or command an attack on some part of the town. I 
should not be afraid to go alone in the sti-ength of God, for he is able to lay the walls as 
low as those of Jericho. His arm is not shortened; he can keep me safe, though all the 
bombs of France were raging over my head, and all their cannon arrayed in a battery 
against me. 

Next day (Sabbath) we attacked a redoubt, and soon carried it; and upon this, the 
place did immediately capitulate. On the 26"" I spent all the forenoon visiting the works 
and the town; it is a very important place, and we have go it very easily. The Providence 
of God is very observable, for now that the town is ours, there are great rains come on. If 
this weather had come a few days sooner, I know not what might have been the 
consequences. I bless God for the good accommodation I have had at this siege, which 
has been so gentle and cheap to us. 

August 29. This day an easy march. I was obliged to be in company all the 
aftemoon, where there was too much drinking. There was no body drunk, but a great 
deal of time trifled away. I hate myself when my head is in the least heated, or when a 
cool- thinking distinct temper is in the least marred, though it should be far from 
drunkenness. And I bless God that my heart never warms, nor my soul mixes so with any 
company, as to steal me off my feet. The longer I stay, the more uneasy I am; and the 
worse the company is, the more I am upon my guard. 

September 5. Now we are ordered to the siege of Aeth. We were surprised at 
this, for we expected, after our taking of Dendermond, that our regiment should not have 
been concerned in any more sieges this campaign; and indeed we are wronged and 
imposed upon. For my part I am very well satisfied at our coming to this siege. It is 
thou, O Lord, that sendest me here; I look above Generals. It is in mercy thou bringest 
me here, for all they dealings with me are mercy. They presence wiU go with me. 



whether I go to trenches, attacks, or batteries. It was a fatiguing march this day, and very 
late before we got to our camp. At three next morning I went the round through all the 
English Regiments. 

Aeth is a frontier town of Hainault, situate on the Dender, twenty- four rrales south 
of Ghent. The fortifications were in good repair, and there was every provision necessary 
for a long and vigorous defence, except men, the garrison consisting only of 2000. The 
campaign of this year was sufficientiy glorious, and might have ended with the reduction 
of Dendermond. The troops also appear to have been satisfied with their successes, and 
rather discontented at the prospect of embarking again in another siege; but the Duke of 
Marlborough was determined to follow the current of victory, which now ran so strong in 
his favour. On the 17"^ the besiegers began their line of circumvaUation; the trenches 
were opened in a few days after, and on the 2d of October the place surrendered. 

In this siege the Cameronian Regiment had their due proportion of fatigue and 
danger, being in the trenches, with Utfle intermission, night and day; although they did 
not suffer very severely. 

September 6 -21. I am lodged in a house pretty near the town, and exposed to the 
fire of the batteries; but I can lay me down in peace, and sleep, for the Lord makes me to 
dwell in safety. On the 0'' we got orders that we were to mount the trenches tomorrow. I 
was taken up all the aftemoon in getting necessary preparations and viewing the posts. 
Our regiment entered the trenches at night, and though there was a great deal of firing all 
night, we had not a man either killed or wounded. I had not the distinctness of faith that I 
would, but I was fervently plying the throne of grace for strength to do my duty. The ll"' 
we continued in the trenches all day. There was a great deal of firing, both cannon, 
bombs, and small shot, yet we lost only two men. I have new experiences of God's 
goodness in preserving and defending me. Others may take it for chance or random, but I 
look to a higher hand. On the IS"' we had a respite, that day being appointed a 
thanksgiving for the great victory obtained in Italy. At night there was a feu-de-joi 
through all the army, trenches, and batteries. The Lord is doing great things for us, and 
humbling the proud tyrant of France. On the IV"' I went into the trenches again to join 
our Colonel, who was then on command. In the aftemoon I was ordered myself to take 
command of the workmen, where we continued the whole night. We pushed our trenches 
very near the counterscarp; there was a brisk fire kept up, and seven or eight of my 
workmen wounded, yet it pleased the Lord to protect me. 

Next day our whole regiment was ordered to the siege, and a very bad rainy day it 
was. Our trenches where we were posted, ran close to the counterscarp; and at twelve at 
night we took post and made a lodgement in the counterscarp with eighteen men and an 
Ensign. Cannon balls, bombs, grenades, and small shot, were flying thick yet we lost not 
a man the whole night. The IQ"' was a day of particular providence to me, that I shall not 
forget as long as I Uve. Judgement and mercy were mixed together. We continued in the 
trenches the whole day, and lost several men, having seventeen killed and wounded. We 
were beat out of that lodgement in the counterscarp at two o'clock in the aftemoon, and 
we retook it again at six. I fell into a mistake of about a quarter of an hour in timing the 
attack. I cannot tell what influence this had, or whether the same consequence might not 
have fallen out had it happened otherwise. But my conscience smote me about it, and I 
thought the surest way for me was to flee to the blood of Jesus for pardon. At night, 
coming out of the trenches I was in great confusion of spirit. I had only a servant with 



me, for the regiment was gone off before. Being very dark and wet, and on foot, we 
wandered and mistook the way; I had a water t) cross, and my servant durst not venture 
to bring my horses over, as it was a very bad bridge. I got a horse of the Colonel's, and 
coming to the bridge, it fell, and both horse and I were thrown into the water; I was in 
danger of being drowned, the horse falling on his side, and my foot sticking in the stirmp. 
I got clear, and got out, but could not get out the horse for near a quarter of an hour, so 
that he was almost drowned. At last I got him out, and presently my own horses came to 
me: so I came home blessing God for his merciful deliverances, and in the meantime 
trembling at his judgments. On the 2V^ the town surrendered. The Lord has put new 
songs of praise in my mouth. May he give me grace to pay my vows, and walk humbly 
with him all the days of my Ufe. 

The siege of Aeth closed the campaign of this year. On the 1*' of October Major 
Blackader marched with his regiment from the town. They were ordered to Courtray to 
superintend the repairs of the fortification under Major- General Murray, a service which 
appears to have created some murmuring among the exhausted troops. 

October 22. We are disappointed this day, for instead of marching into our 
garrison as we expected, we are ordered to march to Courtray to-morrow, which has put 
us all out of humour. 

In November they retumed to winter- quarters at Bruges. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CAMPAIGN SIXTH, 1707. 



Major Blackader's attention to the Regiment - Receives the thanks of the General - Overtures for peace 
unsuccessful - The enemy declines an engagement - Marching and manoueuvring of both Armies - Close of 
the Campaign. 

The campaign of this year is very barren of military exploits. The Duke of Marlborough 
shone more as a diplomatic character in foreign Cabinets, than in the field of victory. 
From a warrior, he had become a negotiator. The only memorable transactions with 
which our subject is concemed, were the overtures for peace, and the attempt to force the 
French army to an engagement which, however, they avoided; retiring with precipitation 
behind their lines near Lisle. But of these we shall speak in their order; meantime we 
retum to Bruges where we left Major Blackader with his regiment. 

While in winter- quarters, the Major occupied himself most assiduously in his 
official duties. Scarcely a day passed in which he was not employed in regimental affairs 
- in examining accounts, or exercising the men on drill and parade. He seems to have 
taken a special care of their moral conduct, as well as of their military training; and set 
himself to correct their vices, as well as to punish their faults. His discipline extended to 
offences which are too seldom brought under the cognizance and control of military law; 
yet his punishments were always tempered with the greatest mildness; and if at any time 
he had been influenced by a hasty and irritable temper, he was the first to censure and 
condemn his own weakness. "In punishing faults in the regiment, I am sometimes 
inclined to hastiness. This day I had rather a violent, but short sally of passion; but I must 
say the occasion of it was just; for it was against a sin I am always angry at, that of 
swearing. It was soon over, and I was sorry I had shewn so much of it. I was so vexed 
that I went to my knees, and implored Christ for pardon, for mixing with my zeal, too 
much of the wild- fire of passion. Lord, give me a meek and quiet spirit; for shame and 
confusion of face is my due." 

Notwithstanding his strictness, he appears to have had in his nature a great deal of 
tendemess and benevolence, and was always ready to exert his infiuence in saving the 
lives of such culprits, as he considered proper objects of mercy and compassion. Of this 
we have an instance in the case of one of the recruits he had brought from Scotiand. "I 
was taken up all day in a court-martial, and much concemed to save a poor creature's Ufe, 
that I had some interest in. I was eamest to have him spared, but could not get it, for the 
whole court agreed to have him hanged; nor would they recommend him to mercy after 
they had sentenced him. I dealt with the General, and it pleased the Lord to incline his 
heart to mercy, for in a few days a pardon came down, which was read at the head of the 
regiment. I confess the fault deserved death, but there were circumstances that helped to 
exculpate the offender, and I think extremes of severity should never be used when the 
example is not like to serve any good end." 

He continued in Bruges with the regiment until the month of May; and such was 
the happy result of his good discipline, that at a grand review, after they had joined the 
main army, the Major was complimented by the General, and publicly thanked at the 



head of his own regiment, for their correct conduct and the masterly manner with which 
they acquitted themselves in their several exercises. 

While in quarters, his greatest complaint was, as usual, too much exposure to 
company, and the little improvement to be derived from the ordinary topics of 
conversation. "I am too often and too long tied to companies, wearied and dissipated 
with dinings and diversions. I cannot live without short breathings and intervals of 
retirement. It makes me tremble to think, that in this employment of mine, I am always 
walking upon the very brink and precipice of temptation. I rejoice indeed that the grace 
of God is sufficient for me, and keeps me out of snares. It makes me unacceptable to the 
world; but I desire to be above the opinions of men. I esteem the reproach of Christ 
greater honour than the approbation of the whole world. I am generally dissatisfied with 
the most part of conversation I hear, even the best; for though their be nothing ill in it, yet 
there is little solid or edifying, - little savouring of grace, or ministering to the 
improvement of the hearers." 

March 14. AH this moming abroad exercising the regiment. In the aftemoon 
going through some of the churches here, it being a great holiday, seeing their idolatries. 
I desire more and more to be thankful for the purity of the gospel; and pray for the 
downfal of Antichrist. 

March 20. Employed in private and joint prayer, imploring the blessing of God 
this campaign; confessing my sins and short-comings; seeking grace, counsel, and 
direction. I was helped to depend on his power, to hope and trust in his mercy. 

March 23. They begin now to talk warmly of peace. I wiU seek nothing, or wish 
for nothing, though I be weary enough of campaigns, but what is for thy glory, O Lord. 
Camps have been sweet places to me; my choicest mercies have been in tiem. Though I 
hate the ill company that prevails in camps, yet by the presence of God with me, and the 
providences of war, I have never been better, as to grace, than in campaigns. 

The peace, warmly talked of, unfortunately did not take effect, although Louis, 
harrassed and depressed by his misfortunes, had solicited a truce; and during last 
campaign, had presented, through his minister, a memorial to the States on the subject; 
yet no attention had been paid to his overtures, because they were believed to be 
insincere. Nevertheless he solemnly disavowed all sinister or insidious designs, and 
proposed that a conference should be opened by the ministers of all the Confederate 
powers. This proposal was rejected by England and the States; but whether they vevc 
actuated by honest motives, or grounded their rejection upon sufficient reasons, is a 
matter which has been thought questionable. France had certainly very pressing reasons 
to sue for peace. Her treasury was exhausted, and her troops defeated, not only in 
Flanders, but in Spain, where the siege of Barcelona was raised; and in Italy, where her 
army was totally routed under the walls of Turin, by the Duke of Savoy and Prince 
Eugene. 

But these necessities, though they might excite suspicions that Louis only wanted 
time to strengthen his own hands, or sow dissension among the Allies, were certainly 
neither inconsistent nor incompatible with sincerity. The truth is, both the Dutch and the 
English acted in such a manner, as leads to suspect that the charge of duplicity and 
insincerity rests more with them than with their overpressed adversary. They rejected the 
offers of pacification abruptly, and without due deliberation. They discovered an anxiety 
to conceal from public investigation, every thing relative to the business, and would not 



allow the preliminaries of France to be inserted in the common newspapers. War had 
become, to the ruling faction, a source of patronage and emolument, which they were 
unwilling to resign; and it is to be lamented, that the delusions of ambition, and the 
flatteries of admirers, should so far blind mens' eyes to the miseries they are unavoidably 
entailing on their country, by the expenditure of her revenues, and the wanton destruction 
of so may thousands of her subjects.^ 

Notwithstanding the eagemess of the Allies to continue hostilities until they could 
extort more advantageous terms, the campaign of this year was not only unproductive of 
success, but more unfortunate than any of the preceding. The military strength of France 
had suffered only a temporary diminution; and the expedients of uncontrolled despotism, 
aided by the supplies of an abundant harvest, were capable of repairing the immense 
losses she had sustained. New armies appeared on the frontiers, equal in numbers and 
appointments to any that had been levied since the commencement of the war. They 
adopted again the system of defensive operations, and the Duke of Marlborough resolved 
to become the assailant. But though he pursued them through all Brabant, from camp to 
camp, in the hope of bringing them to a decisive engagement, they contrived, by their 
vigilance and the celerity of their movements, to elude his pursuit. 

April 6. Making preparations for the campaign. I have been looking over my 
diary of this time twelve- month. I find just the same frame I feel now. I went out with 
no other stock but this, - trusting in God, and hoping in his mercy. And indeed I shall 
never desire to go out to a campaign in a better frame. What was last year at this time a 
matter of faith to me, is now a matter of praise. RamiUies, Dendermond, and Aeth, are to 
me at present just as Hochstet was the year before; and so I hope this campaign, which is 
now a matter of faith, wiU prove in the end a matter of praise and thankfulness. 

April 29. Going up and down among our great men here, and getting orders for 
marching. I waited on a petty court all the forenoon. - Vanity and pageantry. I hate these 
ways of Uving; and indeed what is it all but a vain show. I saw those same persons who 
were attending the great man in the forenoon with the most sycophantic behaviour, in the 
aftemoon when he was gone, ridiculing him, and laughing at him for a ---. 

May 5. Marched this morning out of Bmges. 

May 10. Arrived near Ghent. I came out of that town in the morning, and I bless 
God that brought me safe back to the regiment. I ran the risk of being taken prisoner; 
there having been French parties between the town and the camp, which was two leagues 
off. This was the first night of setting up my tent and lying in it. And now, O Lord, 
make it a Bethel, a place where thou deUghtest to dwell. Thou hast given me much of thy 
presence in camps and tents, aid I again devote myself to thee. I go forth in thy might, 
and win fight under they banner. 

May 11. Sabbath. Marching a long march and joined the great army (near 
Brussels.) But, O such a spent Sabbath, and such company! This is one of the greatest 
hardships of my employment, to be tied to such things. In the marching I had almost 
forgot it was Sabbath, but recollected myself, and retired from company, (I mean in my 
thoughts,) and strove to keep up a spiritual habit of mind by meditation. But I have less 
leisure for retirement, having a great deal to do as Major, looking after the business of the 
regiment. They are now beginning to talk of action speedily. 
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The French at this time were lying quietly within their lines. They had given out 
that they were ready to offer battle to the Allies, and threatened, if they declined, to lay 
siege either to Mons or Charleroi. Upon this intelligence, the Duke of Marlborough 
resolved to meet them half way. In two days, he was informed that the enemy had 
quitted their lines, and encamped on the plain of Fleurus, but in a position so strong, that 
it was deemed imprudent to venture an attack. The Allies posted themselves at Meldert; 
while the French, seeing their design frustrated, advanced to Gemblours, without daring, 
in their tum, to hazard an engagement, though greatly superior in numbers. In this 
situation both armies continued above two months, nothing but slight skirmishing being 
attempted on either side. 

May 15. A long march; a scorching hot day, very ainoying to the poor soldiers. 
The French army is now without their lines, and we are advancing up to them. 

May 16. We hear the enemy have retired within their lines again, and probably 
we shall attack them. 

Yesternight we marched from the army for a convoy to the baggage; and every 
body believed the Duke was to march up to the enemy, and that there would be a battle. I 
was tranquil, believing that Providence orders all well. Our regiment had indeed left the 
army to go on the convoy. But Providence frequently works by disappointing our 
expectations, for this night the whole measures were altered. The French, who we 
thought within their lines, are without them, and threatening Brussels, and the open 
country, so that we were obliged to decamp to cover our own country. It was a fatiguing 
march, for we travelled all night until two o'clock next day. 

May 18. Marching. The scheme of this campaign is tumed out otherwise than we 
expected. The French are in no pain about defending their lines, but marching up and 
down, giving us a great deal of trouble and fatigue. I believe they wiU shun fighting too, 
except at our disadvantage. 

May 24. Employed in the functions of my post. Well assisted and carried 
through. I got a compliment from the General, and thanks upon the head of the regiment, 
that they exercised so well. But all this is the goodness of God alone, that gives me 
favour in the sight of any man. 

May 25. Sabbath. I was invited to dine abroad with a great man; but I shunned it, 
fearing temptation, company, and conversation unsuitable to a Sabbath. I wish to live 
tenderly and circumspectiy in this army. Next day I dined, but staid too long in company. 

May 30. Employed all the morning in the show and parade of our employment, 
reviewing and exercising my men before the General. AH things went on well and 
smoothly. 

June 4. In the evening we had one of the severest storms I have ever seen, of hail, 
rain, and wind. Most of our tents were beat down and tom, and the hollow ways running 
like rivers. I observed what a poor shiftless creature man is. If any of the elements were 
let loose upon us, or any accident, how soon would we be reduced to our first nothing, 
what a comfort to have the God of nature to be our protector, - then though the earth be 
removed - though the mountains shake, and the waters roar, we need not be afraid. 

Nothing particular occurred to him while the army continued in their stationary 
camp. "I reckon," says he, "our lying so long here a great mercy, for I get living in a 
more sober and regular way than in constant marching and hurry." 



July 30. We left our camp here, this afternoon at three o'clock, and marched all 
night, a tedious and wearisome march. We continued our joumey till three aftemoon 
next day, so that we have been twenty- four hours under arms. It has been a sad march for 
the poor soldiers. 

August 1. Marching in the aftemoon, and coming close to the enemy, so that 
there is all appearance of an action to-morrow. 

August 2. The day of Hochstet, a day never to be forgotten by me. This same day 
Providence gave us the opportunity to make it as glorious a day as that was, but we had 
not the hearts to improve it. We had crept up pretty near to the enemy last night by 
stealing a day's march upon them, so that they could not easily get off without a battle, if 
we had pushed them. But we contented ourselves with making a bravado of attacking 
their rear- guard, with the grenadiers, and mismanaged that too; so that they got off scot 
free to our shame, but it is fit that men commit mistakes, and blunders, and weakness, 
that they may see themselves but men. We know of no other way of working here but by 
great armies. Omnipotence needs none of these. An army of frogs or flies is as good to 
him, and can do more with him than we can without him. This is the iinest army just 
now in the world, and yet does the least. Perhaps the reason is this, we adore the arm of 
flesh always, and God wiU have men humbled. 

I was chagrined and uneasy all day, for the neglect of this opportunity; for 
through God's assistance I was very eager to come to hand with them, and to have had a 
battle. The very day encouraged me. And I am of opinion, that we second Providence 
very ill this year, for the French seems to be a cowed, frightened army; and I have no 
doubt, but if we attacked them briskly, we should beat them; but instead of that, we seem 
afraid of them. This makes them pluck up their drooping spirits. Their time is not yet 
fiiUy come it seems; and there is but one Prince Eugene in the world, and he is not 
everywhere. 

August 3. Sabbath. Marching; and the worst day for the poor soldiers I have seen. 
It poured down a heavy rain, and the cavalry had so broken the ways, that the men 
marched in clay and dirt to the knees, almost the whole day, for four leagues. There was 
hardly a hundred men of a regiment with the colours at night. It seemed to be heaven 
contending with us, for I never saw the army so harrassed. We came late to our camp. I 
set up my tent and rested sweetiy. 

August 4. Resting this day, not out of choice, but necessity, for a great part of the 
army is not come up yet by reason of yesterday's fatigue; and for all the diligence we 
make, yet these vermin, the French, are still before us. Providence has taken away much 
of their heads they had last war, but I think he has left them their heels. 

August 6. For two days we have not been able to stir ait of our tents for bad 
weather. We are lying among mire and dirt. Raining from mom tiU night, so that the 
artillery cannot be brought forward. 

August 8. Hearing of a friend that died the other day at Brussels. He regretted 
that he had mispent and trifled away so much precious time, and that he had been so 
drawn away by company to tippling and drinkings. O that others would learn and take 
warning; and all of us so leam to number our days, as to apply our hearts unto wisdom; 
and to redeem the time. 

August 10. A Sabbath of rest, which is a great mercy in a camp; for this day- week 
was a sad day, Uker a hell than a Sabbath. Came to my knees this morning with a sense 



of sin, and pollution of heart and nature. My heart was enlarged by faith, to flee to Christ 
for pardon and washing; seeing in him an infinite fulness as a complete Saviour. I was 
helped also to trust him cheerfully for the events, dangers, and actions of this campaign 
which are yet to come. 

August 19. Got the bad news of the Duke of Savoy's raising the siege of Toulon, 
which is very mortifying; for our hopes were raised high, and probably the taking of it 
might have hastened a peace. But Providence will not be tied to our little projects: He 
can work his ends by ways and means which we think contrary. 

The attack upon Toulon was a project concerted between England and the States. 
Its design was to weaken the maritime power of France, and disable her for maintaining 
the war, by cutting off her commerce with the Spanish West Indies, \^hich furnished her 
with the principal resources. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy, at the head of the 
Italian army, were to enter Provence by way of the Alps, and co-operate with the British 
fleet, under Sir Cloudesly Shovel, who had instructions to invest Toulon. The latter part 
of the plan was executed in the most gaUant manner by the British seamen. But owing to 
the remissness of the Duke of Savoy, and especially the obstinacy of the Emperor in 
employing his troops in the conquest of Naples instead of aiding the expedition, the 
French gained time to throw in provisions and re-inforcements. The Allies, after carrying 
several considerable posts, destroying a number of ships and magazines, &c. were 
compelled to desist from their attempt. They struck their tents under cover of night, and 
marched off with all possible speed.^ 

August 20. Marching this day; the French marched also; so we hardly expect to 
see their faces this campaign, but we know not what may be. Now here is the best army 
in the world, and have made the idlest campaign, and done nothing at all. This French 
tyrant has been a dark riddle of Providence; for a long time we thought he was faUing 
before us, and that the scourge was to be thrown into the fre. But it seems their cup is 
not fuU yet; for Providence is putting a defence about them, and blasting our designs. 

August 21,22. Resting. I went in to Aeth, and viewed all our last year's attacks; 
and with thankfulness remembered the deliverances I had at the siege. I went round the 
town where our trenches had been, and particularly that part in the counterscarp where I 
was the 19"' of September, and had exercises of spirit, and met with such providences as I 
shall never forget. 

September 3. In town (Courtray) all day. At night my wife arrived, and we had a 
comfortable meeting, with the blessing of God I hope, and mercy to us both. 

September 4. We got an alarm of part of the army marching, and of some 
appearance of action. I went out to the camp, easy and trusting in God. The French did 
not meddle with our foragers or escort, and so there was no action. 

September 5. I retumed again to town, and in the aftemoon, brought out my wife 
to my cottage here in the camp. Lord, let they blessing and presence by with us, and our 
cottage shall be a palace. 

October 20. This day we marched into our garrison (at Ghent.) The Lord has 
preserved me in my out- goings and in- comings, and followed me with mercy and 
goodness through this campaign, and brought me in safety back. Here I am resolved to 
be still more spiritual, and to have more intercourse with heaven in the midst of my 
business. 

Sommerville's History, chap. xi. 



On the 2"** of December, Major Blackader and his lady left Ghent, and after a 
speedy passage arrived at Rotterdam, where they spent the winter quietly and 
comfortably, remote from many snares and temptations to which they would have been 
exposed in the garrison. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CAMPAIGN SEVENTH, 1708. 



Invasion of Scotland - Failure of the Expedition - The Campaign - Battle of Oudenard - Siege of Lisle - 
Major Blackader wounded - Action at Wynendale - Surrender of Lisle - Passage of the Scheldt -Marjor 
Blackader returns to Rotterdam. 

THE fortune of war seemed to delight in alternatives. The balance of success, which last 
year inclined to the side of France, now preponderated visibly in favour of the Allies. 
The selfish and mercenary views of some, and the secret jealousies of others, had 
weakened the hands of the Confederacy, and introduced discord into their councils; 
circumstances which Louis resolved to avail himself of, and hoped to tum to his 
advantage. He had two grand projects in view, the one to make a descent on the eastern 
coast of Scotland, to re- instate in his ancient kingdom the young Pretender, who he had 
already acknowledged by the title of James in. For this the extraordinary tumult and 
discontent which the Union had excited, seemed to offer a favourable opportunity; and 
from the symptoms of general disaffection, he augured the speedy reduction of the whole 
British Empire. His next scheme was to push the war with vigour in the Spanish 
Netherlands, expecting that the recall of the English troops to defend their own territories, 
would lay the whole country at the mercy of his victorious arms. 

Had these views been carried into effect with the same wisdom and resolution 
with which they were formed, they must have placed Britain and her Allies in a critical 
and perilous situation. Happily, however, by the activity and address of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, the plans of Louis were rendered visionary and abortive. The Allies 
augmented their forces by drafting as many of the Imperial troops as could be spared 
from the service on the Upper Rhine, to re-inforce the army in Flanders, where their 
principal operations were to be carried on. Preparations being ready for opening the 
campaign, the two armies took the field towards the end of May. We now retum to the 
Diary, leaving any other explanatory remarks to be made in the order of events. 

February 8. Sabbath. Composed and serious, enjoying ordinances; but I observe 
this difference in myself now, from what I was in my younger years; it was then an act of 
the affections and the heart; now it is more an act of the mind; the understanding has 
cooled the ardour of the affections. 

February 16. The aftemoon taken up in innocent diversion; at night in good 
company. I bless God for his mercy to us here, that gives us such respect and favour in 
this place. 

February 19. Leaving Rotterdam. Praying for the blessing of God with us on our 
voyage back to our garrison. 

February 22. Contrary winds for two days: But now we are free of them. We 
came ashore this day at eleven o'clock. 

February 25. Going through paying my duty to the General and superior officers. 
I have been so long down in Holland in good and quiet company, that I fmd myself, as it 
were, a stranger here. 

March 8. Hearing of several providences. Black clouds seem hanging over our 
heads. 



March 10. Getting orders to be in readiness to march for embarking for Scotland, 
in consequence of hearing that the French fleet have sailed, notwithstanding of our fleet 
being so strong. But armies and fleets are but broken reeds when we trust too much to 
them. 

March 18. This day spent in reading, prayer, and meditation. Concemed for the 
public affairs, and the work of God in Scotland. I trust their confusions and troubles shall 
ultimately tum out for their good, and the disappointment of their enemies. 

The fleet, with the Pretender on board, known by the romantic title of the 
Chevalier St. George, set sail from Dunkirk on the 6"^ of March, with above 5000 
soldiers, 10,000 muskets, and a supply of other war-Uke stores. The most sanguine hopes 
of success were entertained. The Jacobites in Scotland were all in arms. Many, who had 
hitherto been enemies to the Pretender, declared themselves ready to join his standard, so 
soon as any insurrection should be attempted in his favour.' 

The intention of he invaders was to land at Dunbar or Leith, and on the 13"' they 
reached the mouth of the Frith; but providentially they out- sailed their port, and were 
carried several leagues to the northward. Their appearance struck Edinburgh with alarm, 
and spread constemation over the whole kingdom. AH the troops in England were 
ordered to march to the North, and several battalions in Flanders were in readiness to 
embark at Ostend. But fortunately, their mistake gave the English Admiral, Sir George 
Byng, fuU time to overtake them; and ere they could rectify their error, he had, with a 
superior fleet, come to anchor in the Frith. The French refused to venture an engagement, 
and stood out to sea, followed by Byng, who made all the sail he could in pursuit. After 
being tossed a whole month in tempestuous weather, they reached Dunkirk with the loss 
of a single ship, which was taken without resistance; and about 4000 men who perished 
by sickness and other accidents. This gave a death blow to the hopes of the Pretender and 
his party, both in Scotland and France, and left the Allies at liberty to concentrate their 
efforts for prosecuting the war on the continent.^ 

March 20. Hearing great and good news this day, that our fleet has beat, and 
totally ruined the French fleet upon the coast of Scotland. If this be true, I confess I am 
in a wide mistake about this providence, and the design of it. I did not at all think it 
likely that Providence had sent out the Prince of Wales and the French fleet, and taken all 
rubs out of their way, and blasted all attempts on our side to oppose them; and thus to 
bring them to the coast of Scotland to be immediately beaten there. I was of opinion that 
he might be sent there to be a scourge for a while to that Island. But we are blind 
creatures, and know nothing. When we are expecting God to come one way, he comes in 
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Men of all ranks and persuasions were at this time so exasperated against the Union, which they regarded 
as the loss of their independence and the irretrievable ruin of their country, that they were persuaded 
nothing could recover their ancient rights, but the restoration of the Stuart Family. Thousands took to arms, 
and mobs paraded the country, insulting all that refused to declare against the Union. The Articles were 
publicly burnt at the cross of Dumfires, and all the Southern shires were ready to start into rebellion. The 
fiery zeal of the Cameronians burst forth on this occasion, and with equal intensity, though in a less 
honourable and important cause than the Revolution. They embodied themselves into regiments, chose 
officers, and provided thems elves with horses and arms. They were so far reconciled to religious 
differences, that they were willing to join the Episcopal heretics - to forgive their old oppressors the 
Highlanders, and even to overlook the objection of the King's being a Papist, trusting to the possibility of 
his conversion, or his having Protestant children. In this state of affairs, had the chevalier effected a 
landing, he might have set himself at the head of thirty or forty thousand men. Lockhart's Memoirs. 
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another. He acts in his sovereignty, often disappointing our expectations. When we 
expect him in a way of mercy, he comes in a way of judgement; and when we look for 
judgements, he often comes in mercy. I am very glad to be disappointed this way. But 
unless the Lord gives a spirit of grace and repentance, all these mercies will be lost upon 
us; for we frequently use his own mercies to fight against himself. They swell us with 
pride and insolent boasting, for we put too much confidence in fleets and armies. O 
Lord, get glory to thyself, and let not man rob thee of it. 

March 22. By this day's news our great hopes are vanished into smoke. The 
great victory which we thought so sure, amounts only to the taking of one ship. I 
suspected we were triumphing before the victory, and always thought there was more in 
this providence than our rational reasoners would see; who can never be brought to look 
above probabilities and second causes. 

March 23. Getting better confirmation of our good news, and the French king's 
design being broke, which I look upon as a surprising act of the divine mercy. 

March 24. Most people are of opinion the danger is now over; I wish it may be 
so, and hope it is so. I confess I was expecting confusion and war in Britain; perhaps a 
melancholy cast of mind leads farther into such thoughts than I am aware. But several 
good men who walk close with God, and observe his providences, believe that troubles 
are awaiting Britain, and these by the French. But God's ways are not our ways, nor his 
thoughts our thoughts. 

April 14. This day being appointed by the States to be kept a fast- day through the 
Seven Provinces, to implore the blessing of God upon their arms this campaign, I was 
resolved to spend the moming and forenoon in secret prayer at home, but was diverted 
from it by business I could not shun. O Lord, pity, and accept of the wiU instead of the 
form. 

April 18. This Sabbath employed in seeking the blessing and presence of God to 
go with me. I ask not great things. I am seeking no advancement, nor making court to 
any man for favours and posts, I only beg grace to help in time of need. 

April 20. Well directed in business; getting my horses and equipage provided. 

April 21. I am sure I am one of those men in the world that owe least to my own 
conduct and management, and most to the goodness and kind Providence of God. Lard, 
make me thankful, and give me thy blessing with all my enjoyments. 

April 29. Got orders in the moming to go upon command for a week. Somewhat 
troubled at this, for it is the most terrible to me of all my employment, to be chained, as it 
were, in hell so long. I could cheerfully undergo the fatigues and dangers of our trade, to 
be free of that shocking company, the dregs and scum of the earth. But I am not to 
choose my own lot. Thy will be done. 

Going out to my post in the aftemoon, I found that which I feared was come upon 
me; for I had the off-scourings of the garrison along with me, both officers and soldiers, 
most abominable vermin whom my soul abhors. O Lord, how long shall I dwell among 
men whose tongues are set on fire of hell! O when wilt thou deliver me out of this horrid 
and noisome company. AH night in hurry and confusion. 

April 30. Marching all day, on command; and troubled with several occurrences, 
not knowing what course to take. In such junctures, I fmd my mind is so confused that I 
cannot apply to a throne of grace with any distinct thought or serence mind. 



May 1. One of the worst days I ever had in this employment. My mind chafed 
and vexed the whole day with villany and abominations of all sorts, both against the laws 
of God and man. Cursing, swearing, drunkenness, robbing, thieving, mutiny, &c. I made 
some severe examples of punishment, but was ill assisted by some officers, who rather 
encouraged the villains; so that I believe I shall not be so well Uked among many of the 
Enghsh; but I shall be glad to be hated by such. It should be bad enough before such 
beings would love me. O Lord, thou who knowest my heart, knowest that a battle would 
not be so terrible to me as this day has been; but thou seest this trial needful for me. 
Arrived at WiUebrook in the aftemoon; and there I was somewhat relieved of this sad 
company, by getting conveniency to live by myself in peace and quietness. 

May 3. Marching, and making some more exemplary punishments. Retiring, in 
thought, from the world, between hands, to converse with God. I was pretty serene, and 
well secured with what I had the charge of. 

May 4. Marching homeward (to Ghent,) my mind more tranquil than it has been 
since I came out. Riding frequently on before the party out of the noise of their tongues. 

May 9. I bless the Lord for this Sabbath of rest before we set out. I know not 
when I shall get another. I go to the campaign, trusting in thee, O Lord, and hoping in 
thy mercy. I am free from all despondency and ill-boding fears. I am not afraid of 
dangers or battle; through grace I shall do valiantly. I am more afraid of the snares and 
sin of the wretched company I must be chained to; but thy grace can make me escape that 
pollution also. I cheerfully leave my dearest concem upon thee, tmsting thou wilt again 
compass us about with songs of deliverance. Thou has done great things for us, and thou 
canst do still greater. If we believe, all things are possible. 

May 10. I never went out of the garrison more serene. 

May 11. We had an easy march, and reached the camp at night. 

May 12. Pretty severe march. The day of Ramillies, a day well to be remembered 
by me. 

May 15. Marching all day. This irregular, camp -way of living is a pleasure to 
many, but it is a most unpleasant, hateful life to me; and only because of ill company. 
Otherwise I should Uke it very well, for, I bless God, I keep good health, and am no way 
afraid of the dangers to which this way of living exposes me. Nay, I would with pleasure 
fight a battle to-morrow, if I though it would put an end to this war, and this sad way of 
living. 

May 19. Resting this day, and busy with the affairs of the regiment. There are 
orders to-night, that this day-week there shall be preaching and prayer through the army 
to implore the blessing of heaven upon our arms. To-morrow we are going to march, for 
we hear the French are in motion some way. 

May 22. Orders coming unexpectedly for marching to the enemy. We are 
observing the motions of the French, and must take our measures from them; whereas, 
before we came out, we thought ourselves so far superior to them, that we expected to 
find them behind their lines. 

May 23. a sad Sabbath both by fatigue and ill company. Marching all day in the 
middle of an English army. I need say no more to give a notion what a hell on earth it is. 
It was also a sore day for fatigue, for we marched all yesterday, all night, and all this day. 
There was a constant heavy rain most if the time, which made the roads very bad, and the 
march very tedious. We were sometimes four hours in marching half- a- mile. I was thirty 



hours on horseback, which is the longest time ever I was in my life, either the last war or 
this. I know not how things wiU tum, but I think there are appearances of a battie; for the 
French seem not to shun it much, if we be very keen in courting the occasion, as we still 
pretend to be. Lord, I commit myself and all to thee, and, through grace, will be very 
easy, come what may. 

May 26. Resting these two days. This day kept by public orders through the 
army for preaching and prayers. Grant, O Lord, the English army be not found mocking 
thee, and aggravating their own guilt on such occasions, when there is not so much as the 
appearance of seriousness, or a belief that there is a God who either can give or mar our 
success. We had sermon, and I retired as much as possible from company. O Lard, let 
me be among the Lots that are in this Sodom, whom thou wilt spare in the day of they 
wrath. 

May 28. Taken up the whole fore- day in reviewing the regiment. Well guided 
and directed; I cannot but see the kindness of Providence in every thing. Last winter I 
nearly lost all my horses; yet I have got all made up again, and better provided than ever I 
was; and equipage better than most of my station in the army. May I have grace to lay 
myself out for his service who takes such care of me and all that concerns me. 

May 29. Diverting myself with seeing the troops reviewed. We are here a huge 
army if God be with us; but if he be not, we are only so many cyphers. 

May 30. I kept my tent till four o'clock in the aftemoon, and in the evening heard 
sermon. 

June 1. Attending a court-martial, a very unpleasant part of my duty; prosecuting 
a deserter for his Ufe. Yet I have peace of mind in this affair, for I pardoned this same 
man once before for desertion, and recommended him to mercy. Now Providence has 
cast him in the way again. I know not what is in it, but all God's ways are holy and just. 
He brings mens' sins to light, and malefactors to punishment, when they are least thinking 
on it; and when men punish for one crime, he often discovers other crimes in them for 
which sentence of death has passed against them in heaven. 

June 2. This day about some means to advance a titulary step in my employment. 
I bless God I am very easy whether it succeed or not. I have enough, and far more than I 
deserve. 

June 4. Awake most of the night. I could not sleep; my thoughts being taken up 
about that poor wretch in my company, who is to die to-morrow by the hand of public 
justice. Serious with God for the welfare of his soul. 

June 5. I attended the poor creature at his death. He seemed penitent; and I am 
not without hopes of him. 

June 8 - 12. On command these four days. Very stormy, bad weather. I am 
never easy among a club of English officers; but I have got all the English sent from me 
to other parts, and I keep the Germans; for they are not such bold profane sinners, and do 
not swear so much; and when they do, it does not make my flesh creep, or sound in my 
ears with that hellish ringing echo that English oaths do. 

June 15. This day I was with the Duke in his quarters on business. 

June 16. In the forenoon the Electoral Prince of Hanover (afterwards King 
George n.) came along the line; we drew out without arms. 



June 20. Sabbath. No sermon. We are here a great army; but what do we signify, 
we are chained and fettered as it were, that we cannot stir to the right or the left, 
backward or forward, without disadvantage. 

June 22. We have accounts that Prince Eugene is to join us in two days. 

June 24. We marched at two o'clock this morning, the enemy also being upon 
their march. Between four and five in the evening we came within sight of them; and 
they advanced as if they designed a battle. We took post, as the Generals thought, to the 
best advantage, and lay at our arms all night, having orders to be ready in the morning for 
the attack. I committed myself to God, believing he can keep me as safe in a battle as in 
my chamber in a garrison. 

June 25. But when the light appeared, we found the enemy were marched off; 
and that their design was not to fight, but to give us the go-by, and possess themselves of 
Gent, which they have done. I commit my dear concem there to thee, O Lord. Keep her 
in perfect peace, for I trust we shall yet praise thee. 

June 26. There is great appearance of action suddenly. 

June 27. Concemed for the present posture of our affairs, and somewhat anxious 
about the surprisal of Ghent. 

June 28. Marched at two in the morning, a tedious march. We camped about 
thee times in the evening for a feint, and then marched all night, which was great fatigue 
to the army. Our mistakes and weakness give us trouble. What a vain thing is man, and 
the wisdom and courage of man! He who, one day, performs great actions and is extolled 
as more than nan, the next is as much decried and guilty of great blunders. We have still 
a prospect of sudden action if the enemy defend what they have got. 

June 29. A fatiguing march to retrieve our past mistake. Passed the Dender. In 
all probability it well be retrieved, and the French wiU quit what they have taken. It 
seems to be Uttie else than a piece of vanity and gasconade. 

June 30. This is another great Ebenezer of my Ufe, to be added to Hochstet, 
RamiUies, &c. We fought the French, and, by the great mercy of God, beat them. I was 
liberally supplied with courage, resolution, and a cakn mind. All is the gift of God. 

The losses and fatigues of the Allies were compensated by the decisive battle of 
Oudenard, to which the Diary alludes. The town from which this victory takes its name, 
stands on the Scheldt, thirteen miles south of Ghent. Being the only pass on that river 
which was left to the Allies, the French had the vanity to suppose they could reduce or 
take it by surprise, as they had done Ghent and Bruges; and thus completely intercept a 
very important line of communication. But these projects were defeated by the diligence 
and extraordinary expedition of the Confederates, who came upon them on the 30"' so 
unexpectedly, that they hesitated much whether to retire or venture an engagement. The 
Commanders- in Chief, the Dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, differed in their opinions. 
Both were inclined to retreat; but the ardour of the younger officers, who had more fire 
than prudence, induced the former to declare for battle, and the latter to submit with 
reluctance. This irresolution, which continued until three in the aftemoon, the Allies did 
not fail to turn to their advantage. 

The attack commenced with the cavalry, before most of the infantry had time to 
form or reach the place. It was obstinately contested by both sides; and about seven 
o'clock the action became general throughout the whole Une. The enemy imding 
themselves charged so determinedly, fled in the utmost confusion, having lost above 



14,000 men. The slaughter would have been much greater, and few perhaps would have 
escaped, had not night put an end to the camage, and prevented aU pursuit; the darkness 
rendering it impossible to distinguish friends from foes. The fugitives made a scattered 
retreat to Ghent, which they reached early next morning. The Confederates remained on 
the spot aU night under arms, ignorant as yet of the extent of their victory. Their loss was 
very inconsiderable, scarcely exceeding in aU 2000 men. The share Major Blackader's 
regiment had in this victory, and his reflections on the occasion, we shall continue in his 
own words. 

June 30. The battle began about five in the aftemoon, and lasted till night put a 
screen of darkness between us and them; and thereby saved them, in aU probability, from 
as great a defeat as every they got. The batfle came by surprise, for we had no thought of 
fighting through the day. My frame was more serene and spiritual than ordinary. My 
thoughts were much upon the 103d Psakn, which I sung (in my heart) firequentiy upon the 
march. Our regiment, properly speaking, was not engaged in the attack; but what was 
worse, we were obliged to stand in cold blood, exposed to the enemy's shot, by which we 
had several killed and wounded, for there was heavy firing for about two hours. 
Throughout the whole course of it I was constantly engaged, sometimes in prayer, 
sometimes in praise, sometimes for the public, sometimes for myself. We lay aU night 
upon the field of battie, where the bed of honour was both hard and cold; but we passed 
the night as well as the groans of dying men would allow us; being thankful for our own 
preservation. I was mercifully supplied with the comforts of Ufe, and wanted nothing 
good for me. We marched again by day- break, and formed our lines, the enemy making 
stiU some appearance; but it was only their rear- guard, which was easily repulsed; so we 
returned to our camp. I went again through the field of batfle, getting a lecture on 
mortality from the dead. I observe this of the French, that they are the most easily beat 
and cowed of any people in the world, did we but second Providence in pushing them 
when the q)portunity is put in our had. Arise, O Lord, and let thine enemies be scattered. 
Let the fruits of our victories be the advancement of Christ's kingdom on the earth. 

July 3. Marching to Toumay. 

July 4. Marching towards Lisle. We are got within the enemy's lines, and they 
seem to have shut themselves up so, that their army runs the risk of being lost if we act 
vigorously. 

July 5. Employed in demolishing the French lines. 

This was in accordance with the resolution taken immediately after the batfle, that 
the Duke of Marlborough's army should pass the Lys, and level the enemy's lines 
between Ypres and Wameton, to intercept the retreat of the French in that direction. 
Meantime the Dukes of Burgundy and Vendome, being somewhat recovered from their 
late constemation, sent a detachment of 10,000 men on a foraging expedition into Dutch 
Flanders, to bum and plunder the country by way of reprisals. 

July 6. I went in the aftemoon to take a view of the French lines. There are 
strange turns of Providence this campaign. The French are got into our country, and we 
are in theirs. They are closed up by the canal (between Bruges and Ghent,) so that by 
remaining there, they run the risk of losing their army. But yet, so long as they stay, we 
can get nothing done here. O Lord, guide and direct our General, and thy presence be 
with us; then canals, ramparts, walls, &c. shall be levelled like the walls of Jericho. Give 
us courage and conduct, as thou has sent upon them a spirit of terror and panic fear. Let 



this be the time, in they wise and holy dispensations, for unriddling that dark providence, 
the French tyrant. Waste him, as he has wasted thy church; get glory upon him as thou 
didst upon Pharaoh. For this cause, I trust, thou hast raised him up. 

July 7. My dearest concern is now in the midst of the enemy (at Ghent;) yet she is 
kept safe and in peace. They are fettered and restrained as the Uons in Daniel's den, that 
they can do no harm: Yea they are made to befriend and protect, when we expected they 
would plunder. Let others take this for chance or for their generosity; I take all as 
mercies from thee, O Lord. Thy promise is accomplished. That when a man's ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him, - and who shall 
harm you, if ye be the followers of that which is good? Praying for the downfal of the 
French tyrant and of Antichrist. O let the time come when thou wilt avenge the blood of 
thy servants. Let the cry of the souls under the altar come up and be heard by thee (Rev. 
vi. 9.) Let all this great assembly know that the battle is the Lord's, and that he saves not 
by sword or by spear. 

July 8. This day kept by public orders through the army, a thanksgiving for our 
victory, and afeu-de-joi at night. 

July 11. Anxious about my wife, how she may be disposed of. Though enemies 
have been restrained from doing harm; yet I know not but it is her duty to leave the place, 
and go back to Holland where she may enjoy the gospel and kind friends. 

July 14. Got orders to march from the army. We decamped at three in the 
afternoon, and marched all night. We have had more fatigue and night marches this 
campaign already, then we had all the last war. 

July 15. We have been full twenty- four hours under arms marching, and the 
horses as long under their loads. There was an appearance of action too, and of an 
advantage on our side of taking a place and a body of their troops in it, but it turned to 
small account. Whether we acted prudently or not, I shall not say: It does not become 
me to blame Generals, but to obey. 

July 17. After a day's rest, we marched again at twelve at night, and came at six 
next morning to Leuse. We are much farther advanced into the enemy's country than 
ever we were, either last war or this. It appears, now when we are upon the spot, that we 
might have attacked the enemy here the other day with success: but men are wisest 
behind hand, and human prudence cannot foresee all things. We are kept very busy in 
preventing the town from being plundered. 

July 18. Sabbath. Dining abroad, and too long engaged in company. I wish I had 
dined on bread and water, rather than been in conversation so foreign to a Sabbath. 

July 23. Marched this day back to our camp, and so our expedition ends. It is 
certain we might have done more than we have done; but all things are ordered by an 
over- ruling providence. The French save themselves often by our weakness and 
mistakes. Since I retumed, I have got accounts that my wife is gone for Holland, to her 
friends at Rotterdam. 

This expedition was commanded by Count TiUy, who had orders to penetrate into 
the French territories, and lay the country under contribution. The body of troops they 
attacked, was a detachment of 800 cavalry of the Duke of Berwick's army, of which a 
considerable number was either killed or taken. There were 1400 infantry in Leuse who 
made their escape; but in Major Blackader's opinion, they might have been all cut off or 
made prisoners. 



August 1. Sabbath. But we are so far from knowing it, or seeing any marks of it 
here, that it is more like hell than any other day. O how is grace wasted in this dry barren 
land of Popery, and idolatry, and wickedness. How long shall I be banished from the 
gospel and Christian conversation. 

August 9. The army was drawn out in the morning to review before the Prince of 
Hesse- Cassel, and King Augustus of Poland; and this is the first time I recollect of our 
reviewing on a Sabbath these twenty years by- gone. Lord, pardon our sin, that we regard 
the day so little. I kept in my tent all the aftemoon, and shunned company. 

August 12. Short march over the Scheldt. There will be an action again if the 
enemy attempt to relieve Lisle. 

August 15. Sabbath. At night, hearing of some immorality in the regiment 
among the officers, I went to bring them to order. They thought I was unreasonably 
passionate and severe in the matter. I will not say but my own fiery spirit mixes itself 
with my reproofs on these occasions. But I was provoked, and I hope it was zeal against 
sin, for I had no self-interest in being angry, or prejudiced against any of them. Their 
abominable practices vex me, (the officers I mean) for I think they grow daily worse, and 
more impudentiy shameless in vice. 

August 21. Marching forward to cover Lisle, which is under siege. 

August 23. I went this day into the trenches and batteries. The French are come 
up this night close to us, and give out that they will fight us, and relieve the town; so that 
there is all appearance of a battie, and Uke to be the most deliberate one we have ever 
fought. May the Lord of Hosts be upon our side, and go before us as our Captain. Let 
the fruit of all this be the advancement of his honour and glory. 

August 24. The army drew out and formed the line of battie, and made all the 
necessary dispositions to receive the enemy, whom we expected to attack us; but they 
came not. They were lying close by us, and we were alarmed twice or thrice by them. 
They do not think fit to attack us, for Prince Eugene has joined us from the siege. 

August 27. At night there was an attack made upon the counterscarp of Lisle. I 
went up to the top of a wind- mill to see it at a distance. Serious all the time in prayer for 
success. We know not how it has gone, but we hope all is well. The close firing lasted 
about two hours. I went back after all the company was gone to the top of the mill, and 
sat alone some time in meditation. Next moming we heard that the counterscarp was 
taken, and the loss not very great. 

August 31. Employed all this forenoon in perfecting our trenches. At two o'clock 
the enemy appeared behind our retrenchments. About four the French had raised a 
battery of twenty- six pieces of small cannon, and played upon our lines, but with Uttie 
effect. 

September 1. We lay at our arms all night, expecting they would attack us by 
break of day. But we were disappointed, for they only continued to cannonade us as the 
day before, and to as little purpose. 

September 2. We had no disturbance from them this day, and we are persuaded 
they have no mind to attack us here if they can do any thing else. It is the Lord that gives 
us a spirit of firmness and resolution, and takes it from them that they dare not venture a 
battle. 

September 7. The siege proves very tedious and troublesome. The French army 
have now got between us and Brussels. 



The siege of Lisle was by far the most remarkable that had happened since the 
reduction of Namur. This city was the capital of French Flanders, and second to Paris in 
wealth and importance. Its situation amidst pools and marshes - its immense 
merchandise and extensive maritime power, made it the Venice of the Netherlands. Art 
and nature had done every thing to render it impregnable. There Louis had expended the 
vast resources of his treasury, and the engineer Vauban exerted his utmost skill. Marshal 
Boufflers was the Govemor, and it was fiUed with troops that composed an army instead 
of a garrison. A more than ordinary value was set upon the place, and the possessors 
made corresponding preparations to defend it. They looked upon any attempt to reduce it 
as a rash and hopeless enterprise, and boasted they would compel the Allies to abandon 
the siege without striking a blow. But the Allies were not to be deterred by these 
threatening predictions; and on the 13"^ of August the city was invested, on one side by 
Prince Eugene, and on the other by the Prince of Orange-Nassau. The Duke of 
Marlborough with the main army covered the siege. Both parties, in expectation of the 
greatest obstinacy and resolution, had concentrated upon Lisle all the strength and talent 
of their armies. The fame of the siege attracted illustrious strangers to the spot, among 
whom were the King of Poland, and the Landgrave of Hesse, to share in the dangers and 
the glory of so bold an enterprise. 

On the 22°'' N.S. the trenches were opened, and for sixteen days the besiegers 
continued to batter the town with 100 pieces of cannon. A large breach in the wall was 
effected, and the ditch almost filled with the ruins. On the T of September preparations 
were made for storming the counterscarp, which was carried, but with considerable loss; 
the enemy having kept up a tremendous fire, and destroyed great numbers by the 
springing of mines. During all this time, as the Writer of the diary has already informed 
us, the French continued to amuse the covering army of the allies with marches and 
counter- marches, and feints of attack. But they had no real intention to engage; their 
object was to fatigue the troops, and retard the siege. Perceiving this, the Duke of 
Marlborough caused intrenchments to be thrown up in front of the army, which secured 
them against any sudden surprise; and permitted detachments to be sent occasionally to 
the camp before Lisle. One of these parties was sent under Major Blackader, who had the 
honour to command at the attack on the Tenaille, the 12"^ of September, O.S. Of this 
assault he has given a more than ordinary interesting and lively account. 

September 11. Ordered on command this afternoon with 400 grenadiers, to go 
upon some attack at the siege. I was easy and cakn, committing myself to God. This is 
no surprise to me, for I have been laying my account with it; for since the commencement 
of the siege, (though our regiment was not there,) I have had constant impressions that I 
should have share of some attack or other before it ended. So it is God that commands 
me there. I take the order from him, and not the Brigade- Major. We were so late in 
arriving, that the attack is deferred till tomorrow, and we are sent to Marguett Cloyster to 
lodge all night. We lay down upon the beds prepared for the soldiers that my be 
wounded upon the attack; and probably, by to-morrow at this time, may of us may be 
lying here groaning with wounds and broken bones. 

In the moming (Sabbath) I was serious, in view of the hot and dangerous service 
we are to be employed on at night. Yet I was very easy still, supplicating grace to do my 
duty every way, and believing I may be as safe as in my own chamber. We got orders 
that we are to attack the counterscarp. I went into one of the chambers of the Cloyster 



alone, and took out my Bible and read over several comfortable promises, such as Joshua 
i. 9. 2 Samuel vui. 6. 14. 1 Chron. v. 20. Psalm xviii. xxxii. 7, 8. Ix. 24. Isaiah xl. 29, 
30, 31. xh. 10. 13, 14. xlii. to the $^ verse. I sung the 91" Psalm, when I had done, and 
was walking up and down, I cast my eyes upon the chimney-piece. There was a coat-of- 
arms, and the motto DEUS FORTITUDO MEA, (God is my strength.) I laid hold of that, 
and was strengthened, and encouraged myself in the Lord. 

We marched into the trenches about twelve o'clock. There my thoughts were not 
so distinct, being fatigued, and my spirits dissipated. I went up and down to see where 
our attack was to be. Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg came in about four, made the 
dispositions, and gave us our orders. When he posted me, he bade me speak to the 
grenadiers, and tell them that the Duke cf Marlborough and Prince Eugene expected they 
would do as they had always done - chase the French; and that it was better to die there, 
than to make a false step. I answered, "I hope we shall all do our duty;" so he shook 
hands with me, and went away. 

Near seven, the signals being given by all our cannon and bombs going off 
together, I gave the word upon the right. Grenadiers, in the name of God attack! 
Immediately they sprung over the trenches, and threw their grenades into the 
counterscarp; but they fell into some confusion. I then ordered out fifty more to sustain 
them, and went out myself, and in a little time I got a shot in the arm. I felt that the bone 
was not broken; and all the other officers being wounded, I thought it my duty to stay stiU 
a- while, and encourage the grenadiers to keep their warm post. About a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, the fire continuing very hot, I got another shot in the head. I then 
thought it was time to come off. Both these shots were so mercifully directed, that there 
is not a bone broken; and I stiU say, notwithstanding these two wounds, that God put a 
hedge round about me, and gave his angels charge over me. The nice ordering of the 
bullets to touch there, and go no deeper, is to me a clear proof of it; and hat he only 
wounds to make me a greater monument of mercy and kindness. I had a great deal of 
trouble to get out of the trenches in three hours space. I was mercifully provided for at 
night with a good bed, a house, and good company. I rested well, although my wounds 
broke out and bled in the night. 

September 13. Most of this day was taken up with visits; our kind officers 
coming to see me. I wrote to my wife; the Lord support and comfort her, and make her 
thankful for his goodness to me. Next day I rode to Menin in very good health, and very 
easy. I am well provided with good quarters, an excellent physician, and expert surgeon. 
Lord, be thou my physician; they mercies are great to me; for most of the other officers 
that were with me, are now lying groaning with broken bones. 

September 15. Our regiment marched through this town. StiU visited by our kind 
officers, and my wounds easy. 

September 17. I was sent for to see an officer who was on the attack with me, 
who is very weak, and lying in great torment. O how thankful should I be that I am so 
tenderly dealt with. Next day I was sent for again to see the same gentleman, but ere I 
got there he was dead. May the Lord be a father to his poor wife and children. 

September 20. There are more of our officers come in wounded at this late action 
down the country, where God's goodness has been very great to us in giving us victory, 
though they were more than two to one. He has been peculiarly merciful to our regiment; 



there is not a man killed or wounded that was with it, except one officer who had his 
finger shot through. 

The action here alluded to was the battle and victory of Wynendale, gained on the 
17"' O.S. by a detachment from the Duke's army. In this action was Colonel Preston, 
with a detachment of the Cameronian Regiment.' Its object was to hinder the enemy 
from intercepting a convoy of ammunition and British troops which were landed at 
Ostend for the use of the siege. To prevent this communication, the French had laid the 
greater part of the country between Ostend and Nieuport under water, by cutting the 
dykes at Leffinghen. All their arts, however, proved fruitless; and during the action at 
Wynendale the convoy marched undisturbed, and in a few days reached the camp before 
Lisle. In this engagement, the Confederates had not more than 6000 men, while the 
enemy was computed at nearly 24,000. The loss of the former was about 900, and of the 
latter above 6000. 

September 21. My wound is not at aU painful, considering the place where it is, 
the elbow, where the roots of the tendons and ligaments of the hand and fingers are 
collected. 

September 22 - 25. Continuing quiet and easy; though this day I have had more 
pain in my wound than for several days. They have made a small incision, and enlarged 
the wound in my head lest matter should lodge about it; and because it runs more than 
they would have it. 

September 26. Sabbath. All night and aU this day there is nothing but noise and 
hurry of marching. The army is going through this town, down the country again towards 
Bruges, (to repulse the French who were making another attempt to cut off 
communication with Ostend.) Probably there may be another action in a few days. This 
campaign has still a strange drumly aspect; our enemies are compassing us about, while 
we are wasting ourselves before the town. O Lord, be upon our side; let our extremity be 
thy opportunity. My wounds are mending well, and I have still many people coming to 
visit me. 

October 2. My condition is less sad than many others that I see in this town. 
Lord, sanctify thy providence to those poor creatures, officers and soldiers, who are lying 
here under thy hand wounded. I cannot be thankful enough that I recover so well and 
have so Uttie pain, considering that, by the wound in my arm, several tendons are broken 
and bruised; yet I have the use of my hand and fingers as well as I could desire. An 
unhappy accident has fallen out in the regiment. 

October 5. I was cakn and serene through the day, but at night put out of order by 
a dismal melancholy object in the same house with me - a poor gentieman who is 
wounded, and has gone perfectly mad and furious, and is forced to be tied. He 
blasphemes God in his fits, and is a most terrible instance of the judgement of God. 

October 6. The poor creature is growing worse and worse; he tears open all his 
wounds, continues to blaspheme, and is likely to die so. It is a dreadful and heart-rending 
spectacle. 

October 19. God is the hearer of prayer. He heals the diseases and distempers 
both of soul and body. I have had sweet experience of both. He sweetens my temper by 
his grace into a thankful contented frame, and he eases the pains of my body also, for I 
have been in trouble by the tooth- ach. I was directed to the use of means, and I take this 
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as much from God as if he had healed me with his hand, or as Christ did to poor sinners 
in the days of his flesh on earth. 

While the Major continued at Menin he was attacked by a malignant fever with 
inflammation, which however did not prove dangerous. His wounds being perfectly 
cured, he began to think of rejoining the regiment, and on the 13"' of November he 
returned to Lisle. "Should I be afraid," says he, "to go back, where I have one cf the 
greatest preservations of my Ufe? It is my duty; and I will go, trusting to that promise, / 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee. The very sight of Lisle, instead of fear, should stir 
me up to songs of praise to my great Deliverer." 

By this time Lisle had surrendered, having sustained an obstinate siege of two 
months, and presented difficulties which nothing but the greatest intrepidity and 
perseverance could have overcome. The citadel, however, held out two months longer, 
and did not capitulate until the lO"' of December. While these operations were going on, 
the enemy began to annoy the Confederates in a different quarter: finding it impossible to 
intercept convoys from Ostend, they laid siege to Brussels, which was invested by the 
Elector of Bavaria, and resolutely defended by General Pascal the Commandant, who 
compelled the Elector to abandon the siege with the loss of 3000 men. This sudden 
retreat of the besiegers was unexpected, but occasioned by the intelligence that the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene had passed the Scheldt, and were on their march to 
relieve the city. 

The passage of the Scheldt was deemed an extraordinary feat, the banks being 
strongly fortified with lines which had cost the enemy nearly three months in erecting. 
But the Allies conducted their march with such secrecy and expedition, that they crossed 
the river in a moon- light night, while the French were sleeping securely in their 
intrenchments. When the alarm was given in the morning, their only thought was to 
provide for their safety, and setting fire to their huts and barracks they fled with 
precipitation. The Confederates hung upon their rear, and pursued them till dark, 
dispersing and killing vast numbers of them. The Duke went to Bmssels, and Prince 
Eugene retumed to the siege, which he had the honour to conclude by the capitulation of 
the citadel. The surrender of Lisle was speedily followed by the reduction of Ghent, the 
abandonment of Bruges, and the retreat of the enemy within their own territories, which 
closed the important transactions of this campaign. Major Blackader's regiment, it 
appears, was on the expedition to the Scheldt, though he himself was not with them, 
being yet unable to undergo much fatigue. 

October 14. Things look rather with a dark and melancholy aspect at present, and 
we know not well what hand to turn to. Our regiment got sudden orders to march away, 
and there is great appearance of action quickly. 

October 16. I went out in the aftemoon and viewed the breach in this town, and 
the place where I got my wounds. The goodness of God to me is very great. It was by 
his mercy that I was not killed or wounded this day by a cannon-ball from the citadel, 
while walking in a street where I did not apprehend danger. The bullet came hard by, and 
battered upon the wall close beside me. They mark expressly at officers. O Lord, let me 
not forget thy mercies. I would have had no peace to have been wounded in this manner, 
where I had no call. We have got the agreeable news this aftemoon that we have beat the 
French from the Scheldt, though we have not yet the particulars. 



October 17. Our good news is confirmed. The French have made but very little 
opposition to us in passing the Scheldt. Help us, Lord, to improve this victory to better 
purpose than we have done several others, both as Christians and as soldiers, for we have 
failed in both. Thou lettest not our foes triumph over us, though they compassed us about 
like bees, and boasted they would famish and starve us here. 

October 18. Our regiment came into the town this evening. This success that we 
have got is the Lord's doing, and wonderful in our eyes. The French have been fortifying 
these posts on the Schldt these two months, and made them so strong that they boasted 
they would starve us; yet the Lord hath so taken heart and hand from them, that they 
suffered us to pass at all the places we attempted, without opposition. 

October 20. In the aftemoon, I went out alone to the place where I got my 
wound, and desired to offer up the sacrifice of praise to God for my merciful deliverance, 
with a thankful heart. 

October 24. Kept as a day of thanksgiving and joy for beating the French from 
the Scheldt, and relieving Brussels. The Duke never fails to give thanks after victory and 
success. But these things are mocked and ridiculed in our army. I usually observe, that 
the greatest Atheists among us despond most, and are most sunk when things go cross. 

October 26. I took a resolution to go down the country with the first escort I can 
get, and made all ready accordingly. On the morrow we were surprised with the 
agreeable accounts that the citadel had hung out the white flag, and they are capitulating. 
We did not expect it so soon. God is very kind to us, and his Providence has been 
wonderfully favourable to us this campaign, so as to be taken notice of even by the 
gracious creatures in the army. On the 29"^ I went into the citadel, and saw the interview 
between two great men. Prince Eugene and Marshal Boufflers. I thought it all ceremony 
and compliment, and no reality. 

October 30. I left Lisle; desiring to be very thankful for the goodness and mercy I 
have met with. 

The Major was now m his retum to Holland, by way of Oudenard, Dendermond, 
and Antwerp. On the T' of December he left Courtray, and came to Oudenard. Here he 
reviewed with emotions of gratitude the field of battle. Next day he continued his 
journey to Alost, where he arrived very late. The town was so full, that he and his escort 
were almost obliged to lie in the streets, and could get no other accommodation than "a 
sort of a lodging among the canaille in a soldier's house." On the 3d he arrived at 
Dendermond; and in two days came to Antwerp. On the 6"' he set out by water to 
Rotterdam, which he reached on the 8"' , and was cordially welcomed by all his friends. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CAMPAIGN EIGHTH, 1709. 



Events of the Campaign - Major Blackader joins his Regiment - Siege of Tournay - Battle of Malplaquet - 
Letters - Surrender of Mons - Major Blackader made Lieutenant Colonel. 

THE most distinguished achievements of the Allies this year were the reduction of 
Toumay one of the strongest towns in Flanders; the battle of Malplaquet or Blaregnies; 
and the recovery of Mons. The campaign did not open until the summer was far 
advanced, owing to the extreme backwardness of the season and the negotiations for 
peace, which proved ineffectual. 

Major Blackader did not leave Rotterdam until the middle of March. He was in 
the covering army at the siege of Toumay, and present at the battie of Malplaquet; and 
from the great loss of officers sustained at this latter place, he was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel. Proposals for his advancement, it would appear, were made 
before the opening of the campaign, but more by the instigation of friends than his own 
desire; for his honours were urged upon him, and always shunned rather than sought. In 
reference to this he observses, {January 4.)1 went to court this moming, and spoke to the 
Duke about something that others rather push me to, than I have any great bensel for 
myself. I bless God who makes me so easy. I have more already than I deserve. I am 
never troubled with ambitious thoughts of rising and growing great. I should be very 
unthankful if I were not well content with my lot. I leave all to the disposal of 
Providence. Man's heart deviseth his ways, but the Lord directeth his steps. 

January 9. Extremely cold weather. Thankful for so many of the comforts and 
accommodations of life which I have this severe season. 

February 9. Now the time is coming about that I must be thinking on another 
campaign, to launch out again into new dangers - new fatigues and difficulties. If I look 
to them upon this side. That now I am growing old, strength and natural endowments not 
so vigorous as before, this would make me melancholy, but I look, by faith, to the other 
side; God is the strength of my Ufe, he is my shield and bickler, my fortress and my high 
tower. When young men faint and fail, they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. His grace is stiU sufficient; I trust to this as my only refuge, my prop and 
plight- anchor. 

February 28. The severity of the storm still hinders our going up to Ghent. Here 
we enjoy every comfort, while others are pinched with excessive cold and want. Lord 
pity them, and make us grateful. ^° 

March 12. Making ready to go away. I observe Providence seemed to point out 
several ways of our going up to Flanders, and has still disappointed these again and stopt 
us. 

March 14. This day we left Rotterdam. Good accommodation in the yacht. 



This is said to have been the severest winter then remembered. The frost was so intense, that in less than 
twenty-four hours, rivers were congealed so as to bear loaded waggons; the horses feet were frozen to the 
ground; most of the cattle, sheep, and birds perished. Great quantities of snow fell, and the storm continued 
for three months. A backward season, and a general scarcity was the consequence. Somerville's History, p. 
320. 



March 16. We came safe to Sas, and next night arrived at Ghent. No sooner were 
we come off the water, than a great storm came on which continued all night. Here I 
joined the regiment; and was busy going about making visits. 

March 26. I dined with the General; but I find there are temptations in great 
men's company that much overbalance all the advantage we can get from their good- will. 

April 15. I went upon command this day, and got pretty well through. I was well 
accommodated at night, considering circumstances, for the poor soldiers had nothing but 
the heavens above them, and it was a very cold night. 

May 11. There was a talk of peace, but now we hear it is all blown up, and we are 
making ready for a vigorous campaign. I was employed all the morning, from five 
o'clock, in exercising the regiment. 

May 15. Sabbath. Taking a review of my last campaign. God has been the 
hearer of prayer to me, both for the public and for myself. The hopes of peace increase 
again. Lord, send peace and truth together. 

May 25. All the news this day say that the peace is blown up: That the French 
King refuses to sign the preliminaries. This makes me thoughtful and dejected. Yet I 
hope it shall be for the confusion of that tyrant, if God harden his heart to reject peace. It 
is also talked that he is plagued, as Herod was, with vermin, (Acts xii. 23.) and it will be a 
just judgement, for he has permitted divine attributes to be asserted to him on several 
occasions. I had entertained some hopes that I should not dwell any more in the tents of 
wickedness; but now that peace is set aside, it makes me serious in the view of launching 
out again into new storms. The will of the Lord be done. 

June 6. I have been busy about the regiment, and going among several of our 
Generals. This morning we marched out of the garrison. 

The Confederate Army, to the number of 110,000 men, had now assembled 
between Courtray and Menin. As the French were strongly posted in their 
neighbourhood, some detachments, in which Major Blackader's Regiment appears to 
have been, were sent out to reconnoitre and examine the enemy's camp. The position 
being deemed too advantageous to render an attack practicable, the siege of Toumay was 
instantly resolved upon. The troops decamped at night without beat of drum, and as the 
resolution had been kept secret, they were surprised to find themselves, next day, under 
the walls of Toumay, which they invested without giving the enemy time to reinforce the 
garrison. 

June 10. We have here the best army that ever we had in this country; and if God 
be the Captain of our host, it will give us weight, and strength, and success. We have 
two, perhaps, the best Generals in the world; but we ought not to trust in prince's nor in 
men's sons. We had a fatiguing march which continued fi"om five in the morning till five 
at night, and very bad roads. 

June 16. We marched yester- night at eight o'clock, all night; a wearisome 
fatiguing march till four o'clock this day. We are also much surprised and disappointed, 
for we believed all the night that we were marching straight up to attack the French army, 
or to take some pass upon them, so as to oblige them to move and quit their strong 
retrenchments. But instead of that, we are marching straight to Toumay, and investing it 
to besiege it. For my own share I would more heartily have gone to attack the enemy, 
and was hopeful God would have delivered them into our hands. I wish our Generals had 
seconded Providence, when he gave us such favourable opportunity. We boast of 170 



battalions, and 280 squadrons. It my be as in Gideon's case, this is too many for God to 
work by, lest we be proud and say. Our great army brought us deliverance. I got very 
good accommodation at night in a cottage. 

June 20. This morning again vexed with the immorality and scandals committed 
by some in our society. I immediately punished them so far as military law allows. I 
know I get iU-wiU among many of the officers for this way of dealing; but I wiU glory in 
it. I bless God I hate no man's person, it is only their vices. Lord, give me zeal for thee, 
and let not passion, or humour, or any thing of self mix with it. I went in the aftemoon to 
view Toumay with some company, pretty near their guards, and they fired some cannon 
at us. 

June 28. Taken up about securing ourselves here in our post, wherein I thought I 
observed too much anxiety and care. I would not neglect any necessary care or means; 
only I would keep my mind easy. If the Lord watch not over us, aU our guards are vain; 
and we have this promise. That his angel encamps round about those that fear him. I was 
busy, and abroad late at night posting guards. It is really unnatural judgement- like 
weather; heaven irowning upon us, threatening famine. I rode out in the aftemoon with 
company to see the siege. They fired some cannon at us, and one of their bullets lighted 
within a few yards of me: but I look upon nothing as coming by chance. 

June 30. This day twelvemonth was the battle of Oudenard, a day never to be 
forgotten by me. I kept at home all day, serious and meditating on the goodness of God. 

July 1. Quietly employed about the regiment. Too late in company, and falling 
hot in debate and dispute. O where shall I enjoy the benefit of good company, that may 
do me good and not evil I desire now in every debate to be found on the side of truth, 
religion, and virtue. Long ago I used to dispute pro and con., for argument's sake; but it 
is not right. By taking always the side against sin, vice, and error, zeal is strengthened. 

July 8. I went this evening through the trenches. I bless God who preserves me 
in my outgoings and incomings. On the one hand, I desire not to value my life more, or 
to think dangers greater than they are; but, on the other hand, I would not let mercies and 
deliverances, even the smallest, pass stupidly without taking notice of them, as the most 
part do. Involved all night in a multitude of promiscuous company. But they put the 
conversation on such a footing, either by swearing, profane talking, bantering, or some 
impiety or other, that I can take little part in it. To reprove would be needless, and to join 
them is sinful. 

July 17. There has been an attack made on the town these two nights; and this 
morning (Sabbath) we got an alarm just before our sermon began, at the time of singing 
the psalm. It came to nothing; but we had no sermon all day. 

July 19. Yesterday our recruits and officers from Scotland came up; and this day 
I was busy in dividing them, which prospered well. I am always glad when my 
companions are kept from kindling and clashing together from selfishness, for self- 
interest, as the proverb says, makes Homo Homini lupus. 

July 20. This day I have taken home an old servant who had been wandering 
through Spain, Portugal, and France, these five years; and Providence has at last brought 
him back to my hand like the prodigal. We are now masters of Toumay, (the town,) and 
they are going to put on new regiments to the siege of the citadel, which probably will 
bring the next siege of a town to our door. But I am not anxious about any of these 
things. No General can send me tiU Providence sign the order. 



July 24. Day appointed by public orders as a thanksgiving for the reduction of 
Toumay. I went into the town and had another preservation, for a cannon-ball grazed just 
before me; but fortunately I saw it bounding ere it came my length; so I stopt and it 
passed close by me. 

August 9. We were reviewed by these two great men, the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene. All went very well. Our regiment appeared in good order and full. 

August 18. Our siege (he observes in a letter, of this date,) goes on slowly, and in 
the dark underground. I have not yet been near it, and need not wish it over except fir 
the sake of the public; for when it is over our fatigue will probably begin, if a cessation of 
arms prevent not. But I cannot with any ground flatter you with that, for indeed I know 
nothing of the matter, either for or against; and they that are much more conversant with 
great men than I, and think they know their secrets know as little. I pray the Lord send it 
in his own good time; for these countries have much need of it. There is a great mortality 
among the boors through the country, occasioned, id doubt, by the famine, and scarcity, 
and unwholesome food they are forced to eat. And as pestilence often treads upon the 
heels of famine, so we are getting melancholy, and alarming accounts of the plague being 
in several places in Germany, and some say in France. 

August 19. On command these two days, but easy. My time was divided between 
my duty and charitable offices, for there are in this castie above fifty poor boors sick, and 
starving for hunger. I assisted them as much as I could, and I bless God who gives me a 
heart to do it. 

These charitable offices, and the nature of his command, are explained more at 
large in a letter. 

Sabbath, August 21. 

I went out upon command on Thursday last. It is the first I have had since the 
business of Lisle, which is now very near a twelvemonth. It was an easy post. I was in a 
castie guarding the horses of the army grazing, and stayed there two days. I had not a 
British man with me, which I was very weU pleased with; for, indeed, I think them, 
generally speaking, the worst company in the army. They have a heaven-daring boldness 
and effrontery in sin beyond other men, without any shame; and that impudent pertness in 
wickedness, and boasting of it, is the humour I most abhor of any thing. I lived very 
pleasantly and quietiy with two Prussian captains. But there I had melancholy spectacles 
of misery before my eyes every moment. The boors, about a hundred of them, had 
retired in there for shelter and protection; and of these there were between fifty and sixty 
lying sick, by reason of the unwholesome food they are obliged to use. The want of 
bread is alarming. I assisted them what I could; I caused buy bread about a pistole's 
worth, and distributed among them; and I gave my Uttie bottie of orange- water to some 
that were worst. I thought it the best bestowed of all that I have made use of yet. There 
is great reason to fear a plague in this country. War, famine, and pestilence do frequentiy 
foUow each other. But for all these things, we are wickedly hardened in sin, and wiU 
keep back nothing which our vanity and lusts crave, to relive our feUow- creatures. The 
great ones of the earth wiU set themselves to fight against Providence, and against nature, 
and when the had of God is lifted up they wiU not see it. But when his judgements are on 
the earth, the inhabitants therof shall leam righteousness. 

The Lord preserve and bless you. I am thine. 

IB. 



To Madam Blackader, care of Serjeant J. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiement, Ghent. 

August 23. The citadel capitulated this morning. 

The siege of the town, as we have seen, lasted about three weeks, but the citadel 
stood out a month longer. From the regularity of its fortifications, and the strength of its 
out- works, it was reckoned one of the strongest in Europe. The progress of the besiegers 
was much retarded by being obliged to adopt the slow and laborious method of sapping; 
the enemy having wrought all the ground into mines, which rendered it unsafe to 
approach from the hazard of explosion. Every step they took was under the apprehension 
of being blown into the air. Hostilities were carried on chiefly under ground, and in total 
darkness. In counter- mining, it frequently happened that adverse parties met and fought 
with their shovels, spades, and pick- axes. In these subterraneous attacks, the besiegers 
had to contend with new and appalling dangers. They were sometimes crushed by the 
falling in of the earth, or destroyed by the springing of the mine. Great numbers perished 
in this manner. Above 400 were killed in a single explosion. Sometimes they were 
inundated with water which the garrison let in upon them, or suffocated with the smoke 
of straw or hemp and gun- powder. Yet nothing could repress the gallantry and 
perserverance of the assailants. They confronted these hidden terrors with the greatest 
resolution, and made themselves masters of the citadel although they had lost, during the 
siege, above 4000 men. 

In the reduction of the town Major Blackader was not employed, though 
occasionally a spectator. He was stationed with his regiment in the neighbourhood, 
where they had remained peaceably in their camp above two months. They were soon, 
however, to be called into activity, and sustain a part in one of the most obstinate and 
bloody battles that had occurred in the whole course of the war. 

Upon the surrender of Toumay, the next deliberation was, either to besiege Mons, 
or force the enemy to an engagement; both of which took place, and in both the Allies 
were successful. Marshal Villars, suspecting their design, had advanced with the French 
army as far as Malplaquet in the vicinity of Mons, where he had chosen a camp of great 
natural strength which was augmented by several lines and trenches. Each of his wings 
was defended in front by a deep hick-wood, the left being covered by the wood of Sart, 
and the right by that of Lagniere. The centre was posted on the open ground in the 
middle, with the cavalry behind. This position was so advantageous, that to hazard an 
attack was reckoned a very rash and dubious enterprise. The Allies, however, made the 
attempt, and after an engagement which lasted nearly six hours, they purchased the name 
of victory at the expense of 18,000 men; the loss of both sides being nearly equal. The 
two armies lay for two days in their camps, adjoining each other; the Duke of 
Marlborough having deferred the attack, in expectation of some detachments which he 
had ordered from Toumay, and the blockade of Mons. These joined him on the morning 
of the battle. We now return Id the narrative in the Diary, which is given at some length, 
and shews with what ardour and animation, troops inured to conquest wiU face the most 
discouraging obstacles. 

August 24. We marched (from the camp near Toumay) this moming at three 
o'clock. We know not where we are going; some say to besiege Mons, some say to the 
French lines. Go where we will, I commit all to God. We had a bad march by reason of 



the rainy weather. It was a bad night, and I was ill accommodated, lying in a soldier's 
tent wet and cold. But I have no cause to complain, considering the good 
accommodation I have had hitherto all this campaign. In two days, and after a long 
march, we encamped near Mons. We expected to have rested a day, and prepared 
ourselves for the siege; but we have got sudden orders to march, the French army 
appearing near to us on their march, so we expect to come to action. I pray for strength 
and courage to discharge my duty in my post. We lay at our arms aU this night. 

August 27. Expecting a battle to-morrow. I am no way afraid; I trust not to my 
own strength or parts, but the Lord of hosts; through him I shaU do valiantly. Next 
moming we marched in line and order of battle. But about ten o'clock, we got notice that 
the French were gone off again, and that their design was not to fight. I was uneasy at 
this as a disappointment. This was not out of vanity to shew myself, for God knows I 
have no reason to boast of self. 

August 29. The enemy being now near, we marched suddenly. In the aftemoon 
they came in view, and our line of battle was formed and posted. They are in strong 
ground. They raised batteries, and played upon us with their cannon. There was not a 
place in the whole line so much exposed as where our regiment, aid two or three more 
stood; and we had considerable loss. Many a cannon-baU came very near, but He gave 
his angels charge over me. Thou art my shield and buckler. This I trusted in, and 
repeated several times when I saw the cannon- balls coming straight towards me, as I 
thought; but the goodness of God let none of them touch me. This night was an 
unpleasant uneasy night to our regiment, for they have wanted bread these five days, and 
are faint. It was a cold wet night, and we lay at our arms. I laid mc down and slept 
sound, for God sustained me; and I am not afraid of ten thousands that set themselves 
against us round about. 

August 30. Next moming we expected to have been saluted by break of day with 
their batteries, as last night; and we laid our account, if we stayed upon the same spot of 
ground, with having a third of our regiment kiUed and wounded, for the General would 
not allow us to draw back our men a little way behind a rising ground that covered us. 
But God in mercy prevented us; for the enemy had drawn off their cannon from that 
place, and did not trouble us aU the day. In the aftemoon an extraordinary thing 
happened. The French officers and ours, as if it had been concerted between them, went 
out between the two camps, and conversed with one another, and called for their 
acquaintances, and talked together as friends, as if there had been a cessation of arms; but 
it was broken off by the Generals on both sides. I was unwell aU night by reason of the 
cold, and bad diet I had got these days by- gone. 

We have got an order this night, that we are to attack the enemy to-morrow by 
break of day. I will both lay me down in peace, and sleep, for thou. Lord, only makest 
me to dwell in safety. I never was more serene and easy. Early in the moming, (the ST') 
we attacked the enemy in their camp, a strong camp, and strongly intrenched by two days 
working. We fought, and by the mercy and goodness of God, have obtained a great and 
glorious victory. The battle began about seven o'clock and continued till near three in the 
aftemoon. It was the most deliberate, solemn, and well ordered battle that ever I saw, - a 
noble and fine disposition, and as nobly executed. Every man was at his post; and I never 
saw troops engage with more cheerfulness, boldness, and resolution. In all the soldiers' 
faces appeared a brisk and lively gaiety which presaged victory. The Lord of Hosts went 



forth at our head as Captain of our host, and the army followed with a daring cheerful 
boldness, for we never doubted but we would beat them. 

Providence ordered it so, that our regiment was no farther engaged than by being 
cannonaded, which was, indeed, the most severe that ever our regiment suffered, and by 
which we had considerable loss. But the soldiers endured it without shrinking, very 
patiently, and with great courage. For my own part I was nobly and richly supplied, as I 
have always been on such occasions, with liberal supplies of grace and strength, as the 
exigencies of the day called for. I never had a more pleasant day in my life. I was kept 
in perfect peace; my mind stayed, tmsting in God. All went well with me; and not being 
in hurry and hot action, I had time for plying the throne of grace, sometimes by prayer, 
sometimes by praise, as the various tums of Providence gave occasion; sometimes for the 
public, sometimes for myself I did not seek any assurance of protection for my life; I 
thought it enough to believe in general, to depend with resignation, and hang about his 
hand. 

Our regiment with some others, were honoured in particular to do some very good 
service, by marching up, and manning a retrenchment which the enemy had left. And 
there we sustained our own horse, which were pushed by the French horse, and might 
have been of dangerous consequence, had not the foot sustained them. Not unto us, O 
Lord, be thy glory, but to thyself. It was not our sword or our bow, but it was the Lord's 
doing. 

The French foot did not behave themselves well. They soon quitted their 
retrenchments; but the horse stood more stiffly to it. I did not expect to see a cowed army 
fight so well. I believe the loss may be about equal on both sides. It was as bloody a 
battle as has been fought, either this war or the last. God is working his holy ends, 
sweeping off sinners in both armies from the face of the earth. But God be blessed for 
this, that though he be angry with us, and mowing down our carcases thick on the fields, 
yet he is not with our enemies; he is angry with them too, and laying their carcases upon 
the face of the earth. He is staining their pride, for they are a vain- glorious nation. How 
would they insult and boast if they were suffered to beat us as we do them. The earth 
could not bear them. 

September 1. This morning I went to view the field of battle to get a preaching 
from the dead, which might have been very edifying, for in aU my Ufe, I have not seen 
the dead bodies lie so thick as they were in some places about the retrenchments, 
particularly at the battery where the Dutch Guards attacked. For a good way I could not 
go among them, lest my horse should tread on the carcases that were lying, as it were, 
heaped on one another. I was also surprised to see how strong they had made their camp. 
They had a breast- work before them, round about like the rampart of a town, to fire over. 
The Dutch have suffered most in this battle of any. Their infantry is quite shattered; so 
that it is a dear victory. The potsherds of the earth are dashed together, and God makes 
the nations a scourge to each other to work his holy ends, by sweeping sinners off the 
face of the earth. It is a wonder to me the British escape so cheap, who are the most 
heaven-daring sinners in this army. But God's judgements are a great depth. He has 
many arrows in his quiver, and is not tied to our times and ways. We marched back at 
night to our camp which we left on the 29"^. I bless the Lord who brings me back in 
peace, while the carcases of others are left as a prey in the fields to the beasts and birds. 
A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not once 



come near to thee. That Psalm has many times been made out to me literally, every 
promise in it; and shaU be, I trust in God. 

In a letter to his wife, written the day after the battle, he gives some account of the 
loss the regiment sustained in officers, and mentions some others of the EngUsh 
Regiments that had suffered. 

September 1, Thursday. 

I doubt not but this has been a time of great anxiety to you, but now I send you a 
new Ebenezer, and one of the greatest of my whole life. Yesterday we fought a battle, 
and by the great goodness of God have obtained a great victory. - It has not been a cheap 
battle to the army, especially the Dutch foot, who have suffered much. We attacked them 
in strong intrenchments. The most that we suffered was by their cannon. Our loss is 
considerable, but the greatest is poor Colonel Cranston. He was killed by a cannon-baU, 
(sitting at the head of the regiment,) shot in at the left breast, and out at the back: He 
spoke not a word. Captain Shaw also is kiUed, his thigh-bone being broken; and also 
Ensign Inglis. You wiU have heard that Captain Lawson, and Lieutenant Simpson were 
wounded two days ago at another cannonading, when we came up first to this camp; for 
our regiment happened to be posted in a place which was most exposed to their cannon of 
any in the army. Lawson's is very slight. It is a contusion on the chin, but no bones 
broken. Simpson's is in the body, but not dangerous. 

Ensign Bumet also got a more dangerous wound in the neck, which I am afraid 
of; and Lieutenant Cockbum is shot though the body. Sergenat Wilson is wounded in the 
arm. I have three men kiUed. We buried the Colonel, Captain Shaw and Inglis 
yestemight at the colours. I is put upon you to prepare Mrs. Canston, and to give her the 
doleful news. Every body sympathises tenderly with her, and none, I am sure, more than 
myself. None is more universally regretted than he. 

My dearest, what reason have we to adore the divine goodness who puts such 
songs of praise in our mouths, while others are employed in mournful lamentations and 
sorrow. Go as soon to her as you can, for she wiU be suspicious at not getting a letter 
with the first. We found a letter to her in his pocket, which he wrote that same morning I 
wrote the inclosed, but none of us could send it away. You are almost the only wife in 
the regiment who wiU not be in tears and anxiety, either of grief or concem about their 
friends and husbands. Let us have our hearts the more filled with thankfulness, and our 
mouths with praise to the God of our mercies, who gives us such signal and frequent 
deliverances. 

For as busy a day as it was, and hot action, I never had a pleasanter in my Ufe, for 
aU was well with me. - The French stood stiffly to it, especially their horse, (they behaved 
well,) and repulsed ours several times; but our foot sustained our horse. Brigadier Lab is 
killed, and poor Captain Monro. Argyle's and theirs have suffered most of the English, 
and the Guards. Lord TuUibardin is killed, and Colonel Swinton, Colonel Holbom and 
his Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton, and their regiments are almost mined. Brigadier 
Douglas is ill wounded. In short, it has been a very dear victory, but it was a glorious 
day. The Lord of hosts went at our head as Captain of our host, and aU the army 
followed with courage and resolution. I never saw troops go on with more hearty 
briskness in my Ufe. I cannot teU you what wUl be the fruit of our victory: I hope a 
lasting peace. We are now lying in the field of battie, and I have been this morning riding 
thorough the intrenchments, getting a very edifying preaching from the dead. In some 



places they are lying so thick that we cannot, for a good way, pass through without 
treading on them. We are going to march back this aftemoon to our camp near Mons, 
from which we came before the battle. The Lord be with you, and make you thankful, 
and give you grace never to forget the last of August. 

I am thine. J. B. 

To Madam Blackader, care of Serjeant J. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

The death of Colonel Cranston having opened a way for promotion, the Major 
immediately waited upon the Duke for that purpose, expressing himself, however, in his 
usual terms of indifference as to the success of his application. 

September 2. I went this day to court to put in my claims for advancement in my 
turn. I commit all to God. I know promotion comes not from the east or the west. I 
leave myself in they hands, O Lord, to dispose of me as thou seest fit; Thou knowest 
what is best for me. If it be for they honour and glory, and my good, to keep me in this 
employment, and to raise me higher in it, no man will have leave to keep me from it. If 
thou hast ordered it otherwise, and if it be better for me to leave this trade, let them 
distribute their places among them as they please; I shall not seek them. Only guide me 
by thy counsel, and direct me what I should do. I depend upon thee, and through grace 
am very easy. 

September 3. I went to court again, and found the Generals and every body more 
favourable and friendly than I could have expected, who am not much in the practice of 
going to courts. It is God that gives me favour, and makes my ways prosperous. 

September 4. This Sabbath is appointed to be kept a thanksgiving through the 
army for our victory. Alas, I fear it may be said of us as of Israel of old. They sang his 
praise, but they soon forgot his mighty works, and tempted him. 

There is another letter to his wife of this date, written from Mons, which they 
were then preparing to invest. 

Sabbath, September 4. 

I hope by this time you have received mine of Thursday, the day after the battle, 
which, I trust, will tum your melancholy and anxiety into songs of praise, while many 
others are sobbing in the anguish of their spirits, with tears and lamentation. - I never had 
more reason to bless God, or was more signally delivered. He carefully kept all my 
bones, while the cannon-balls came so thick among us and swept away whole files of 
men, crushing them as one would crush a worm. I heartily sympathise with poor Mrs. 
Cranston. The Lord support and comfort her, and be a father to the fatherless, and a 
husband to the widow. That day has made many widows. I pray God, the iiuit of all this 
may be his honour and glory, and a good peace. I believe our campaign may end with the 
siege of this town. We lay our account to be one of the besieging regiments, so that there 
is nothing in the world but one wave upon the back of the other. The just must live by 
faith. The Lord of Hosts is the God of battles, and has preserved me many a time there. 
He is also the God of sieges, and has preserved me as wonderfully there. I desire to put 
my tmst in him. When you grow anxious and houghtful, take my riddled hat and hang it 
up before you, and trust in God who hath delivered and doth daily deliver. 

As to my advancement, I shall say but little about it. I bless God I am very easy, 
go as it win. I am using the ordinary means, and have promises enough. If it be good for 



me, and for God's glory, I shall get it; if it be not so, I do not seek it, I have no business 
with it. It is a crisis in my Ufe, as I hinted in mine before the battle; though I did not 
know how it would be, yet I lad impressions that the campaign would take another tum, 
and would not be idle. This day was appointed to be a thanksgiving. We had sermon, 
and feu-de-joie at night. The Lord's peace rest with thee. I am thine, &c. J.B. 

To Madam Blackader, care of Serjeant J. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

Notwithstanding his want of talents "in making his court to great men," his 
prospects of advancement were becoming more favourable. Several of his illustrious 
countrymen acted with great friendship towards him, and took an interest in his 
promotion; among others the gallant Earl of Orkney, as appears in the following letter. 

Friday, September 9. 

I have received yours of the 4V The Lord has been very gracious both to you and 
me, - and you see it is not in vain to tmst in him, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength; there is none ashamed that trust in him . What a mercy is it that providence did 
not pitch upon you to be the melancholy widow as others are, who stand so much in need 
of the sympathy of their friends, and that you are serving God cheerfully, lifted up in his 
ways, while others are sitting disconsolate and desolate. - Every day we have new 
funerals of some friend or other. Major Row died yesterday, who was a kind friend to 
me. 

Lord Orkney told me to-day, that he had spoken in my favour about my 
advancement; I praise God I am kept very easy about this matter. My inclination stands 
in a kind of poise or balance, either as to my staying in, or leaving the army. What is 
most for God's glory and my good, let him do it. I trust that mercy and goodness, as it 
has done, shall follow me either the one way or the other. Give my humble service to 
poor Mrs. Cranston; if there be any thing she would have done, let her signify her mind to 
Captain Dickson. The Lord's presence, blessing and peace rest with you. I am, &C..J.B. 

To M adam Blackader, care of Serjeant I. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

He appears to have taken a kindly concem, and felt much sympathy for Mrs. 
Cranston in her melancholy situation, and wrote her about this time a very affectionate 
letter of condolence and consolation. And it is a most amiable trait of his character, that 
instead of a callous spectator of the sorrows of others, or forgetting their bereavements in 
the selfish contemplation of his own happy escape, he could thus own kindred with the 
unfortunate, and appropriate their distresses to himself. The letter itself is not preserved, 
but we have the reflections it suggested to his mind in the following to his wife. 

Sabbath, September 11. 

I have complied with your desire, with my own duty and charitable office, to 
write poor Mrs. Cranston. The Lord bless and sanctify the rod to her. And O what songs 
of praise have we to sing in extolling the Lord for his mercy to us, that he deals with us in 
quite another manner. He brings us in by mercy and goodness, and singular providences; 
working great salvation and signal deliverances for us, while he is scourging others with 
sharp rods. O let us be as a towardly kindly child, that needs not to be whipped into his 



duty; but that seeing the rod upon others, and shaking it over our heads, may be sufficient 
to bring us in to him. O let us serve him cheerfully, and have our hearts lifted up in his 
ways. Let us not be Uke the children of Israel who sung his praise, but soon forgot his 
wondrous works. But his grace must be sufficient for us, his strength must be perfected 
in our weakness. Through him we can do all things: Without him, nothing. 

We have still the hopes of being free of the siege, by these regiments coming out 
of the garrison. The Providence of God is kinder to us than we could have expected, for 
we laid our accounts so firmly for the siege, that we thought nothing could put us by it. 
But kind Providence has fallen upon a way to prevent it. I can give you no farther 
information yet about my affair, but I am no way solicitous about it. I proposed to 
Colonel Preston, who is very much concerned for Mrs. Cranston, about advancement for 
her son, and he told me he had been thinking of the same thing, and that he resolves to 
propose it to the Duke. But do not speak of this. I do not like to puff up any body with 
empty promises; I had far rather do a favour, and speak nothing of it till it were done. I 
have had many letters from Scotland, from Dean of Guild Brown, Mrs. Balderstone, Mr. 
Carstairs, &c. The Lord's blessing and peace rest with you. I am, &c. J. B. 

To Madam Blackader, care of Serjeant J. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

Their expectations of being upon the siege of Mons were fortunately 
disappointed, other regiments being draughted from the garrison for that service. They 
were however employed in covering it. 

September 9. How great is the goodness of God to us unworthy sinners! We laid 
our account to be on this siege; we thought we could not miss it; but kind Providence has 
found out a way to put it by us, by bringing so many regiments out of the garrisons. I 
desire to observe all these things, and see the loving- kindness of the Lord. We this day 
marched back to our post in the army for covering the siege. 

While they continued in this camp, he wrote several letters to his wife, which we 
shall insert in their order, as the diary for this period contains nothing particularly 
interesting. 

Wednesday, September 14. 

I have no news since my last. I spoke to the Duke yesterday about my 
advancement, and told him I did not like to importune his grace, for I depended entirely 
upon his word. He told me that I might do so. There is no help for these delays but 
patience. I am ready either to stay or go as Providence shall see best for me. I dare 
hardly own it in a public company that I am so easy; for they do not think a man deserves 
any post in the army, who either gives himself rest or any other about him. General or 
other, till he get what he is seeking. But as I do not look upon ambition to be any 
Christian virtue, so neither do I look upon that carking anxious care to be any greatness 
of mind, rather the contrary. 

Faith is a grace to be exercised at all times, and on all occasions. It keeps the soul 
in its seat, in a sedate composed temper. The mind stayed on God is in peace; it makes 
no haste, but is patient. 

Our regiment does not go to the siege unless new regiments are called for. This is 
a mercy we were not expecting, and God presents us daily with his mercies. But 
detachments may go from the army. I do not say this to frighten you, but the contrary. 



that we should humbly depend and trust on God, and rejoice that he puts us in a necessity 
of dependence; for we would gladly have all our enjoyments out of the reach of hazards 
and dangers. But it is not good for us that they be so; we may easily see, that when they 
are so we turn secure. 

The weather begins now to be somewhat cold. I lie in my tent, for houses are 
difficult to be got; but I am very well, and lie very warm. This is my birth- day, as I think; 
but the 12"^ is a day I remember more, and ought never to forget. I am thine. 

J.B. 

To M adam Blackader, care of Serjeant I. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

Monday, September 19. 

Nothing new has occurred since my last, nor can I give you any further account cf 
my affair. Let Providence work its work for me. I am satisfied that it is not greatness, 
nor any thing else in the world that can make us more happy. That gentleman, as you 
observe, may give us an edifying lesson on the vanity of ambition - how, in a moment, 
our designs and prospects may be extinguished, and vanish away. Happy they who have 
God for the portion of their inheritance and cup; they have a goodly heritage, and the 
lines fall to them in pleasant places. 

The four garrison regiments are now yoked to this siege, and we give no more 
detachments from the army. The rainy weather makes the trenches a very uncomfortable 
post; yea, I find a tent begins to be a cold lodging. But I have reason to be very thankful 
for the good accommodation I have had all this campaign. I must change the day of 
writing, for we lie a day's joumey from the Duke's quarters. I am just now at his quarters, 
but only to make my bow. The Lord's peace rest with you. I am thine. J.B. 

To Madam Blackader, care ofSerjeantJ.Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

Wednesday, Septmeber 21. 

I received yours of the 16'V It troubles me much to fmd you are so indisposed, 
and that melancholy preys so much upon your spirits. I know you are more reasonable 
than to indulge yourself in it. But such is the composition of our machine, that these 
things do not depend upon us. We cannot keep our spirits in that temper and frame they 
should be in, or as we would have them. Your are very sensible that none in the world 
have less reason than we to be melancholy. None have more reason to be cheerful, and to 
have their hearts lifted up in the ways of God; for while he is writing bitter things to 
others, and giving them occasions of mournful and melancholy lamentation, he is 
compassing us about with new songs of deliverance. To that great deliverance he gave 
me at the battle, he has added this other, which indeed we could not have expected, viz. 
to keep us free from this siege, which I would have looked upon as ten times worse than 
the battle, for that is my nature. 

Danger, though it be great, yet being soon over, and nothing in it to occasion 
anxiety of mind, seems to me a small thing in comparison of a constant tract of fatigue 
either of body or mind. The former rouses the spirits, the other sinks them. It is very 
probable that your room may be partly the occasion of it. But I am very well pleased, and 
desire you eamestly to change it if you can get a better, and get a more cheerful and 



heartsome lodging. Do as you please; you know I never was nice about these things, and 
indeed I have no very fashionable fancy about them. You will get the Colonel's rooms, 
when we come into garrison, for 300 gilders in the winter. I think of keeping three horses 
in the garrison if I stay. 

Our affair here begins to weary our patience. The Duke seems to be uneasy at the 
pressing him to 1511 up the commissions, as if it were taking something from him; and he 
was never better trysted upon this head with any body than with me, for I hate as much to 
importune as he does to be importuned; and except when my friends push me and hector 
me to go, I never incline to go near the court; for I had always that bashfulness of nature, 
that I cannot endure to be where I think I am troublesome. Let others whose talent it is 
get places and posts by assurance and forwardness, I shall have mine by modesty or want 
them, for I cannot force nature. I know promotion comes not from the east nor from the 
west. It is He who has the disposing of our lot, who has promised, that neither Grace, 
nor glory, nor any good thing, will be withheld from them that fear him. 

This winter probably will make you either a Lieutennt- Colonel's Lady, or a 
Farmer's wife; and I must say in your commendation, you are fit for either of them, which 
is more than I can say of myself. I hope Providence shall give a comfortable close to this 
campaign, and that there is not much of it now before our hand; and that he will give us a 
joyful meeting, with hearts filled with thankfulness and love to our kind benefactor.. 
Remember me kindly to Mrs. Cranston. The Colonel has spoken to the Duke, and given 
in her son's name to be an Ensign, and hope the Duke will do it. Her fiiends are advising 
her rather to seek a pension from the Queen than to take the widow's gratuity; but I 
humbly differ from them. The gratuity is a certain thing; she comes to it of course, and 
without any trouble. The other is uncertain, and depends upon interest and friends. Let 
her once enter herself into the first, and after- wards, if she can procure a better pension it 
is well; but a bird in hand is worth two in the bush. I am thine. J.B. 

To Madam Blackader, care of Serjeant J. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regimet, Ghent. 

Sabbath, September 25. 

I received yours, and bless the Lord you are no worse. I entreat you not to give 
way to melancholy. Neither of us have reason for it, but much the contrary; and if grace 
were stronger, and sanctification more deeply rooted, it would be more our element to 
serve God with delight, aid more natural to us. We have great cause to be thankful that 
we missed this siege, for such judgement- like weather I have hardly seen in a camp. Just 
now it rains and blows so hard, that it is like to blow down all our tents about our ears. I 
have got the shelter of a house, which I reckon no small mercy 9in such weather; though 
it be but a sad house, for I am sitting in water at the fireside, which blows in; the soldiers 
having unthatched one side of it. However, I am very thankful for what I have. 

If I can get time I shall answer Mrs. Cranston's letter. There seems to be a work 
upon her spirit - a sense of sin, and of the wrath of God contending for sin, and great 
doubting and fears as to mercy and pardon. I pray the Lord may carry it on with his spirit 
to be a saving work of grace, and make her flee to Christ. 

Let me know as soon as you can what you design about a lodging. As yet it is not 
altogether certain whether Ghent will be our garrison. Some speak of Brussels; but it is 
more than a month to garrison time yet. We do not know how things will be. I have seen 



much of the vanity of far fore- thought projects, how they are ordinarily disappointed; so 
that as we are directed to seek our daily bread from day to day only, so I seek direction 
from day to day without grasping at long tracts of time. Now that the weather is broken, 
and the roads become very bad, and our horses harrassed with foraging five or six miles, 
every thing looks like garrison, and every body longs for it. But the great ones of the 
earth will fight against Providence. I pray God to give a comfortable close to the 
campaign, and send peace and truth upon the earth. The Lord's presence be with you. I 
am thine. J.B. 

To Madam Blackader, care of Serjeant J. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

Wednesday, September 29. 

I received yours yesterday. I am here in a village close by the rear of the army, on 
command guarding the train horses. I go home to-morrow, and I hope to have no more 
command this campaign. Now that you are in Mrs. Hamilton's lodgings, I hope your 
mutual company will divert each other. Give my humble service to her. I ordered you to 
drink our healths in a glass of wine as often as we do yours, which is twice arday at least. 
It is a shame and a sin both that you should look lean after such a great campaign as this 
has been, when we in particular have been so mercifully dealt with. How would you look 
if the battle had been lost and your husband killed, when you grow lean upon victories 
and deliverances. I must shame you out of it. Do you want, or need you want any thing 
that may be for your good. I told you long ago that no detachments were to go from our 
army, and that I had got a cottage to lodge in. So all your grievances are redressed; pray 
grow fat again. 

We have a report this morning (Friday) that the town is capitulating; and indeed 
we have not heard any firing all the night since yesterday aftemoon. I know not what 
truth is in it, till I go to the army to hear farther. We hardly wish it to be over so soon, for 
fear we be employed at another siege. But I am glad for the sake of the public interest, 
and let Providence dispose of our particular concems as seems good. I am thine. J.B. 

To M adam Blackader, care of Serjeant I. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

This report of the surrender of Mons was rather premature, as it did not take place 
until the 12"^ of October. The siege lasted about a month, but the enemy were so much 
haunted by the terrors of Malplaquet, that they made no attempts to relieve it. 

September 12. Coming off command where I had the charge of 1200 horses. 
While in the fields I met with one of the greatest storms of hail and rain I have seen. Was 
surprised when I came home with the account of my Ensign's being killed this morning 
by another officer who is also ill wounded; they were both very drunk. God's judgements 
are just and righteous. O that men would take example when they see their comrades 
hung up in chains as terrible monuments of the divine displeasure against sin! 

October 4. There is a report to-day that the French design to pay us another visit 
here. I do not believe it. Yet God may harden their hearts as he did Pharaoh's and his 
host to follow Israel into the Red Sea, that they might perish there. Be it as it wiU, O 
Lord, I put my trust still in thee. 

October 7. Again we have got intelligence that the French are coming to attack 
us. The Lord plucked them out of our hand last day at the battle of Tannier, and they are 



grown vain and insolent upon it; but he can humble their pride, and bring them down like 
the mire of the streets. 

I was at court in the morning, and got promises, but I see nothing but delays in 
this affair. I know not how Providence will order it. I cannot cringe at a court, neither is 
it decent or becoming for a child of the house to be fawning upon the servants for a 
favour. A child of God should have a nobler spirit, and carry their suit straight to their 
Father in heaven, and make their court there; and then they need not cringe to any 
creature. Our heavenly Father knows what we stand in need of. I seldom go to court, 
(says he in a letter of this date) for I see it is to no purpose to importune; the Duke stands 
impregnable against the solicitations of Generals and Colonels to fiU up the vacancies, so 
what can such as I a poor obscure fellow do. Besides, I find that a constant plying and 
working about court and among Generals, would but create an uneasiness and anxiety in 
my mind about these things; and I esteem srenity and contentedness to be a far greater 
blessing than all the posts they can bestow upon me. 

October 12. Our alarm has tumed to nothing, the town has capitulated. It is good 
news; Providence is very kind to us. I went to see the garrison march ait, and Lord be 
blessed, that we have such a sight to see, and that sooner than we expected. They were a 
parcel of poor miserable creatures. 

Thursday, October 13. 

The French marched out of Mons yesterday. We are going to march, they say, on 
Monday, and I hope it shall not be long ere it please God to give us a comfortable 
meeting. Every body is now leaving the army. The Colonel goes away to-morrow. The 
Duke has given him new promises this morning, that we shall get justice; but he has not 
signed the commissions yet, and perhaps it will cost a joumey to the Hague ere it be 
done, which I shall be very unwilling to undertake, if I be not obliged to it. I think you 
had best go into the Colonel's house now, as we may be down towards the end of next 
week. Cause provide forage, com, and hay for my horses. I am busy now at the 
Colonel's going away, about the regiment, and the recruiting officers, &c. I make no 
apology for my short letter, for you may be thankful you hear at all from a man of so 
much business. 

I am thine. J.B. 

To Madam Blackader, care of Serjeant J. Reid, 
of Colonel Preston's Regiment, Ghent. 

October 16. Sabbath. Yesterday we marched. Blessed be God that has put a 
comfortable close to this campaign. This day is appointed by the Duke a thanksgiving for 
our taking of Mons, and the success of the campaign. I hope the Lord will bless the Duke 
for his piety and gratitude. Some laugh at these things and many have taken this 
opportunity to leave the army. I believe indeed that God will be mocked by the 
generality of us. I beg grace to praise and magnify his name for the great things he has 
done me. With a heart fiUed with gratitude and love, let me never forget his goodness. 
We have all cause to bless him for his mercies, for it has been a very great campaign - 
two such strong considerable towns as Toumay and Mons taken, and a great victory; and 
with all this, it is a shorter campaign than any we have had this war. 

Our fears have also been mercifully disappointed. For my part, I laid my account 
we should be hard put to it for scarcity, both for man and horse. I expected little less than 



famine. On the contrary, we had abundance of provisions. Neither my horses nor myself 
ever had so little fatigue. I have been but twice upon command, and have likewise had 
quarters in houses almost the whole time; so that I did not lie more than three weeks in 
my tent all the summer; whereby I got living more retiredly out of iU company. It is also 
to be remembered with great thankfulness, that we were also threatened with pestilence; 
for in all the villages the poor boors were lying starving and dying with the bad 
nourishment, and victuals they were obliged to eat. Yet God in mercy kept this infection 
out of the army. 

October 17. I have now got my commission, and the charge of the regiment. I 
pray the Lord to take charge both of me and them, otherwise they will be very iU ordered. 
After three days march, we reached Ghent, where I had a happy meeting with my dear 
concem here. The Lord has brought me back in peace and safety, may he give us his 
presence and blessing. 

October 24. Kept in continual hurry with business, and people about me. I am 
sure greatness must be a troublesome thing, when this small shadow of command I have 
is so troublesome. 

November 1. My time almost wholly spent with company and business. I am so 
afraid of neglecting my duty, that I fear it wiU make me contract a carking careful temper. 
Company come thronging in upon me in the morning before I get retiring alone. I must 
rise earlier; for if my heart get a right set in the morning it possesses it all day, and keeps 
the world out. 

Being now in winter- quarters, and much occupied with regimental affairs, the 
Colonel passed the winter cheerful in his own mind, and prosperous in all his concems. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CAMPAIGN NINTH, 1710. 



Colonel Blackader in garrison - Overtures for Peace - Remarks on their failure - Campaign - French Lines 
carried - Siege of Douay - Letters - Reduction of Douay - Defeat of a British Convoy - Surrender of St. 
Venant and Aire. 

THE three months which the Colonel passed in Ghent, previous to the regiment's leaving 
that garrison, were spent very agreeably, but without any remarkable occurrence. He was 
much in society, which he found here to be more gay, and less edifying than what he had 
been accustomed to at Rotterdam, and seems occasionally to have mingled in the 
fashionable amusements of the place; not however without regret, and reflections on his 
mispent time. 

Januarary 31. The day soberly spent; but in the evening I went to hear a famous 
musician, where I was kept too late, and neglected better exercise. This made me 
somewhat uneasy; but I bless God that he keeps me from falling often into these snares. 

While in garrison he had several occasions to sit in the court-martial. This was 
always a melancholy duty. He expresses the greatest anxiety to ]udge righteous 
judgement, and if possible, to temper justice with mercy. 

February 14. In a court-martial all the aftemoon, and I hope well directed in 
judgement. I sought light and guidance, for indeed in many cases we know not the right 
side from the wrong. O that my sentence may be such as thou dost approve, and such as 
would come from they righteous tribunal of equity! 

March 15. This day is appointed to be kept by our garrison, as it is in England, 
for fasting and huntiliation. I was in a serious composed frame, relying upon God for 
strength, courage, and every thing else that I need to furnish me out for a new campaign. 

March 23. We had expectations of a peace; but these hopes grow less. Busy all 
the forenoon, in going up and down among our Generals. I trust it shall be well with me, 
peace or war; and that God will tum all to his own glory. 

March 27. In company most part of the day. Now my time of hurry begins again 
to disturb the quiet and peaceable life I have had all winter. Lord, fit me for launching 
out into new storms. - I go to this campaign, upon the one side weary of the war, (woes 
me that I am forced to dwell so long in the tents of wickedness; Lord, scatter those that 
delight in war.) But on the other side, I go out cheerfully, trusting in God, hoping to see 
him arise and scatter his enemies, and do great things. 

In the campaign of this year, the Allies still continued to have the advantage, 
although it was not so distinguished as the last, either in the importance, or in the variety 
of its events. Overtures of peace were again renewed by France with larger concessions, 
and greater sincerity than ever; and it appeared she was really anxious to put a period to 
that expensive warfare which had exhausted her treasury, and desolated her provinces. 
The offers of Louis went much farther than any he had made in his former conferences, 
and approached so near to the demands of the Confederates, that a single article formed 
the only exception. 

The advantage he was willing to forego, discover the necessitous abasement into 
which he had sunk, and form a striking contrast to the domineering language and lofty 



pretensions which he arrogated to himself, in the meridian of his grandeur. They leave 
little room to doubt the sincerity of his professions. The exhausted state of his finances, - 
the miseries of his subjects, and the universal wretchedness of the country, are evidence 
enough that his overtures flowed from a genuine solicitude for terminating hostilities. 

There is too much reason to believe that artifice and duplicity had changed sides. 
The general conduct of the deputies and plenipotentiaries of the Allies shewed they had 
no anxiety, perhaps no intention of coming to any agreement or accommodation with the 
French Court. They studied rather by their ambiguity and indecision to throw difficulties 
in the way, to perplex and entangle the proceedings. Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
were paramount in the Confederate Assembly, and their views and sentiments were 
implicitly adopted. To these the continuation of war was essentially beneficial, both in 
point of character and emolument. It was only in the field of battle, where Prince Eugene 
was most calculated to shine, that he could hope to maintain his reputation and his 
importance. The cessation of arms, it was evident, would not only strip the Duke of a 
great part of his military revenue, but terminate his despotic sway in the English Cabinet; 
- since his supporters were daily declining in the royal favour, and could only hope to 
retain their offices so long as his services were deemed essential to the country. The 
rejection of peace, whatever party writers may have said on the subject, if candidly 
considered, will be attributed, not to the insincerity of Louis, but to the interested views 
of those who had manifest advantages to reap from the protraction of the war.' ' 

But however enormous may be the giult of those who shed innocent blood for the 
purposes of ambition and aggrandisement - who seek merely to gratify their own avarice, 
under the pretext of humbling a rival power, or providing for the national security; that 
guUt must be charged, not on those who are the dupes of their artifice, or the unconscious 
instruments of their designs, but on those who misinformed and misled them. Though the 
war must now be regarded as conducted upon different principles from those of necessity, 
or even those motives from which it was undertaken, there is no evidence in the 
subsequent papers to shew that the Writer of the Diary was apprised of this alteration, or 
that he had changed his original persuasion of the scared justice of the cause in which he 
had been so long engaged. The intrigues and mercenary arts of statesmen came not 
within the scope of his observation or intelligence. These are the discovery of subsequent 
investigation being hid from the eyes of contemporaries by the false glosses of party 
writers, or vamished over with the colouring of truth, by the advocates and partisans of 
the existing administration. 

The negotiations for peace did not suspend or retard the operations of the 
campaign. Forage and other necessaries were provided, and on the 15"' of April, the 
troops from the garrison of Flanders and Brabant were ordered to march for Toumay, the 
place of rendezvous. Their first exploit was the successful attack of the French lines on 
the Dyle. This was followed by the surrender of Douay, after an obstinate siege. 
Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire were afterwards reduced; and with these conquests, the 
transactions of the year terminated. 

April 2. Sabbath. Obliged by the hurry of having to march to-morrow, to be about 
things foreign to a Sabbath. O Lord pity and pardon. Now I must launch out again into 
new difficulties and confusions. I put my confidence in thee alone. I bless thee that I am 
not given up to melancholy, despondency or anxious fears, as I have sometimes too much 
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been. I go out in thy name, and thy presence must go with me. I cast all my care upon 
thee. Fumish me out in this new post according to the occasions of it, and the service 
thou callest for. I bless thee for the mercies of the winter and leave my dear concern 
upon thy care. 

April 3. This day we marched out of garrison. O Lord, get glory to thyself, and 
go forth at the head of our army as the Captain of our host, and let thine enemies be 
scattered. Direct and guide me, and those under my charge. I put myself and them under 
thy protection. 

April 4 - 8. Marching every day. We made a movement this day by a mistake, 
for though the army marched, we, having the artillery, were not to have moved. 

April 9. Sabbath. Lying at arms from morning till two o'clock, ready to march. I 
retired as much as I could for prayer and reading; applying several promises with comfort 
and joy, both for myself and the public, Deut. xxxii. to the xliii. Josh. i. 9. v. 13, 14. 
Isaiah ii. 11. 17. 19. iii. 10. v. 4, 5, 6. viii. 9. 10. I trust God shall do great things this 
campaign, and be exalted in the earth, and work salvation and deliverance to his church 
and people. We marched at three o'clock , and marched all night with a design, as we 
hear, to attack the French lines to-morrow. 

April 10. This morning we got within an hour of the lines; but we hear the French 
have quitted them and retired. Last year these lines were a bug-bear to us; we durst not 
go near them. God's time was rot come then. Now he had given us them without stroke 
of sword. This is the doing of the Lord, and should be wonderful in our eyes. When I 
saw the pass and bridge where we were to have attacked them, I could not but admire his 
goodness; for it was so strong a morass, that we could hardly have made a- head to attack 
it. But he sent a terror and constemation among our enemies, that made them quit them. 
I hope this is a presage of more and greater successes to follow. Lord make us humble, 
and let there be no vain- boasting among us, in tmsting to an arm of flesh. 

In a letter to his Lady, which appears to be the first this campaign, the taking of 
the lines and some other particulars are mentioned. 

Lens, April 10. 

Now I begin my old employment again, and indeed it is one of the most agreeable 
that I have in the camp, that of writing to you, and receiving your letters. I bless the Lord 
all has gone very weU since we came out; Providence lets no troublesome or cross 
accidents come in our way. The weather has also mightily favoured us, and we are aU 
hearty. The army assembled between Lisle and Toumay; and the garrison of Courtray 
has joined us. We have begun the campaign weU, blessed be God; for St. Amand and 
Mortaign, two considerable forts, are taken we hear. This is a good omen. I am glad I 
can now give you better news, for it has pleased God we have passed the French Unes this 
moming, in several places, without the least opposition. The boors here tell us the French 
are in no condition to oppose us; their army is not assembled. The Lord works far above, 
and contrary to man's expectations. We marched aU day yesterday, and all night, from 
near Toumay; there were several attacks to be made if the enemy had stood. 

Our regiment has been upon the artillery these four days, and this keeps me in 
constant hurry. I can teU yet nothing what we are to do; but trust God cheerfully. I hope, 
by his blessing, this campaign shaU prove so much to the advantage of the common 
causes, as to procure us such a happy peace as has hitherto been unattainable. I never 
know about the plenipotentiaries, nor what they are doing; perhaps peace wiU come 



another way. And now that they have put us to the trouble of coming out to the camp, we 
ought to push the war with vigour; and appealing to the great decision of heaven, say 
with Jephthah, The Lord the judge, be judge this day between us and our enemies. I have 
had very good accommodation every night. The pillow of my camp-matress was forgot; 
but I made a very good shift without it; I took a bundle of hay, which did even as well; so 
do not scold the servant about it. I bless the Lord I am very easy, and no way anxious 
about events; I commit myself and all my concems to him who does every thing well for 
me. His blessing and peace rest with you. I am thine. IB. 

Madame Blackader, chez Madam Penieman, 
St. Michael, a Gand. 

April 11. We have still the guard of the artillery. Another instance of the 
goodness of God to us, for we expected the French, who had retired behind the river 
Scarp, would make a stand and defend the river; but upon the appearance of the front of 
our army, they quitted that too, and retired farther into the country; by which we have 
free access to besiege Douay. We marched on and encamped near it. This town is a nest 
of rogues of Jesuits, and seminaries of idolatry. It would be but a just judgement to set it 
on a flame.' ' 

April 12. This day we came off the guard of the artillery and joined the army, 
which made a movement nearer the town. 

April 19. Here I have good accommodation, a quiet cottage in the midst of a 
wicked army, where I can retire and hold communion and fellowship with God. My 
neighbours here envy me this poor cottage, but they are not permitted to wrong me. Who 
shall harm you if you be followers of that which is good? I bless God for my peace and 
quietness: here I have just as much business as diverts me, no so much as to be 
troublesome. 

April 20. A new instance of the Lord's goodness to us in disappointing our 
expectations of going upon this siege. We laid our account with it; but other regiments 
have been brought out of the garrison. 

This was only a temporary respite; for they were shortly after ordered to the siege 
as a substitute for one of the other regiments. 

Near Douay, April 24. 

The regiments are now named and gone to the siege, and Providence has yet 
spared us. There are seven gone, and it stopt just at ours; and now we are the first. I take 
it from the hand of God as a mercy and a kind dispensation, come after what will; and 
when he does send us any such errand, I tmst it will be in mercy also, and to give us more 
signal experiences of his goodness to us. We broke ground yesternight at this town, and 
it is hoped the siege will not be tedious. It is probable Colonel Preston may arrive at 
Ghent this week, or Major Aikman with our recruits; they are about 85 in number, and 
were to sail upon the 10' V 



Douay had a famous University, where many English Papists were educated, by whom a Translation of 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha, from the Latin Vulgate, was published in 1610, about the same time 
with our present established version of the Scriptures. They added notes, with a view to pervert those 
passages which are opposed to the doctrines and practices of the Church of Rome. The Duke of 
Marlborough granted leave to the Rector of the English College, and his Students, about sixty in number, to 
retire to Lisle, where they remained during the siege. 



I bless the Lord I was never better in health. I am about half a mile from the 
regiment, and walk up twice a- day, and retum at night. I regret I had not brought Dr. 
TiUotson's sermons with me, for I have no good books here to read. The Lord's peace be 
with you. J. B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Madam Penieman, 
St. Michael, a Gand. 

April 25. I trust we shall see the tyrant of France humbled and mortified in 
another manner than we have yet seen. I only wish we had a fair and full stroke at them. 
At the two last battles of Tainiers and Oudenard we were held back, as by a chain, from 
pursuing them. But the day of their calamity is at hand. The Lord can open to us a wide 
and effectual door into France through this town, that no man shall be able to shut it. We 
have begun our approaches and are raising our batteries. 

April 27. Yestemight the enemy made a sally out of the town, and one of our 
regiments (Sutton's) gave way; most part of the officers are either killed or wounded.' "* 
This in all appearance will bring our regiment to the siege. This is the Lord's doing, and 
not blind chance. It is he who orders us, and where he sends us we will cheerfully go. I 
will depend upon thee for suitable grace and furniture, according to the posts thou puttest 
us upon: and this regiment that I have the charge of, I commit the charge and direction of 
it to thee. What shall we say when our regiments give way and tum their back before the 
enemy? Buy I do not wonder at it; for every word that our British soldiers speak is a 
damning of their own blood, and impious swearing by God's blood and wounds. It will 
be no wonder to see them wallowing in their own blood and wounds. God is just, he can 
work his own purposes by us, and yet lay our carcases as dung on the face of the earth. 

April 30. We have got notice this morning that we are to go upon the siege to- 
morrow. 

May 1. This moming our regiment went into the trenches, and blessed be God, 
we had a very good day, and had no a man killed or wounded, though the enemy 
continued a very smart firing all night with cannon, bombs, and small shot. O Lord, I 
commit myself and all to thee. Give me courage, strength, and conduct, as I need it. 
Without thee, I find I have neither head, heart, nor hand, but through thee I shall do 
valiantly. We were in the trenches all night, and came out next moming about ten 
o'clock, and had only one man hurt. The power and kind providence of the Almighty, 
can make the trenches or the hottest attack of a breach to be s safe as our houses in 
garrison are. The name of the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous flee into it and are 
safe. I am much fatigued by want of sleep, and running up and down seeing to get every 
thing right 

Doay, May 3. 

I wrote to you yesterday, being desirous that you should hear of our being at the 
siege, rather from myself than from any other hand. But trust still in God and hope in his 
mercy; for we shall yet praise him; and new trials shall produce new deliverances. Every 
campaign adds new links to that long golden chain of our rich experiences. Let us be 
always found in the way of duty. We were very lucky in the trenches yesterday, for we 
had not a man hurt all the time; only in the coming out Serjeant AUan got a shot 
somewhat tike mine at Hochstet. We go in on Friday or Saturday next, and all I hope 
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shall go well. Our regiment having marched into the besieging army, Sutton's has taken 
our post in the line. Our batteries begin to-morrow, and it is hoped the siege will not be 
long. 

I diall not fail to make you easy by writing as frequently as I can, especially when 
we come out of the trenches. You should think us well out of the covering army, for the 
French give out that they will come and relieve the town. You have no reason to be 
alarmed about us, for though that misfortune happened to our predecessors, yet we that 
come in their place are in no more danger that way, than any of the forty battalions that 
are here; and, indeed, now our trenches and works are so advanced, that the French 
cannot now make any sorties as they did at the beginning. Providence disposes of us and 
of our lot as is best for us; time of thoughtfulness and a rod above our heads, are much 
better than a constant tract of sunshine. Our natures and our graces do require a sharp 
winter as well as a warm summer, to nip and kill our corruptions and lusts, which 
otherwise would spoil and quite eat out all the power of religion and grace. I am 
altogether persuaded of this, and therefore bless God for my lot, that I am obliged to a life 
of faith, and a humble needy dependence upon a complete Saviour; for it is a wonder to 
see, when we are without rods and crosses, how dead, careless, and unwatchful we grow; 
our hearts how vain, earthly, and light. The Lord's peace and blessing be with you. I am 
thine. J. B. 

Madame Blackader, chex Madam Penieman, 
St. Michael, a Gand. 

May 4. We have lost four or five men last night in the trenches. I bless God for 
the rest and sleep I had after my fatigue. 

May 5. This morning went into the trenches again, and got one of the best posts 
there for safety from the cannon and bombs of the town. I desire to observe all to the 
praise of God's mercy and goodness. The weather is good; and we had not a man hurt all 
this day. 

May 6. This day is one of the greatest Ebenezers of my life. In the morning the 
French made a sally from the town upon that post where our regiment was. It was a little 
before break of day. They came on silently, expecting to surprise us; but by the goodness 
of Providence we were ready. Our sentinels gave us warning, and we put ourselves in a 
posture, and received them so warmly, that they immediately retired in confusion without 
firing a shot. It is observable that it was so ordered, that this second saUy of theirs should 
happen to be only upon us, who were brought in to relieve that regiment upon whom the 
enemy fell at the first sortie, and used so iU. Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to thy name 
be the praise and glory. It was thou who madest our enemies faintiy to tum their backs 
without attacking us, - for if they had attacked us briskly, we have no reason to believe, 
as to our own behaviour, courage, or conduct, but that there would have been as bad an 
account of us, as of those who were there before us. For, indeed, I did see among several 
of our soldiers manifest signs of fear and confusion; but the goodness of God hides our 
failings; and not only so, but makes those actions, which our own hearts know to be 
mixed with great weakness, t) tum to our honour and reputation. I have often observed 
this since I have been a soldier, and now it holds good as to me and the regiment, that our 
actions, though in themselves not worth a button - no better than other peoples - yea not 
so good - often-times more weakness and defects; yet God is sometimes pleased so to 



distinguish them with such circumstances of reputations, and to place them in such a 
light, as gives them a peculiar lustre in the eyes of the world. I am sure this should make 
us humble and thankful. I acknowledge for my own part, if the Lord, by his grace, did 
not very powerfully supply and furnish me with courage and fortitude, I would behave 
very ill. I would have neither heart nor hand. I am not ashamed to own that I have no 
fund of my own, neither courage, nor wisdom, nor conduct, but what I get from God. I 
find him in straits a present aid; he gives most liberally and abundantly as occasions 
require. Therefore I shall rejoice in my own emptiness, and weakness, and fear, because 
it leads me to an infinite inexhaustible fountain and magazine of all sorts of spiritual 
supplies. I shall be distrustful of myself; but in God I wiU boast all the day long. He 
makes true my motto to me every day, Deus Fortitudo mea}'^ 

May 7. Sabbath. I bless God for sleep and sweet rest after fatigue. The most of 
the world, by not knowing the want of them, do not enjoy the pleasures of the most 
common mercies. Many poor soldiers at this siege are exposed night and day to fatigue 
and danger, and get not sleep one night in a week. 

May 8. Serious through this day, and seeking new supplies. This is a thoughtful 
time; many poor souls are hurried into eternity ever night at this town, where bombs, 
cannon and musket bullets are flying like hail- stones all the night over. 

May 10. Our regiment went again into the trenches this morning. Our post was 
not so exposed to sorties as the last; but more to the bombs, &c. and most to our own, 
which, falling short of the town, did incommode us; but we had no loss. The British this 
night got several things to humble them. There was 100 grenadiers commanded out to 
sustain the workmen that were to go out and make a lodgment on the other side of the 
avant-fosse. The French came out with a great noise, perhaps but a small number, and 
they all gave way, and quitted the lodgment; several being killed and wounded. 

May 12. This night I had the command in the trenches, to sustain the workmen to 
make up that same lodgment. Our workmen were in great disorder this night also, and 
did not do their duty as they ought. I could not help it. There was hot firing all night; I 
came off at sun- rising, and had some lest. We have made a lodgment on the other side of 
the fosse. 

On this subject he remarks in a letter to his wife, "I find the command far less 
troublesome when the regiment is in, than with the workers; there is always a great deal 
of confusion at any business of that nature, in the night; and so it was yesternight. We 
were to make up the lodgment on the other side of the outer fosse, which we had been put 
from the night before; and indeed our workmen did their business very ill, for the French 
came out several times with great noise on purpose to frighten the workmen; and it had 
the effect, for they ran away so that it was impossible to get the third part of them kept 
together. However there was lodgment made. These commands are exceedingly 
troublesome, because of the vexation it gives an officer when his men do not do their 
duty." 

In another letter, dated the 14"^, he observes, "Our siege goes on well; somewhat 
more slowly than at the beginning. We are now near the counterscarp. The covering 



This sortie of the enemy is mentioned by the Historian of Marlborough. "On the 17' of May, the 
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army marched yesterday, advancing a little way to the front to meet Marshal Villars, in 
case he have a mind to come and pay them a visit, which most believe he will not. We 
are to be in the trenches to-morrow; we go there every fifth day. - We expect our recruits 
on Tuesday or Wednesday; if they came away on Saturday, they may be useful to us yet 
this siege." 

May 15. Our regiment marched into the trenches this moming. We had a good 
day. Providence is favourable to us; we were bombarded pretty smartly from the town, 
yet by the goodness of God, we had very little loss. As for myself I see distinguishing 
marks of his favour toward me. 

May 16. We came out this moming. The firing from cannon, bombs, and small 
shot continued on us all night. We hear the French army were upon their march 
yesterday to Arras. They and our army were encamped pretty near each other last night. 
There are four regiments to be sent for from the siege, in case they come to attack us; and 
it is said ours will be one. 

May 17. This day the enemy being in motion towards us we expect a battle to- 
morrow. All my hope and comfort is, that the Lord of hosts is on our side, and when he 
is the General of the army, what have we to fear? 

Tuesday, May 16. 

We are come from the trenches this moming; and blessed be God all well. 
Hitherto, the days that the regiment has been in the trenches, are the best and safest. We 
have less loss then than when detachments go to work. The siege goes on well enough, 
though perhaps not so quick as the people in the coffee-houses imagine it should do. We 
are now sapping and mining close to the pallisades of the counterscarp. The imperial 
attack is not quite so far advanced yet, and both must be carried on together. My dearest, 
trust still in God, and pssess our soul in patience, living by faith. For there would be no 
occasion for faith, may there would be no such thing as faith, if we had all our wishes and 
desires accomplished just in the very way and time that we carve out to ourselves. But 
these various dispensations of Providence do bring forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to those that are exercised thereby. 

Our covering army moved three days ago to take up their post in the line of battle; 
and we hear that the French army were upon their march towards Arras. It is altogether 
uncertain (to me at least it is) whether they have a mind to come and offer battle to our 
army or not: Most believe they will not. In case they do, four of the British Regiments 
here are to join the army; what four it may be I cannot teU you. AH things are to left to 
the disposal of Providence; we cannot do better. 

We expected our recruits to be here this day, and that they would have made 
greater haste, considering our circumstances here. The Colonel is not very well pleased 
about it, for there are between forty or fifty of our regiment killed and wounded already. 
I wrote you the day after we came out of the trenches, and after I had been there on 
command next night. It is true that our workmen were frightened from their work several 
times, but the work was done at last; and now most of our labour is sapping, which is a 
sure and a slow work; and therefore do not grudge the siege lasting eight or ten days 
longer. The saving of men will recompense the loss of time, though we will still be 
losing men every day at working. My service to aU friends. Thine, &c. J. B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Madam Penieman, 
St. Michael, a Gand. 



May 18. This day the enemy advanced towards us. There are four regiments sent 
for from the siege, whereof ours is one. We marched up to the army in the evening, and 
were put into one of the intrenchments which are cast up along the line. It is expected 
they win attack us to-morrow. 

May 20. Our army wrought all night intrenching hemselves. The enemy do not 
think fit to attack us in this post. Our four regiments were sent back to the siege, and we 
marched straight into the trenches. I was detached upon command into the sap, to 
command the grenadiers and those who were to fire all night. I was surprised at this, 
because I was not near command; but it was the pure decision of Providence, being done 
by lot; so I went cheerfully, being assured that it was not blind chance, but God who sent 
me there. I was very well carried through, for he lets me see that the hottest post at the 
siege, is as safe as my own chamber. I see also that he sends me upon these posts, on 
purpose to make me an instance and monument of his goodness, - of his protecting, 
defending, and delivering mercy, and to put new songs of praise in my mouth; new links 
added to that golden chain of sweet experiences. 

We had an alarm in the night from a magazine of the enemy's grenades blowing 
up on the counterscarp, which we took to be a sortie. We had no harm by it, though it 
was hard by us. Thou shalt not be afraid of the terrors by night. Going through the saps 
and bridges where the bombs, small- shot, and grenades were flying pretty thick; I 
believed I was even as safe there, under the protection of God, as if I had been at home. 
Thou art my shield and buckler. I shall never attribute my deliverances to blind destiny. 

May 21. In the moming I came off the advanced post, and joined the regiment in 
the trenches; we had a good night, only one man killed by a bomb. Sabbath. This is two 
nights we have been at arms. I came home, lay down and slept from ten tiU two o'clock. 
I bless God who gives me rest after fatigue, and sleep after long watching. I was sent for 
to sup abroad, where we had much idle conversation. Lord, cleanse my soul from the 
filth and sin I contract in evil company. I endeavoured also to testify my dislike at vice, 
and abominable things, as they came to be the subject of conversation. 

May 23. Unwell and feverish. I sent for a surgeon, and took blood, and grew 
better. I was preparing for my post, but the Colonel would not permit me to go into the 
trenches with the regiment, because the night air might do me hurt. 

By this temporary malady, he probably made an escape from an unforeseen 
danger; for, as it appears in the following letter, an accident happened, by the blowing up 
of some grenades, which killed or hurt several of his men. 

Wednesday, May 24. 

There is nothing extraordinary among us since I last wrote you. The siege goes 
slowly on. It is a very great mercy we have had such fair weather all along, for otherwise 
it would have been sad working in the trenches. There is no appearance of the enemy's 
coming near us to relieve the town. - Yesternight we had sixteen men wounded and bumt 
by an accident of the blowing up of some powder and grenades. Two of them are dead. 
Lieutenant Graham is hurt, and Serjeant Davidson. We have but little loss now, except 
by these accidents that cannot be foreseen. - Our regiment goes in again to the trenches 
to-morrow, and I hope the Divine care and protection will be around us as it has been. 
The Lord keep and preserve you. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Madam Peniemaii, 



St. Michael, a Gand. 

May 30. We went into the trenches again this morning. The goodness of God 
puts a hedge round me; he is also gracious to the regiment in sparing them. 

Thursday, June 1. 

We came out of the trenches yesterday, where Providence is still kind to us, and 
brings us out with little loss. No doubt you are wearying of this siege, and think it lasts 
very long: so are we too. But we must be patient, and wait God's time which is the best. 
Let it be our work to profit under all these dispensations, by a true solid Christian growth, 
laying aside every weight, and running with patience the race set before us, looking unto 
Jesus. I bless God I am as well as ever I was in my life, as to my health, and every way 
else. Providence makes me easy, and I should be very ungrateful if I were not fuUy 
content. 

We are transacting about Brown's commission, (the Dean of Guild's son.) I know 
not yet what he has to pay; if it be more that 500 gilders, (which I believe it will not,) I 
must engage for it myself till I draw upon his father. I wrote to Colonel Cunningham the 
other day, as we had a design upon Ypres lately, but it has mislucked. We must leave it 
to the French to take towns by trick and treachery; we never get any that way. We get all 
we win very honourably, with our blood and the sweat of our brow. 

Let me know who are kind to you, and give them thanks in my name. That God 
may bless you with every rich blessing is the constant prayer of thine. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Madam Peniemaii, 
St. M ichael, a Gand. 

June 4. Sabbath. We went into the trenches, and Providence has been kind to us 
as it hath always been. The Lord was very gracious to me in particular, and put a new 
song of praise into my mouth: While I was looking to our batteries firing, there came a 
musket- ball from the town and shot through my hat, slanting close by my head. Thou, O 
Lord, coverest my head in time of danger. O make me careful to treasure up these 
experiences in my heart. We came out of the trenches next day with small loss. 

June 6. This morning I was hurried out by company ere I got time for retirement; 
and was led away to a place in the trenches, where we were needlessly exposed to great 
and small shot from the town. I have no peace in these needless exposings of myself. 
When I have a call that it is my duty to go into danger, then I depend upon God for 
suitable through-bearing. But where I have no call, I have no such promise. Riding 
abroad in the aftemoon I went to our hospital, where was a melancholy sight of w)unded 
men. May it please God in his mercy to put an end to this tedious troublesome siege. 

June 8. I went through all the imperial attack in the forenoon. In the evening 
there was an attack upon the two raveUnes of the town. I went up and saw it. I was hot 
work for a while; but we know not yet how it has gone. But many poor souls, no doubt, 
by this time are hurried into eternity. 

June 9. This morning we went into the trenches. We see that our attack did not 
succeed so well as we could have wished, for we were beat back and got not full 
possession of the raveUnes; yet we made a lodgment in them both. This attack has cost 
us dear. Many were killed and wounded, as we may guess by our own regiment, for of 
thirty- nine that were there, we have thirty- two killed and wounded. I observe the 
goodness of God to me also on this occasion. I was the first upon command, of the field 



officers of the besieging army, yesterday when the attack was ordered; but our regiment 
being to go next day into the trenches, the custom is, that that regiment gives no men or 
officers on command the night before. In this way it missed me, and the next officer on 
command was taken. Whoso is wise will consider these things, and see the loving 
kindness of the Lord. I have occasions every day of observing this. I would have blessed 
God also if he had sent me, for I trust he would have bome my charges, and carried me 
through to the praise of his grace. The Lord is merciful to our regiment, for we have not 
had a man either killed or wounded in the trenches these twenty- four hours. 

June 10. We came safe out of the trenches this morning. I went to bed and slept 
till the evening, and it was well I did so, for I was ordered in again at night with 200 
grenadiers to sustain our lodgments. 

And here again I observe the kindness of God towards me; for about an hour 
before I came into the trenches, the enemy sprung a mine upon that raveUne where my 
post was to be, and overtumed all our lodgment, and killed and blew up a good many 
men. We soon recovered our lodgment, and made up our works. We expected it would 
be a troublesome night, and that the enemy would dispute every foot of ground with us, 
as indeed they have hitherto done; but we were mercifully disappointed, for they quitted 
all the raveUnes entirely to us, and we had not a more quiet and peaceable night since the 
siege began, for they threw not so much as a bomb or a stone all the night. We were 
expecting also to have our lodgment on the left hand blown up; but in that also we were 
agreeably disappointed. O how many mercies have I had in this siege! new songs of 
praise every day! Lord, make me thankful, and humble, and holy. 

June 11. In the evening I came off my command in the trenches. The Lord 
makes the most dangerous posts a safe habitation to me. Just before I came out, the 
enemy began to throw bombs, grenades, and stones, from the town, and all the night 
following have pUed our trenches very hot with these, especially stones, whereby many 
of our men are wounded. The Lord restrains my enemies from doing me hurt. Let these 
things sink deep into my heart, never to forget his goodness. The Sabbath, but not spent 
like a Sabbath. 

June 14. Resting these two days. This morning we went into the trenches. At 
two o'clock they beat the chamade, and hung out a white flag to capitulate, which was a 
very acceptable sight to us all; for this has been a very toilsome, long, and bloody siege. 
I bless the Lord for the bountiful supplies he has given me during the siege, and for his 
protecting, preserving mercy. 

June 15. They have not yet relieved us out of the trenches. We are much fatigued 
by being two days in them. We hear we are to get Fort Scarp also, which we were hardly 
expecting. This is a great mercy, for it would have proved troublesome, and perhaps 
taken up much of our precious time. 

June 16. We were not relieved till twelve o'clock this day. We have got 
possession of a post, and of the Fort also. Blessed be God who has brought this 
troublesome siege at length to a happy issue. 

June 18. Sabbath. The garrison of Douay marched out, and we were under arms 
all day on that account. I was invited to dine with a General, but I had rather fasted. O 
Lord, wash and cleanse me from the filth I contract among wicked men, by filthy, idle 
conversation. I flee to the mercy of God in Christ, and to the blood of Christ for 
repentance and remission of sin. Deliver me out of these snares. Sanctify my soul. 



June 25. Yesterday I went in to Douay and viewed all our works, and the French 
works. There I erect new monuments of gratitude; for mercy and goodness have 
followed me remarkably all this siege. This day is kept by orders in our army, a 
thanksgiving for the reduction of the town. None have more cause to keep it with a 
grateful, cheerful heart than I have. None have experienced more signal deliverances, or 
been attended with more distinguishing marks of the Divine care. After spending the day 
at home, I walked again, in the evening, to the trenches, and went through all the works 
where I had been during the siege. At every post I met with fresh remembrances and 
monuments of mercy. 

Thus, after a siege of two months, maintained with the most obstinate resolution 
and defence on the part of the garrison, the large and well- fortified city of Douay 
surrendered. In addition to the resistance from within, the besiegers were greatly retarded 
by other obstacles, such as the difficulties of the ground, and the menaces of Marshal 
ViUars, who made several efforts to attack the covering army. The garrison was reduced 
to nearly one -half of their original number, but the Allies suffered much more severely, 
having in killed and wounded above 8000 men. The loss of Colonel Preston's Regiment 
was comparatively small, amounting to 50 killed, and about 200 wounded. This service 
seems to have been the last in which the regiment was employed this campaign. They 
joined the army under the Duke of Marlborough who was marching after ViUars, in the 
hope of provoking him to an engagement which he declined, having retired within his 
new lines near Arras, which rendered it impracticable for the Allies either to attack him, 
or invest that town as they wished. 

June 26. New we are going to march again. The Lord direct us what is next to be 
done. Thy presence go with us. I depend upon thee alone, come battles, or sieges, or 
what else thou pleasest. Being near the French, I went to view the army close at hand, 
and mercifully escaped a trap that was laid. 

July 2. Sabbath, But forced to do many things foreign to a Sabbath, by preparing 
for a review tomorrow. This is a sad way of living. How is the mind defiled and the 
edge of zeal against sin blunted. Sin becomes common and familiar. The spirit of God 
is forced away. Grace withers. The heart grows hard and dead. I eamestly besought the 
Lord to deliver me out of the tents of wickedness. How long shall we hear the sound of 
the trumpet and the alarms of war. Woes me that I sojoum so long among them. I am in 
a dry, barren, thirsty land, where I want the means and influences of spiritual 
communion. O that thou wouldest in mercy restore me again to the tabemacles of they 
grace; and let me see the beauty of the Lord, as I have seen thee in they sanctuary. In 
meditating upon the present state of affairs, I found my temper too ready to fret and grow 
melancholy, by seeing our army, which we have reason to esteem the best ever was in 
this country, stopped from making progress, by an enemy which we flattered ourselves 
could not well make head against us; and that now we are obliged to tum away from 
them, and march another way. But in reading the Scriptures in my ordinary, I got both 
reproof and instruction. The first was I Chron. xui. 10. to teach me not to be solicitously 
or sinfully anxious about the ark of God: He will take care of his own ark. The second 
was in the 14"' chapter, 14th verse, where we may see that God sometimes takes a plain 
direct way as in the lO"' verse; and sometimes works by contrary and improbable means. 
Providence is never at a loss, though we may be ignorant and in the dark as to its 
operations. We are patiently to follow and not to limit, or prescribe rules. 



July 3. This day we were reviewed, all going well; and to-morrow we march 
from the army I know not whither. 

July 6. Our order for marching is countermanded, so we stay still. 

July 15. Hearing from my wife that she is not well. I went to Courtray, where my 
fears were prevented, for we had a comfortable meeting. 

July 21. There is a report that both armies are marched in prospect of a battle. I 
was somewhat uneasy that I should be here at Courtray absent from my post. 

July 24. Heard again that there is no action, nor any appearance of it. 

August 3. This day I left Courtray, and at night came to Lisle. Next day I 
retumed to the camp. The weather is now stormy, and I have lost my little cottage by the 
army's removing. 

August 1 7. We had afeu-de-joie for our victory in Spain. 

August 18. We went to see Bethune, which is capitulating. The Lord be praised 
for it. Let him direct us what we are to do next. 

August 20. Walking in the fields in sight of the French army. I have great 
boldness in praying they may be defeated. Their master is the great supporter of Satan's 
and Antichrist's kingdom, the pHght- anchor of all that are haters of true religion and the 
liberties of mankind. I live in the faith to see his power yet more humbled, broken, and 
confounded. 

August 21. Very much troubled and vexed with the folly and madness of an 
acquaintance, who seems to be abandoned of God and left to himself. Lord, touch his 
heart with a sense of his miscarriages, stop him in the career he is now running, and 
reclaim him as the prodigal son. I was serious with him, laying his duty home to his 
conscience as he will answer at the great day upon his peril. May the Lord render it 
effectual to him. 

August 26. At court; but only to hear the news, as I had nothing to ask. Abroad at 
dinner, where we drank no more than what all the company thought very moderate and 
sober, yet I thought it too much: not that reason was disturbed thereby, but I cannot 
endure to have my head the least warmed, or that coolness of thinking marred which I 
would always be master of. 

September 4. Left the camp yesterday and had a long joumey. This day I have 
again a comfortable meeting with my wife and friends. Lord, make us thankful and give 
us grace to pay our vows. Let us rejoice in thee, and in thy goodness, and let not the 
enjoyments of the world steal our hearts away from thee. 

September 8. We have been alarmed here all day by the enemy being near us, 
apprehending that perhaps they might have a design upon this place. But about twelve - 
'clock we found that their design was upon the convoy. We went out in the aftemoon 
with the few men that could be spared here, to try if we could give any help, but when we 
came within half an hour of the place, we were informed that the convoy was beat, and 
they are burning and blowing up the ships. This is a very great loss, and great affront. 
Next day we went out to view the field of battle, and saw a melancholy sight of near 200 
men lying drowned on the river sides. There seems to have been great mismanagement 
and bad behaviour in this affair. When God is not with us, we have neither courage nor 
conduct. 

This disastrous action took place at St. Eloy-Vive, a short distance from Courtray. 
The Confederates were obliged to fetch their provisions and ammunition from Ghent, 



Toumay, and Lisle. A convoy of forty boats, laden with powder, bombs, hay, &c., with a 
guard of 1200 men, commanded by Colonel Ginkel, while coming up the Lys, was 
surprised and attacked by a party of the enemy about 4000 strong. This superior force 
must have been more than an overmatch for the convoy, notwithstanding the strictures of 
Colonel Blackader. Besides the 200 killed, about 600 were taken prisoners, among 
whom was the commander himself. Some of the boats were sunk to stop the navigation 
of the river, others were blown up, and so tremendous was the shock that the village of 
St. Eloy-Vive was laid in ruins; the country for rmles round was shaken, and windows 
broken as by an earthquake. The Lys was diverted from its channel, and divided into tow 
currents. This misfortune retarded the sieges of St. Venant and Aire, in which the Allies 
were now engaged. 

October 4. My time passes here very agreeably. I have good company. May it 
be blest for our mutual edification. Sometimes too keen in dispute. Lord, make me 
always zealous for thee and thy truth. 

October 21. This moming I left Courtray, and next day came to the camp, 
through eight leagues of the worst road I ever travelled; but blessed be God we came all 
safe without any accident. I find all quiet and peaceable here as when I left it, so that I 
hope no inconvenience has arisen from my long absence. AH this is the goodness of God. 

October 28. The weather has now become unpleasant; and it is very 
uncomfortable for the poor soldiers to live now in a camp. This night about nine o'clock 
the town (Aire) began to capitulate. Lord be blessed that we have carried it at last, after 
many errors and mistakes. Providence frequentiy humbles us in the details and the 
execution, but it favours our undertakings in the main. 

November 1. I went down to visit the town and the trenches, and saw the French 
garrison march out. We have drawn lots for our garrisons, and we are to go to Ghent. 

November 4. I have to praise the Lord for bringing this campaign to so 
comfortable an issue; for having preserved and protected me in the midst of dangers and 
fatigues. 

November 18. We arrived at Courtray, and (12"^) came into garrison. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

CAMPAIGN TENTH, 1711. 



Continuation of Hostilities - Colonel Blackader proposes to resign - Campaign - Passing of the French 
Lines - Siege of Bouchain - Letters - Colonel Blackader sells his Commission, and leaves the Army - 
Arrives in London - Peace of Utrecht. 

ADVANCES were still making towards peace, and the British Cabinet was much 
inclined for pacific measures, but the mutual jealousies of the Allied Powers prevented 
them from acting with decision or unanimity: These divisions abroad, and the party 
contentions among the ministry at home, emboldened the French King to renew his 
exertions in the Netherlands; and Marshal Villars, as Commander of forces, opened the 
campaign with a more numerous army than any that had taken the field since the 
commencement of the war. The Duke of Marlborough, notwithstanding his friends had 
lost their influence in the Queen's councils, continued to preside over the Confederate 
arms, and this year gave fresh proofs of his extraordinary talents, and military capacity. 
The two most remarkable of his exploits were the passing of the French lines by 
stratagem, and the reduction of Bouchain. This was his last campaign, for such is the 
instability of human greatness, that on his return to England, he was prosecuted by the 
Attomey- General for the dishonest application of the public money, in consequence of a 
petition from the House of Commons to the Queen, and was by her removed from the 
command of the army, and from all his public offices. 

This was also the last of colonel Blackader's campaigns, having quitted his 
regiment in the month of October, during the siege of Bouchain; and in course of next 
year, disposed of his commission. He never had any delight in the society of the army; 
and now that he was, from his office, unavoidably more exposed t) it than he could wish, 
he became anxious to resign his post, and contemplated every new campaign with terror 
and aversion. He had begun, while in garrison, to negotiate about this affair, but the early 
summons to take the field, prevented the matter from coming to any conclusion. 

January 6. I have this day been making a proposal that may be a crisis of my life, 
in quitting this employment. I commit it to thee, O Lord. I have only proposed, do thou 
dispose, and prosper it as far as thou seest fit for thy glory and my good.. Let me have no 
wrong bias, or leaning to any selfish or worldly interest, but have thy glory singly before 
my eyes in every thing I do. 

February 26. Got orders to be ready to march, which is likely to make me begin 
my campaign very early. Serious and thoughtful about it. I see that most men of the 
world keep up their hearts by vain imaginations, and make themselves easy and cheerful; 
is it not a sad thought, that religion and reason should not have a like effect upon them? 
O to live by faith! That would do it. That would make us rejoice in infirmities, in 
temptations, in losses and sufferings. O for grace to practise more what we profess. 

March 10. We marched out of Ghent. This is an early commencement of the 
campaign. I have been uneasy about this command, as it chains me too much to iU 
company, which is not my element. The care about doing my duty properly, and other 
things, trouble me, which ought not; for I should commit aU to God by faith. I have that 



unhappiness of temper which forms melancholy ideas of things before hand, that vanish 
away when it comes to the acting part. 

March 13. Marching yesterday, and this morning I went upon command to take 
possession of a post which we were apprehensive the enemy designed to possess, but it 
fell out well, for we took peaceable possession of it. We posted our men the best way we 
could. I committed myself and my charge to him who is a fortress and a high tower to all 
that put their trust in him. I remembered and applied that promise in Josh. i. 9. and I 
observe Providence has ordered it so, that I am the first this campaign that has begun 
hostilities, and taken post in the enemy's country. In they name, O Lord, wiU we set up 
our banners. 

March 15. We have been busily employed and much fatigued in fortifying 
ourselves, and guarding this post; but unless the Lord do keep it, the watchmen watch in 
vain. 

March 26. Going abroad early to St. Amand, where I dined with the General. I 
committed all my way to God, for I find business never goes on well till I do this. An 
affair committed to God by prayer, is as good as done. 

April 10. Went into Douay, and took a view of our attack at the siege. I had a 
serene, thankful frame of mind. Sitting alone in my chaise by the way, I meditated on the 
goodness of God, and his singular mercies to me. My business went well and smoothly 
on, and I had the same serene frame coming back at night. But Providence lets me see 
that all our earthly enjoyments are like Jonah's gourd. There is a worm at the root of 
them. I observe that no sooner do I begin to rest any pleasure or satisfaction in any 
earthly comfort, than Providence gives some check, and lets me see there is nothing but 
vanity and emptiness in all; for when I arrived at home, the chaise going in at the coach- 
house gate, by some accident starfling the horses, they took fright, and broke it in pieces. 
I should leam from this the unsatisfactoriness of earthly enjoyments, for at the very time 
we are hugging ourselves in our conveniences and pleasures, the Lord may be preparing a 
worm to gnaw and eat out the comfort of them. 

April 17. Now the armies are taking the field on both sides, and probably wiU 
enter soon into action. I flee to thee, O Lord, to hide me under the shadow of thy wings, 
to enter into those chambers which thou hast provided for thy people in a day of trouble. 
This is my refuge. I received orders from Douay, to be ready to march in case the enemy 
make any attempt that way as they threaten to do. All the rest of the cantonment are 
marched. 

April 19. This has been a quiet retreat these five weeks past, but now that all the 
British cantonment is come here - a hundred men of each of twenty regiments - it is 
become, as it were, a hell - nothing about me but cursing, blasphemy, violence, &c. AH 
this while I was glad to stay here, now I would gladly march to get free of such company. 

May 9. Was at the Duke's quarters all the forenoon. Hearing of my brother's 
death in Scotland, I took the resolution to go to Courtray to communicate the melancholy 
news to my wife. I arrived on the 1 1"' and bless the Lord who has given us a comfortable 
meeting with each other again. 

May 15. We had a great alarm here this day, expecting the French were on their 
way to attack this town; but their design was not here. 



May 23. Left Courtray, and came to Toumay at night. Next day I came safe 
home to the army to my cottage. I praise thee, O Lord, who preservest my outgoings and 
my incomings, and lets no evil befaU me - no plague come nigh my dwelling. 

May 28. Taken up all day in reviewing before the Duke. AH going well. I dined 
at a great man's table, where others fell into snares by drinking, while I escaped. It is thy 
goodness, O Lord, and nothing in me. 

June 3. Sabbath. Marched this day, (from the camp near Douay,) which was one 
of the severest I ever saw, by excessive heat. Several men marching in the ranks, fell 
down and died upon the very spot. The whole fields were like a field of battle, men lying 
panting and fainting. Most of the regiments did not bring above sixty or seventy men to 
the camp with their colours. I bless the Lord for his mercies to me. I have got the 
accommodation here of a cottage, though it is like to be pulled down about my ears by 
the soldiers searching for wood and straw. If we would look more to those who are 
below us, and compare their condition with ours, it would make us more thankful and 
contented with our lot; for what makes us to differ? It is only the goodness of God that 
makes our circumstances better - the men are every whit as good as we. 

June 22. In the aftemoon I went out upon command, where I continued for two 
days, doing my best to keep things in order upon my post. I came home at night, and 
bless God I have been kept out of snares and temptation. 

June 26. Dining with company. This is a great foUy in the army, that when a 
friend dines with another, they are pressed to drink too much. I am always uneasy on 
these occasions. It is really an admiration to see men endowed with reason, and with 
immortal souls, so degrade themselves of that dignity, and lead such poor, animal, 
sensual lives as they do. O what fools, - what brutes, - what fiends has sin made man! 
AH this, I know, would sound harsh with the genteel world, whose example has dignified 
these customs, and given them the reputation of virtues. But that does not change the 
nature of the thing. Make me, O Lord, to escape the pollution that is in the world through 
sin. Most people think there can be no good company, or welcome without drinking; and 
many, even good sober men, have too warm a side to this custom. It is a great thing to 
get above the opinion of the world. This ruins many. 

About this time the Colonel's Lady had received letters from her father in 
Scotland, who had expressed an anxiety to see them, as some events had occurred in the 
family which rendered a visit desireable. The following from the Colonel, refers partly to 
that affair, and partly to the business of his commission. 

Sabbath, June 24. 

I received yours of yesterday, this forenoon. It is a satisfaction when letters come 
so soon to hand. I shall write to your father, God willing, when I can get leisure. You 
have done well in writing. I am hopeful he is not so anxious about seeing of you and me 
as you apprehend. I presume I know his temper as well as you do. He has affections that 
are strong enough, but they are masculine and reasonable, and that shew themselves more 
in doing good offices to his friends, than in fond desires of seeing them; and this is 
certainly the finest sort of love - most disinterested, for the other may rather be called 
self-love, the indulging of our own soft inclinations. But you must be a philosopher to 
enter into these sentiments and ways of reasoning. 

I have been on command since I wrote last. I went out on Friday and came home 
yestemight. It was on a foraging party, an easy and short command; and the Major was 



with me. I have spoken to my Lord Stair about my affair; he relishes it very well, and 
says he had employed Captain Kennedy to speak to Colonel Preston about it when the 
regiment went out of camp to Harlebeck. We have not spoken about the terms, and there 
is no haste, for it cannot be finished until winter. I have not spoken of it to the Colonel; 
only in general I have told him that he must allow me to make my retreat out of the army. 
So now that I have tabled the affair I commit it entirely to kind Providence. I desire not 
to be anxious about it; for why should we be eager about any earthly concern? It is not 
the change of place or employment that can make us easy. 

When Captain M'Leod come here, I shall be very well satisfied, if I have time, to 
come and see you. For besides the attractive power that Courtray has by your being 
there, to bring me out of the army, it has also several other charms by the company I get 
there. But I should not tell this, for wives are jealous creatures. We are to be reviewed 
this week by my Lord Orkney, as General of the Foot, and are busy about our recruits. I 
am thine. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

July 5. Riding alone all day and coming to Lisle. I bless God who has defended 
and guarded me all this while in camp, where I was much exposed. This Lisle should be 
a continual remembrance to me, whenever I see it, for here I was compassed about with 
deliverance. (September 12, 1708.) I went in the afternoon and visited the post I had at 
the attack, and was thankful for my escape. 

The passing of the French lines, which we have already mentioned as the first 
memorable exploit this campaign, took place on the 25' V It was effected by stratagem, 
and celebrated by the writers of the times, as a feat of the most consummate generalship. 
These Unes ran along the Scheldt from Bouchain to Arras, and by getting possession of 
them, a way was opened for besieging the former place, and even penetrating into the 
interior of France. The design was executed with the greatest secrecy. The army had 
orders to march in the evening, so soon as it was dark enough to strike their tents without 
being perceived by the enemy. They advanced with incredible expedition, and had 
possessed themselves of the passes on the river, before Marshal Villars was apprised of 
their destination, or prepared to oppose them. By this bold russe de guerre the Allies 
obtained a victory without striking a blow; and without losing one man, became masters 
of an important conquest which they would willingly have purchased at the expense of 
some thousand Uves. 

July 25. Last night we marched at nine o'clock, and continued it all night, and this 
day till three in the aftemoon, and by the blessing of God have taken possession of the 
French Unes without losing a man. This was performed by the excellent conduct, and to 
the great honour of our General, being one of the finest projects and best executed that 
has been during these wars. Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thee be the glory. It is thou 
who givest a spirit of judgement and conduct to those who have the direction and 
command, and a spirit of strength to those who are to execute these commands. Our 
enemies are taken in their own craftiness. We were long chained up, but when thy time 
comes, thou goest before us as the Captain of our host, and then we do great things. This 
was a sore fatiguing march of ten or twelve leagues: most of the army fell iU by the way, 
so that in the aftemoon, when the French made a mien to oppose us, we had but a handful 



of men to oppose them, no more than 60 or 80 in a regiment. But the enemy retired, and 
we lay at arms all night. I bless God I was very well; cheerful and thankful. The Lord 
makes good that promise to me. Isa. xl. 29-3 1 . 

July 26. This morning we marched forward, the enemy being also on their march 
to oppose us. Their army drew up on a plain before us. We hear that it was very nearly 
carried in a council of war, that we should attack them; but it was resolved otherwise to 
the regret of most part of the army. In such cases it may be said vox exercitus vox Dei. 
Our soldiers were much encouraged by their success in passing the lines, and the enemy 
much disheartened. I confess I was uneasy at it, for I look upon such fair opportunities of 
fighting as probably opportunities of defeating their army and ending the war. We are 
not to expect moral certainties; but when God delivers our enemies into our hand, and we 
let them escape, he often times lets them be more troublesome afterward. I pray God it 
may not be so with us. 

On the other had, we are not to be suspicious of our General's conduct. We have 
more reason to admire it, and to believe he knows a thousand times better what is to be 
done than we do. Submissive obedience is our duty, and I give it heartily. If any man 
deserves implicit obedience I think he does, both in respect of his capacity and his 
integrity. The Lord be blessed for what he has done, and direct us by his counsel what is 
further to be done for the improving this success. May he send peace and truth upon the 
earth. We marched most part of this night also, and stormy weather it was. I slept a little 
in a soldier's tent till it was blown down about my ears, and the rain came in upon me. I 
bless God even for these little accommodations. We are more thankful in such 
circumstances for a small mercy, than for much greater ones when we are living at our 
ease and nothing to trouble us. 

July 27. This morning we had a small march, and very bad weather. My mind 
was poring too much about public matters, and gmdging lest the fruits of our good 
success be lost. This is not much my business; my duty is to be very thankful for the 
mercies we have met with. Providence will dispose of all for his own glory. Our design 
seems now to be the siege of Bouchain; and though this appears but a small thing, and no 
such enterprise as we might have hoped from our passing their lines, yet let us be 
thankful it is so well as it is, that we are gaining ground of the French in their own 
country, and baffling them. We are like to get a great deal of fatigue and trouble during 
this siege, the enemy's army being entire and strong. 

July 30. Quiet these two days. We got a sudden alarm this day by the French 
passing the Scheldt and coming over to us. Our army drew out in great haste, and 
marched to the right to our line of battle, and there expected them. But it tumed out only 
a feint to cover their design on the other side, and to amuse us tiU they should take post 
between us and Douay, which, it is said, they have done. I always thought they would 
make this siege troublesome to us, and that we should have fought them. The enemy 
soon retired over the river, and we returned to our camp. In the afternoon we marched 
again to the right to cover the General's quarters. 

In the following letter to his Lady, of this date, he recapitulates very concisely the 
events of the preceding days. 

Hordain, Tuesday, July 31. 

I have received both your letters, and hope you have received mine giving account 
of our passing the lines. We have reason to be very thankful that God is pleased still to 



favour us with success, though we are so unworthy of it. But I observe also, that 
Providence does it in such a manner as seems to make the war spin out longer; for on 
whatever side France has the thickest and strongest nests of garrison. Providence tums 
our arms that way. He is dashing the potsherds of the earth together. Our march that 
time was very fatiguing; for we marched from nine at night till three in the aftemoon next 
day; so that when we came to Arleux, where the French made some nien of opposing us, 
when the line drew up there was hardly above 70 or 80 of our regiment together that had 
not fallen by. We had another night's march also on Wednesday's might crossing the 
Scheldt, and yesterday again the line was drawn out and formed the enemy having 
passed a considerable body of troops over the Scheldt towards us; so that ever body 
expected a batfle: but the French drew off again. It was but a feint their coming over, to 
cover their design of taking post on the other side between us and Douay, where they 
well be troublesome and make the siege uneasy. 

I bless God I am very well, and was never better than yesterday, when we 
expected to have come to an engagement. God forbid that I should boast of myself, for I 
fmd I have not that fund of natural gifts that some have, and may complain of much 
weakness. But in God wiU I boast. It is he that supplies me liberally with through- 
bearing grace. Of myself I can do nothing, but through him I can do all things. And, 
indeed, I am so weary cf the war, that I am glad when I see it likely to come to a decisive 
action. Besides, the fatigues we have had, and are likely to have during this siege, make 
me believe that we should rather have brought it to a decision. But Providence does all 
for the best. It is our duty to obey and follow, and not to dictate or prescribe rules. 

There are six British Regiments to be at this siege, and it comes just to us; so that 
we lie by for a warrant as we did at the siege of Douay. And in appearance it would be 
better to be at this, than the next which probably may be Valenciennes, both a stronger 
town, and a worse time of the year. But in this also, let us be very easy. The disposing of 
our lot, and every circumstance in it, is in the hand of a kind and gracious God. Let this 
make you easy and cheerful. It is better to have these experiences in our lot, than to be 
becalmed in the midst of our enjoyments, without these rousing providences. We are not 
lying in the Une, but on the right of the army, covering the General's quarters. I would 
not for the price of my Commission have been from the army upon this march. It was 
well ordered I came that day with General Murray. Give my humble service to Colonel 
Cunningham and his kind family. The Lord's presence be with you. Thine. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

August 1. We are busy fortifying our camp, expecting alarms from the near 
neighbourhood of the enemy. 

August 3. On command this day, overseeing the workmen at our trenches, which 
we have now put into so good posture of defence, that we do not fear the enemy's attack. 

August 5. Sabbath. Much of my time spent in company and conversation, 
unsuitable to a Sabbath. Alas, how can it be otherwise, living in this army, where there is 
so much to check the growth of grace, and so Uttie to strengthen it. - We were likely to 
have marched to-night upon some expedition about his siege, and it being referred to lot 
by throwing the dice. Providence ordered it so that we stay here. 



August 10. Lying quietly these five days. I met with an occasion of being put out 
of humour, but I bless God, who, by his grace, subdues my corruption, and gives me any 
thing of a meek and quiet spirit. I find that heat and passion, and unreasonable humour, I 
am least able to bear of anything. I am fond, by all means, of living peaceably with all 
men, and would have them live so with me. 

Of the preceedings and situation of both armies at this time, the letters contain 
more particulars than the Diary. We shall therefore transcribe one or two of them. 

Camp near Bouchain, August 5. 

I received yours of Tuesday; but I cannot get writing so oft as I would incline, for 
it has been an unsettled sort of time since we passed the lines - much hurry and alertness, 
things being now to come to some better settiement, and the siege to have a much better 
aspect. The town is now fully invested, and it is not doubted but we shall be able to make 
the siege, and we even hope it will not prove so troublesome as we at first apprehended; 
and it is thought the French may march off when they find they cannot hinder it. We 
ought not to murmur that we do not immediately reap all the fruits that we proposed to 
ourselves; or that we find difficulties in prosecuting our good success. Providence could 
as easily have made us defeat their army, as surprise their lines; and as easily have 
opened a door to us into their country and their strongest towns, as into this fortress. But 
it is our concern to do our duty, and bave the disposal of events to him who orders all for 
his own glory. 

I told you in my last what regiments are to be at the siege. Our regiment is upon 
command now too, lying out of the line on the right. We are very well intrenched over 
all, and lie very peaceably and quietiy, though we are lying so near one another, that our 
soldiers and theirs sometimes speak together, the river only being between us. But both 
armies are well intrenched, so that here is no appearance of either of us making attempts 
upon each other. I have not got quarters here, the village being all occupied before we 
came. But I am very well in my tent. Keep your inclinations and humours, as to the 
possessing of our earthly comforts and satisfactions, for we should not consider what is 
pleasing, but what is best for us. The Lord's blessing and presence be ever with you. 
Thine. J. B. 

Madame Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

Camp, Friday, August 10. 
- Our post here is still very peaceable; for as near as we lie to one another, there is no 
disturbance. The siege is likely to go on very well. We have altogether cut off their 
communication with the town, so that this siege, we hope, wiU not be so tedious as we 
feared.'^ It is thought the enemy may make some movement, and march off from this 



This communication between the enemy's camp and the town, was established through a morass where 
the water was pretty deep, though covered with willows and rushes. It was constructed on a narrow foot- 
way that ran through the middle of it, and a parapet carried on with facines from tree to tree the whole way, 
defended by three redoubts. In order to get possession of these, the Duke of Marlborough ordered out 400 
grenadiers who marched up to the middle, and some to the neck in water. They reached the parapet, and 
drove the enemy from their posts, though exposed to the cannon, both of the town and the intrenchments. 
An Ensign of Ingoldsby's Regiment, who was at the head of fifteen grenadiers, being very short of stature, 
and seeing, when they had advanced into the water, that he must either drown, or give up his share of the 



post, when they cannot reheve the town. I can give no guess how long it may last, or 
what more wiU be done, or if any other siege wiU be taken in hand. No doubt, if time 
allow, they design to make as great progress as possible this campaign. But our great 
concem is to do our duty on every occasion where Providence posts us. Some of us are 
wishing to be on this siege, as being easier than it would be at the end of the campaign, at 
a stronger town and worse weather. For my part I have neither wishes nor fears upon the 
subject. 

I think you have no reason to be uneasy about not hearing from Scotiand. You 
know your father writes but seldom; if he were worse we would have heard. I have no 
letters or news from thence, but what the public gives us. You hear of that business of 
the Faculty of Advocates about that medal, and the Pretender. I do not well understand it; 
but there seems to be mad humours a- breeding and going through the Island. I can scarce 
believe what they say, that the Lord Amiston has the chief hand in it. He was always 
looked upon as very well affected to the govemment. It is like enough to be his son 
indeed. There is good news that we hear yesterday of the Muscovites beating the Turks, 
and making a peace with them. This wiU be mortifying to the French King. 

It is a great mercy, and we ought to be very thankful that Providence gives us 
such success. We are apt to be weary and discontented, because the steps are so slow, 
and that the war spins out so long that there is yet no prospect of ending it, by gaining 
those ends for which we entered into it. But God's ways and thoughts are as far above 
ours, as the heavens are above the earth; and there is a day coming wherein the infinite 
wisdom, and justice, and holiness of God shall be displayed before all the world, as to all 
that falls out hear. 

We hear there are eleven regiments coming up, and Murray's is said to be one, 
and the Fuzileers. Captain Dakymple is gone down to Antwerp for money; let me hear if 
you want any, and I shall write him to leave you some as he comes through. We have no 
reason to want or to complain, we have enough, and I trust the blessing of God with it. 
My humble service to Colonel Cunningham; I shall give myself the honour to write him 
when I get more time. I am thine. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

Bouchain, August 13. Monday. 
The trenches were opened on Saturday, on this side of the town. There is to be an 
attack also on this side; and we would have been upon it; but it is other- wise ordered. 
The whole army that lie on this side are to be concemed, and to carry it on, which wiU 
make it easy to us all. There are to be three regiments in the trenches every day, and 
there being sixty, it will not come above once to our tum. We broke ground last night on 
this side, with four battalions of Guards covering, with Uttie or no loss. I was on 
command on Saturday, which was both short and easy, having gone out at nine in the 
morning and retumed in the evening. We were perfecting the lines of our army in front. 
They are so strong, that we do not think the French wiU try them. Monsieur ViUars is 
reckoned to have lost much reputation, since our passing the lines. They say most of his 
Generals are much discontented. 

enterpise and return, chose rather to get upon the shoulders of o ne of grenadiers and when they came to the 
parapet, he was one of the first to leap into the enemy's works. Lediard, vol. ii. p. 325. 



Let us be living by faith, cheerfuUy committing future events to the direction of 
God, possessing our souls in patience. We are too hasty, and would have aU great events 
crowded into our own times, that we might see God's enemies destroyed by battles and 
victories. But we should consider that providences run in a parallel to the time of the 
world's duration; some accomplished in one age, some in another, but aU in their right 
and proper season, which weU make a beautiful and comely prospect when all is 
perfected. I am thine. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

Colonel Preston, about this time, having obtained the appointment of Brigadier, 
Colonel Blackader, had his ambition prompted him, might have risen to a higher 
command, but he had ceased to look upon these things with an eye of youthful vanity, or 
mercenary hope, considering them as encumbrances, to be shunned rather than coveted. 

August 17. Abroad at court all the forenoon. He who is above me in the 
regiment, has now got a greater post which takes him, in a manner, out of the regiment, 
whereby my charge becomes greater. I do not now look upon it with the eyes of youthful 
vanity and ambition, as a step of rising and pushing forward. I view it as a heavier charge 
and burden upon my shoulders, which, the Lord knows, I am not able for. But this is all 
my hope and confidence, that he who sends none a warfare on their own charges, when 
he caUs me to any duty, be it never so difficult, will give me grace to go through with it. 
I have greater inclination to leave this employment, than to rise in it. Our Brigadier's 
commission, we hear, is come over with Brigadier Panton. 

August 21. Getting an alarm this morning between twelve and one; we marched 
to our alarm post, and remained tiU five. I was cakn and composed. This post which the 
French have taken makes us uneasy. 

August 22. This night we were again at arms aU night, and marched to our alarm 
post, where we lay tiU sun- rising. In the midst of aU these confusions God is a refuge. 
This is aU my comfort and peace, for from every other quarter, nothing but trouble. The 
humour of those we have to do with, and the society we live in, are among the greatest 
uneasinesses we meet with in the world. There is nothing I have a greater aversion and 
fear of than living in strife and contention. I would live with aU the world peaceably, 
quietiy, and innocentiy, and would have every body about me cakn and easy. 

August 25. I visited the siege on aU sides, seeing what was most observable and 
curious about all the works and trenches. 

Of this alarm, and some other particulars, the Colonel gives an account in a letter 
to his Lady, of this date. 

Thursday, August 23. 

Since I last wrote to you we had an alarm which has given us both fatigue and 
trouble. On Monday night, about twelve, they gave the alarm at the village where we he, 
by firing upon a redoubt and battery we have. We hurried out immediately and marched 
down to our alarm post; but the French retired from this place, and in the meantime 
attacked Hordain, and took some of our Generals there; but the regiments there repulsed 
them, and then they came up our side of the river and attacked a post we have at Etrum, 
and took it, and have fortified themselves there. But we, to prevent any trouble from 
them, have made a strong line between us and them, aU the way from this to Hordain; so 



we reckon ourselves better and safer than we were before. It has given us fatigue; for 
Monday and Tuesday both nights we lay at our arms, upon our alarm posts; and our 
picquets are to lie at arms on the lines every night as long as the siege lasts. 

This is one of the most troublesome sieges we have ever made, by the near 
neighbourhood of the French army; but yet we hope, by the blessing of God, to finish it 
with success and honour, which wiU indeed give a great reputation to our General. It is 
hoped we may have the town in eight days. Our regiment has not been in the trenches 
yet. We are to be in on Monday if the Basse-Ville be not over before that time. I bless 
God who strengthens me for fatigue, and carries me through the doing of my duty. I see 
his goodness in defending and taking care of every thing about us; for our regiment might 
have been at Hordain when it was attacked. We threw the dice for going there when we 
came to this village, and so we missed it. The lot is cast into the lap, but the disposing of 
it is of the Lord. I am thine. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

August 29. This day our regiment went into the trenches. I bless the Lord who 
made them safe and easy to us, and that we had no loss. I spent the day quietly though 
among the noise of cannon, bombs, &c, and no accident befel me. 

Thursday, August 30. 

We are just come from the trenches, where we have had a quiet night; and none 
wounded save a serjeant of Captain Ferguson's. We still expect to be masters of the town 
in four or five days. Time runs away, this is the day the battle of Tanniers was fought. 
The remembrance of the many experiences of God's goodness to us, should encourage us 
to trust in him cheerfully in time coming. I have got a house hard by the regiment, by 
Colonel Kerr's regiment marching out cf this camp. I have got Mr. Harris' commission to 
give him; and I have thanked the Brigadier for the regard he has paid to our 
recommendation. It is one of the greatest comforts I have if I were to leave the regiment, 
that I have got that charitable good office carried through. 

You win excuse me not enlarging in this letter, being fatigued all yesterday, 
having no sleep last night, nor this day, nor wiU not till night. The Lord's peace and 
blessing rest with you. J.B. 

M adam Blackader, chez M ons. Col. Cunningham, 
Coram andant a C ourtray . 

September 1. I was on command yesterday, and came off this moming. Every 
thing went on smoothly. The Lord makes all I do to prosper well. The town is 
capitulating this night. Blessed be God who countenances and gives success to all our 
undertakings. 

September 4. I went in to see the town which we have just taken. It is nothing 
but a heap of rubbish; so ruined. Mankind are made the scourges of the earth to punish 
each other for their sins. 

While the army was lying at Bouchain, Colonel Blackader was negotiating with 
the General respecting the disposal of his commission. As nothing remarkable occurs 
during this period of inactivity, we shall transcribe two or three of his letters for this 
month, which contain more particulars than the Diary. 



Bouchain, September 2. 

You will probably have heard before this reaches you, that this town has at last 
fallen into our hands. They began to capitulate yesterday about two o'clock. They are to 
be prisoners of war; which still seems to throw the greater discredit upon Marshal Villars, 
to see a garrison taken prisoners in his sight, and that he could not relieve them. We have 
reason to bless God it is so well over, for our army has been in very critical 
circumstances, has had many posts to defend, and many accidents to fear. But the 
goodness of God has brought us well and honourably through, and to him be the praise, 
where it is originally due. It is thought we may lie here eight or ten days till we repair the 
works, and put the town in some posture of defence. What we shall do after that, time 
only can discover. 

September 3. The garrison marched out this forenoon. The soldiers go to the 
French army, for we were in debt to them about 1500 men; but the officers are prisoners 
till they be relieved. - I am sorry that you are complaining. Take care of yourself. Be not 
anxious or melancholy, for you have no reason. God deals bountifully and kindly with 
us, and grants us the same blessings that he did to Jabez: He keeps us from aU evU that it 
may not grieve us, and what would we have more? Should we complain that our 
enjoyments are out of our sight, and lying at the mercy of Providence? No; we should 
rather rejoice that there is an occasion of exercising faith and dependence, and a larger 
field of experiences of God's faithfulness in fulfilling his promises to us. We have need 
of all these things. If we look into our own hearts we shall find it so. We hear that Lord 
Albemarle is gone down to the Hague to advise about the further operations of the 
campaign. 

The Lord's presence and blessing rest with you. I am thine. J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

Bouchain, September 8. 

There is no news since my last. We are busy dbout this town; and would as gladly 
have it up now, as before to throw it down. I believe we shall yet lie here ten days. We 
are at an utter uncertainty stiU about our future operations Some are wagering we shaU 
make another siege, others that we shall not; and every body wishes the last may gain. I 
see none so public -spirited in the army as to wish for another siege. 

I am very well pleased with your scheme sent in your latest letter, for the rest of 
the campaign, to go and lie where the most and best forage is. It is really very naturally 
expressed, and one can see, from your style, that you profit by the conversation of men of 
business and Commandants of frontier places. But if we should take your advice, to go 
and lie where there is best forage, what if that should prove to be about Ypres, and the 
neighbourhood of the poor CasteUany of Courtray; then, I am afraid, some of your 
family would wish us back again at Cambray or Valenciennes. But without jesting, there 
is much a talk that our army, if we do no more, may come to lie thereabout to consume 
the forage about Ypres: so you had best advertise the boors to bring their com to that 
town; it wiU be an act of charity done to the poor boors, and the Govemor wiU be no 
loser. 

I shall also consider of your other scheme, which seems to be pretty well laid, 
except that of running over in a dogger, which I do not Uke. I know you mean only of 



taking that occasion of going to Ghent. I can give no resolution on that head till we see 
farther about us. I am ready to determine whatever way duty calls, which I think is a 
better temper than to be bent upon any thing. In such a case I generally find there is a 
snare. I desire to be seriously concemed to know what is duty, and beg grace to follow it 
when discovered; and I hope the Lord will direct by his spirit, and cause us to walk in a 
right way wherein we shall not stumble, Jerem. xxxi. 9, and be as a voice behind us, 
saying. This is the way, walk ye in it. To-morrow is ordered to be kept a day of 
thanksgiving for the taking of Bouchain. It is to be wished that repentance and 
reformation were joined with it more than we see. I am thine. J. B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

September 23. 

I am very glad to find your thoughts so just and moderate on the subject of my 
last. It is what I expected from one who is so reasonable, and so resigned to the will of 
God. It is a mercy that both of us are so easy upon that head, for this is a frame of mind I 
greatly desire, and for which I have often prayed. - I can say nothing yet about my 
obtaining leave to go to Scotland, the Brigadier himself being yet undetermined about his 
own going. Meantime, let us put all our concems into His hands, who taketh care of us, 
and knows best what is good for us. 

I have just received yours, and your father's letters. I won I have not foresight 
enough to foresee or answer all the difficulties that can be proposed in the affair; and I 
believe it would be easy to find flaws and failures in all human securities and 
determinations; because such is the nature of human affairs, that they are not capable of 
an infallible security. AH we can do is, to act according to the best of our judgement. 
When things come to an anxious perplexity, that they must be managed by a cunning 
dexterity, they are then above my reach and calibre. Every one has their proper talents; 
artifice is not mine. I see no better foundation to put it on than this: At such a day as I 
give, you are to pay me such a sum of money, and then you are to be Lieutenant Colonel; 
if you fail in payment, then I have my post, and you have your money. But I will not 
break my heart about these things. The Lord direct and guide by this Spirit. I am thine. 

J.B. 

Madam Blackader, chez Mons. Col. Cunningham, 
C om m andant a C ourtray . 

The person with whom the Colonel was on terms regarding the disposal of his 
commission, was Lord Forrester. But the Brigadier having signified that a fellow- officer 
would be more acceptable to him than a stranger, the Major of his own regiment was 
advised to become the purchaser. The sum, however, which he was able to advance, 
£2000 sterling, not being thought adequate to the value of the commission, this project 
was laid aside, and the former negotiation continued. 

Saturday, September 29. 

This proposal of the Major's that I told you of is now over; for upon second 
thoughts he does not find it convenient for him. It was also the Brigadier's advice to him 
not to lay out the small stock he had that way, for he thought it too great a risk for a man 
that has a family. So the affair is gone into its former train again, and my lord and I have 



very nearly agreed. I put it upon this foot. I am to have £2600 sterling, for it, with a 
draw-back of a shilling per pound; if free of this, then £2500. I give him till the 20"^ of 
March to pay the money; failing which, or if proper security is not given, the bargain is 
dissolved. I make £1600 to be paid in London, and the rest in Edinburgh. So let it take 
what course Providence pleases to give it. 

My lord has a mind to go away, if he get leave, in three or four days; and I intend 
also to ask leave; but I know Lord Orkney is very nice in granting it. If I come, I think of 
bringing the chaise. Toumay is now the ordinary road. The Brigadier told me yesterday 
that both General Murray and Colonel Cunningham had intelligence from Ypres, that the 
French may probably have some design on the Lys, so it is expected some troops may 
march that way. I know not what to do with Aidrew, (his servant,) I would gladly do 
something for him, now he is growing old. I propose getting him into Chelsea, as a 
sergeant. He inclines to stay in my service, and to dispose of the other which, he says, 
win give £30 or £40. I am just going on command, which, I hope, wiU be short, as it is 
but the piquet I came off in the morning. I am thine. J.B. 

M adam Blackader, chez M ons. Col. Cunningham, 
Commandant a Courtray. 

The Colonel readily obtained leave of absence, and took his departure; uncertain 
whether his arrangement with Lord Forrester might not miscarry, and call him back to the 
regiment next campaign. His apprehensions, however, were never destined to be 
realized, for the commission was disposed of, and the stipulations punctually fulfilled at 
the appointed time. Before quitting Bouchain, he addressed a petition to the 
Commander-in-chief, soliciting permission to retire from the service, which was granted. 
The following is a copy of the petition: - 

To His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, The Petition of Lieutenant -Colonel Blackader, 

&c. 

HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

That I have served in this regiment since the late happy Revolution, and have 
been several times wounded in the service, particularly at the battie of Blenheim, and at 
the siege of Lisle. 

MY LORD, If my natural strength and vigour were any way equal to the zeal with 
which I have served these twenty- two years, the hopes of seeing an end put to this long 
and troublesome war, by your Grace's wise and happy conduct, would still support me 
under all its growing fatigues: But, my Lord, my grey hairs increasing fast upon me, do 
give me notice that it is time I should think of a retreat. Also, the circumstances of my 
private affairs in North Britain , do require my attendance there. 

May it therefore please your Grace to allow me (by disposing of my commission 
to a gentieman much better qualified for the service) to retire out of the army, and tum 
my sword into a plough- share. 

October 1. Yesterday having taken my resolution to depart, I went in the 
aftemoon to ask leave, and found all the Generals so easy and accessible, that I met not 
with the smallest difficulty. This morning I left the army at Bouchain. The Lord only 



knows whether ever I shall return to it again. I refer my life to his will and disposal. If 
his presence go with me, I am glad to go; if it be his pleasure I should retum, I am also 
satisfied. I was melancholy in the morning at parting with some of my kind friends, and 
the corps I have lived in these twenty- two years. But through the day I had a serene, 
thankful mind, while riding alone in my chaise. I applied that saying of Jacob's, Gen. 
xxxii. 10. So may I say, I am less than the least of all his mercies, for with my 
Lieutenant's Paritisan, I passed over to this country about twenty- one years ago, and now 
the Lord sends me out of the army with abundance of reputation, and the conveniences of 
Ufe; for I was ashamed to hear of the kind and obliging things which my Lord Duke 
spoke about me to the Generals with him, after I was gone out. I say not this to flatter 
myself, or to be fuel to vanity; but to sir up thankfulness. O the goodness and mercy with 
which God has followed me these twenty- two years since I came to this employment: 
how wonderfully preserved, protected, and honoured! in so much that there has scarce 
been an action in which I have been, but Providence did kindly make some accidents fall 
out, which procured me greater reputation in the army. Not unto me, but unto thee be the 
praise; for hadst thou withheld thy grace I should have misbehaved on every occasion; 
and had contempt and shame instead of honour. I have seen officers more deserving in 
themselves, who have been toiling through fatigues and dangers for twenty or thirty 
years, and who had gathered a good stock of reputation, - I have seen them lose it all in 
one day, or in an hour. And it would have been so with me, if the Lord had left me; but 
he has always furnished me ver liberally. I praise him who enabled me to live in such an 
army, suitable to the profession of religion, though, I confess, with much weakness, and 
many failings on my part. This is a great and wonderful mercy, and it is also 
remembered in the army, I hope, to the honour of God and the credit of religion. 

I came safe to toumay at night. I have not had more serenity of mind and 
thankfulness than I had all this day. I take this for a good omen that the presence of the 
Lord shall go with me. I spent the next day there quietly, meditating on the goodness of 
God to me. Thou hast been my hiding-place, my shield, my glory, the uplifter of my 
head. 

October 3. Travelling to Courtray, where I arrived safe. I bless God for giving us 
a happy meeting and bringing the campaign to a comfortable issue. 

October 9. We left Courtray and travelled all day to Ghent. 

October 16. Left Ghent and came with an escort to Sas, where we intend taking 
ship for Rotterdam. We were to have sailed early next morning; but by an accident of a 
rope breaking, and the water failing, we were stopped all day. This at first made us 
uneasy; but it tumed out very fortunate; for there came a very great storm, which might 
have put us in danger if we had gone. It frequently happens so with us, that things which 
we are vexed at and reckon to be crosses, are by the wise providence of God made to be 
our choicest mercies. 

October 18. Sailed this morning, and with a good wind came to Rotterdam at 
twelve o'clock next day. 

While at Rotterdam Mrs. Blackader was seized with a violent fever, in which she 
was dangerously ill, and confined for nearly a month. In December she recovered so far 
as to enable them to prosecute their joumey. 

December 25. This day we left Rotterdam. Thy goodness and mercy, O Lord, 
has followed us here; may thy presence be with us during this voyage. 



December 28. This forenoon we embarked in the yachts that carry over Prince 
Eugene and the Prussian Ambassador to London. We essayed to get over the shallows 
and out of the Maese, but could not, and cast anchor and lay there all night. Next day we 
got over, and in the evening stood out to sea; but not finding the Man of War that was to 
convoy us, we were obliged to come back and anchor before Helvoet, where we lay 
tossing all night 

December 30. In the aftemoon our convoy came out: we weighed anchor and 
prosecuted our voyage till midnight with a good wind. But the wind then turning 
contrary, we were obliged to change our course more northerly towards Yarmouth. 

December 31. In the aftemoon we came to anchor between Yarmouth and 
Harwich. There we were tossed for another night, and next morning we wrought up to 
Harwich and landed. 

January 2. We had a pleasant voyage up the river to Ipswich, and in two days 
arrived safe in London. Now that thou has brought us to Britain again, O Lord, let us 
have thy presence and blessing here as we have had abroad. 

The Colonel continued in London until the 23d of March, to await the final 
conclusion of his transaction with Lord Forrester. This matter was conducted amicably, 
and without further interruption, and terminated to the entire satisfaction of both parties. 
"We have now finished our bargain about my post, according to our previous 
appointment, and having made my demission, I now look upon myself as out of the army. 
I remark the kind dealing of Providence with me; for the 25"^, two days hence, is the day 
on which, by Act of Parliament, I would have lost my post if I had gone to a Presbyterian 
meeting.'^ Now by the goodness of God I am delivered out of this snare, for his law 
does not touch me, having no post. I knew not this, nor did I suspect it last summer when 
I entered into the agreement. But God who leads the blind by the way they know not, 
was leading me by the hand and taking me out of the army in the best and fittest time. I 
desire to adore and admire the mercy and goodness of God, to me in his providence, and 
to trust in him cheerfully in the time to come. Make thy way plain to me, that I who am a 
way- faring man, and a fool may not err therein." 

The remainder of the continental war presented nothing memorable. 
Marlborough being disposted, the command was bestowed on the Duke of Ormond; but 
as negotiations for peace had been set on foot, he had secret orders to refrain from 
offensive hostilities. This prevented him from co-operating with Prince Eugene, who was 
resolved to press the war with vigour; and in consequence, the French gained some 
advantages and recovered several of the towns they had lost. The whole campaign was, 
on the part of England, a studied artifice to deceive the Allies. But it was destined to be 
the last, for the conference which had been opened at Ultrecht, in the beginning of the 
year, terminated in a treaty of peace, which was concluded and signed April 11, 1713. 



This was a Bill to prevent Occasional Conformity, by which all persons having places of profit or trust 
under Government, should forfeit these if they were convicted of being present at any meeting for religious 
worship, consisting of more than ten persons besides the family, and where the book of Commo n Prayer 
was not used. This Bill, which had formerly been much contested, now passed without opposition; and was 
to take effect on the 25 of March, as above, - Burnet, vol. ii. p. 585. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

DOMESTIC SKETCHES, 1712-1714. 



Colonel Blackader leaves London - Resides in Edinburgh - Is made a Member of the Society for 
Propagating Christianity - And a Member of the General Assembly - Settles at Stirling - Death of Queen 
Anne - Accession of George I. 

HAVING disposed of his Commission, and obtained his final liberation from the army, 
Colonel Blackader left London. His stay there was not signalized by any thing 
particularly worthy of notice. "No place," says he, "I ever was in gives me a greater idea 
of the vanity of the world, than this city. Most people walk in a vain show." He several 
times visited the Duke of Marlborough then in London, but under disgrace, and shom of 
his military honours, "a sad emblem," he remarks, "of the capricious inconstancy of all 
human things." 

Now that the means of grace and of hearing the gospel were more within his 
reach, he gladly availed himself of these opportunities. Scarcely a day passed in which 
he did not attend public worship, either at the morning lectures, or some of the religious 
Institutions in the city. This he never considered as any hindrance or interruption to his 
secular concems. 

April 5. I see that the service of God does not hinder business, but promotes it; 
for yesterday being employed in his service, and having several affairs yet to be 
despatched, I was afraid I should have too Uttie time. But Providence brought my 
business to my hand, and also made it smooth and easy; so that it was well done, and 
soon over, and cost me neither trouble nor care. I see this in all the steps of my Ufe, that 
though there is much weakness in my own management, he makes all I do to prosper, 
better than those who have much more wisdom and prudence. On Sabbath I heard the 
Bishop of Salisbury (Burnet) preach a very good sermon. I was edified by it; but I 
complain that impressions speedily wear out, and my affections soon grow cold. 

It was on the 7"" of April that he and his Lady left London, but from the slow 
mode of travelling then in practice, it was more than two weeks before they reached 
Edinburgh. On the evening of the 21*', they came to Dunbar. While here, his thoughts 
immediately tumed to an interesting object, fitted to call up, in his mind, impages at once 
pleasing and melancholy. The solitary rock where his venerable father had languished in 
captivity, and which, it appears, he had then visited occasionally on the mournful errands 
of filial duty and affection, stands within a few miles of that shore. This naturally 
attracted his attention, and seems to have been the subject of his pensive meditations, 
leading him to contrast his former humble and desolate prospects in Ufe, with his present 
honourable and comparative affluence. "In the evening," says he, "I stepped out, and 
walked towards the seaside, in sight of the Bass Island, which occasioned serious 
thoughts, and a thankful frame of mind, to think of the long train of mercy and goodness 
that has followed me these many years since I was there; when there was far from any 
appearance or expectation of such things as Providence has now done for me." 

Next day they arrived in Edinburgh; and on the 24"^, came to Craigforth, the seat 
of his wife's father, near Stirling. There he continued until the middle of August, when 
he fixed his residence for some time in Edinburgh. The rural quiet and retirement which 



he enjoyed at Craigforth, were much more congenial to his temper and habits, than the 
tumult and distraction of the army. His leisure hours were spent occasionally in the 
recreation of angling or field-sports, which he considered a more rational and harmless 
pastime, than the frivolous amusements, or the fashionable dissipations of cities. "I pass 
my time," says he, "quietiy after the country manner. I find more peace and serenity of 
mind here, than in towns. There is something more sweet and innocent in rural Ufe." 

His company and conversation, as was to be expected, fumished many attractions 
for visitors, both friends and strangers; but he always grudged being compelled to 
sacrifice to the curiosity of his guests, more time than could be either instructive or 
edifying. Conversation, when it ceased to accomplish this object, he regarded as 
degenerating into idle entertainment, which ought to be checked, rather than encouraged. 
"There is much of my time," says he, "wasted in making formal visits of ceremony. A 
country Ufe, I see, is subject to this inconvenience. I was in company all day, Qune 4.) 
by strangers coming to the house. This is a kind of life I do not like - to have all my time 
stolen from me, and trifled away. I could not well live without some intervals of 
retirement. To be continually in bustie, and in public, is contrary to a Christian Ufe. It 
keeps me from private duty, from thinking and meditation." 

Notwithstanding his assiduous attendance on the pubUc ordinances of reUgion, 
and his pecuUar warmth of devotion, he expresses himself no friend to that Parisaic 
ostentation, which leads men to attach an undue value to extemal forms, while they are 
negUgent to cultivate the no less essential duties of personal or domestic piety. The 
protracted services of the church, which it was then customary with some to extend to 
three or four hours without intermission, he objected to, as tending to fatigue the 
attention, and exhaust the mind, rather than to edify or improve it.^ Among other remarks 
on this subject, he observes, while attending the preparation sermons before the 
sacrament at Stirling, "I complain that I was preached more dead and flat, by being too 
much in public. I am sorry I cannot hold out better, but I am not capable of such 
intenseness of attention. My spirits become fatigued by long srmons. I think this is the 
fault of the custom here. There is too much time employed in pubUc, and too Uttie left 
for private devotions. And also, upon such occasions, there is too much pains taken to 
work up the affections and frame to a height, without taking equal care of a suitable 
growth and improvement in the judgement and conversation. This makes fanciful, rather 
than solid Christians. We are generaUy more eamest to have the consolations and smiles 
of Christ, than careful to take on the whole yoke of Christ, or to walk in a course of 
obedience, mortifying and subduing our own wiUs and tempers." 

It was a favourite text with him, that expression of the Psalmist in his dedicatory 
prayer. For we are strangers before thee, and sojourners as were all our fathers; our 
days on the earth are as a shadow, and there is nothing abiding. "I heard," says he, "a 



The Communion Service especially was then protracted to a very tedious and unnecessary extent. On the 
Preparation Sabbath they had in towns three long sermons, besides, in some places, two exhortations or 
addresses to intending communicants. On the Fast-day, Thursday, there were three services by two or three 
several ministers; on Friday evening a sermon; on Saturday two, or perhaps three. On Sabbath, there was 
the action sermon, as it is called; the table services which were seldom short, sermons in the tent, and an 
evening sermon in the church. The whole ceremony concluded on Monday, with two sermons, by two 
different ministers. These lengthened services which had there origin in times of persecution, when people 
could meet for worship only by stealth, and at the hazard of their lives, the church has now judiciously 
abridged; and it is a question with some, whether they might no be still farther reduced? 



good sermon on a subject that I love well to hear preached upon. O learn me to live as I 
have heard, a stranger and pilgrim in the world. I thought my affections more warmed 
and raised by this sermon, than they were at the Lord's table. The spirit is free, and 
bloweth where it hsteth. I desire not, as many do, to measure my Christian growth by the 
workings of my affections, but by solid resolutions of the will, guided by a sound 
judgment and understanding, and that guided by the word of God. 

June 29. I went early to Airth on Sabbath, but did not communicate; and in the 
evening the ministers served a conviction upon me that I ought to have d)ne it. I hope, 
however, I did it in effect, that is, I took hold of Christ in my heart, and fed upon him by 
faith. I desire to employ him for mortifying sin, and for sanctifying my soul. 

August 6. I was abroad all day, attending a burial in the country. Most of the 
conversation and company there, was not desirable. It is wonderful to see what a 
peverse, malignant spirit is gone out among the gentry, especially against all that is good. 
O the madness of the people, that would sacrifice religion and liberty, and all that is 
valuable, to satisfy their humour; but Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 

Parties at this time in Scotiand, both political and religious ran extremely high. 
This was a subject of Frequent regret and animadversion with Colonel Blackader. 
Although a man of no faction, and expecting neither post nor pension from government, 
yet he could not but lament the violence of party, and feel interested in the welfare of his 
country. The divisive interested spirit which rent both the church and the state, was his 
greatest uneasiness, and he wiU be found perpetually alluding to it in course of the Diary. 

On the 14"" of August he left Craigforth, and came to Edinburgh. His first 
reflections, on this occasion, were those of gratitude and thankfulness. "I bless God for 
his goodness, (which has been very great,) in bringing us back here to a quiet, peaceable 
habitation among our friends, after so many year's wanderings through dangers and 
difficulties. Now that we are to live here, let thy presence be with us, that our house may 
be a Bethel, and our hearts a temple where thou mayest delight to dwell." Here, though 
he regularly attended the Established Church, not only on Sabbath, but at the weekly 
sermons, he united himself to a private society or association for prayer and religious 
fellowship. At the same time he extended the greatest liberality of sentiment towards 
others. To those who differed from him in opinion, he never shewed that asperity or 
intolerance of spirit, which unfortunately too much distinguishes the boasted liberality of 
more enlightened times. On the contrary, he reprobates these animosities as the hateful 
offspring of bigotry and virulence. 

September 10. I was most of this day in company, where too much heat was 
shewn in debate. Heat always produces heat, and passion draws out passion. Indeed, I 
suspect, that much of what some people call zeal, proceeds from heat and violence of 
temper which, I think, is natural to the Scots people above others; and I am afraid \\e are 
often led by our own humous, instead of the Spirit of God. It is the meek thou guidest in 
judgement. The meek thou clearly teachest thy way. Lord, make me so. Keep me from 
extremes, both on the right hand, and on the left. Let me not act or suffer for any thing 
but what is clear duty, wherein I may have thy approbation, and the peace and testimony 
of a good conscience. I dare not give myself up to be directed by any man, or set of men. 
Be thou thyself my guide. 

(1713,) February 3. Hearing the moming sermon; and was afterwards surprised 
to hear of the sudden illness of a friend who seems to be dying. Lord, fit and prepare her 



for the change. Let her soul be bound up in the bundle of Ufe. I iind that the sight of 
dying person makes a deeper rnpression upon me now in cold blood, than ten thousand 
did in Flanders at battles. At night my niece died. Lord, sanctify the providence to those 
most concemed, and to us all. I perceive, that in a dying hour, an interest in Christ, and 
the sense of it, is worth ten thousand worlds; for all earthly comforts are then tasteless 
and useless. 

In the end of March the Colonel and his Lady left Edinburgh, and spent the 
summer in visiting their friends in Stirlingshire. While at Doun, he observes, "here I was 
stirred up to a thankful frame of mind at the remembrance of all the mercies and 
deliverances that has attended me since I was last in this place, about twenty- three years 
ago.'" 

The company of his friends and the relaxation of country diversions made his 
time pass very agreeably, and he sometimes exclaims with the ancient poet, but in a 
nobler sense, Deus nobis haec otia fecit. They left Craigforth in August and returned to 
Edinburgh. 

September 10. I hear that our regiment is gone for leland. They cannot serve 
there unless they take the sacramental test.^ I admire and adore the goodness of God to 
me, who brought me out of the army, just at the proper time; who allowed me to stay in it 
while service was to be done against his enemies, and honour to be got; and gave me a 
bountiful share of it, and of profit also. And I could never have managed my demission 
right, nor got the difficulties removed that are frequently in the way of such bargains, had 
not Providence made me almost passive in it, and sent a man who was fond of my post, 
and acceptable to those concemed, which made it easy, and let me off with honour and 
profit in abundance. May God give me grace to devote the lest of my life to him and his 
service. 

November 5. This day heard sermon, and was made a member of the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge. 

In January 1714 the Colonel was made an Elder of the College Church, 
Edinburgh.'' "Lord, give me grace to do the duties of this post aright, so as I may have 
divine approbation, and the peace and testimony of a good conscience." In his official 
visitations of the parish he was very assiduous; and the duties of this avocation, together 
with those of the fellowship meeting for prayer, and the Society for Propagating 
Christianity, kept him tolerably well employed. He was on the Committee of this society, 
which consisted of fifteen members, chosen annually. Their office required both labour 
and attention. They transacted the whole business of the society, superintended their 
accounts, executed their orders , and managed their correspondence. Their meetings 
were held weekly, sometimes twice a- day, and never less than once a month. To these 
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Vide page 74. 

The Test Act was passed in 1672, by all persons holding public offices, besides taking the oaths of 
supremacy and allegiance, were required to receive the sacrament, according to the rites of the Church of 
England. The act did not extend to Ireland till 1706, and is now repealed there. Dissenters from the 
English Church still regard it as a grievance; and it is now almost the only limitation of religious liberty in 
England; the Toleration Act of 1690, with its enlargement in 1779, having deprived all other laws against 
Protestant Non-conformists of force and effect. 

It was then called the "North-East Kirk;" his only surviving brother was then an Elder in the "New Kirk," 
which is now, I believe, the High Church. Both their signatures are subscribed to the Formulary in the 
Session-Clerk's Office, Edinburgh. 



various duties he applied himself with diligence and cheerfulness, for he grudged neither 
time nor pains when they could be beneficial to the interests of retigion or moratity. 

As a member of the Kirk- Session, he was sometimes brought into contact with the 
Presbytery. The ordinary discussions of that court, he thought, were conducted in general 
with too much acrimony and ill nature. "Attending the Presbytery, and seeing there what 
is not very pleasant. Churchmen have their pride, their passions, and stiffness, tike 
others. I betieve there is much humour and wild- fire mixed up with the zeal of many 
good people, which they themselves mistake for tme zeal. There is much of that in 
Scotland. Our national temper, the proefervidum ingenium imposes upon us for zeal. 
But it is not aU gold that gtitters. The tongue is an unruly evil. Lord, rebuke and heal our 
divisions. Give us the omament of a meek and quiet spirit - the wisdom that comes from 
above, which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, &c. I do not tike pride and til humour 
in those who should have least of it." 

His conduct upon another occasion, shews his conscientious independence in 
deciding according to the dictates of his own judgement, unbiassed by the infiuence of 
any particular party. 

February 10. Waiting upon the Presbytery all day. I gave my opinion and vote 
not with the side that I gave it upon the other two days. It was according to my 
conscience, and I think it is a weakness to have the conscience tied to any party, but free 
and disengaged to receive the truth. I hope I was well directed; at least I was 
disinterested, and without bias in the matter; and I am sorry to see so much of it in those 
who should be the most free. I am always uneasy with brisk, forward, hot tempers. I tike 
calmness, sobriety, and sotidity, in debate; but mettle, resolution, and fire, when it comes 
to action. 

February 22. Hearing our quarterly sermon against immoratity. hi the forenoon 
dining with a large company. I tike not the brisk sparkling conversation of the wits so 
weU as the wise and prudent, whereby we are edified and made better. At night had a 
meeting with our correspondents. Lord, direct and bless, else all our endeavours are vain 
and fruitiess. This town is fuU of stories and rumours; there is a busy lying people 
spreading scandal on all sides, to rankle and irritate men's spirits. I know, I among 
others am the butt of this matice and rage, - but who shaU harm us if we be followers of 
that which is good? Lord, counsel and guide us to just and proper measures for the 
security of our holy retigion, our tiberties, and properties, aU of which seem to be in great 
danger. 

March 17. At the Presbytery, and giving my opinion according to my judgment. 
I am chosen member for the General Assembly. Lord, give me grace to discharge my 
duty faithfuUy. I either mistake retigion myself, or I think many in this country do. I 
think the best evidence of our sincerity, and of our being partakers of grace, ties in 
subduing our tempers, and those sins which most eastiy beset us. But I see many place 
their retigion in strict opinions, in a fiery hot temper, and a forward practice conform 
thereto. This reaUy scandalize me to see so much profession of strict retigion, and other 
things not conformable. 

April 27. Attending my duty in the Synod. I sought counsel and direction of God 
how to carry, that I may have no wrong bias upon my mind, no prejudices, but to have 
the glory of God and the good of his church always before me. I wish to have a just 
mixture of zeal and prudence, that I may be kept from extiemes on the right or left hand. 



May 6. Heard an excellent sermon at the opening of the Assembly. Lord, direct 
and guide this Assembly by thy Spirit. Give them a spirit of unity and love, a spirit cf 
zeal and wisdom to manage all we do for thy glory and the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom. Direct me in my affair. Put words into my mouth; for I may say, I am but of 
slow speech and a stammering tongue. I have not the gift of delivering my mind with 
eloquence.^ 

May 7. Walked with the Commissioner, (the Duke of Athol.) Upon the 
Committee of the Assembly. Obliged to go out and sup, where we were kept intolerably 
late. Vexed at it, and out of order. 

May 10. Still on Committees: in the aftemoon dined with the Commissioner. 

May 12. This day the affair I was concemed in came before the Assembly. I was 
sensible how weakly it was managed on my part. I was unwilling to take the 
commission, but I could not get by it. 

May 17. This forenoon the Assembly rose, and a pleasant sight it was. such unity 
and harmony! I was much affected while singing the 133d Psakn. 

May 19. Waiting upon the Assembly's Commission, and representing the case of 
our old regiment as to conformity to the English Service.'' I am apt to get too hot in 
debate: and I am sorry that too many in Scotland are so. I think religion runs greatly in 
the wrong channel, and may be called Presbyterianism rather than Christianity, - strict 
opinions in the head about public things, and oftentimes about doubtful points, where 
good men are on both sides; while the influences cf it do not go through the conduct of 
their lives, in universal obedience and charity. 

On the 2d of June he quitted Edinburgh and iixed his residence in Stirling. At this 
time the country was in considerable fermentation, from the intrigues of the Pretender's 
friends and some unpopular acts of the administration. The death of the Queen seemed 
also to throw an additional gloom over these apprehensions. 

August 3. This day we got the surprising news of the Queen's being extremely ill, 
which put a damp upon my spirits and stunned me at first. Then being alone, and 
committing all to God by prayer, my heart was somewhat quieted and established. Lord, 
disappoint the designs of malignant restiess enemies, and get glory by all events. Met in 
the aftemoon with the magistrates and friends here, to concert measures for our security. 
Let our eyes be towards thee, and give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man. 
We heard next day that the Queen is better. I rejoice in it, and wish her recovery if it be 
God's will. We have had peace and trath in her time, and also liberty under the wings of 
her government, to lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty. If we 
have had hardships put upon us of late years, they must be attributed to the violence and 
rage of parties, and not to her temper. She has been virtuous, sober, clement, and devout 



His "affair" was the presenting of a Call from the Scots congregation at Rotterdam, to Mr. Robert Baillie, 
minister at Inverness, to be their pastor: the case was considered, but Mr. Baillie was continued in his 
ministry at Inverness. A letter was written to the Magistrates of Rotterdam, and another to the Scots 
congregation, containing reasons why the Assembly could not comply; and they empowered their 
Commission to cognosce upon any other process that might be brought before them for planting that 
congregation. - Vid. Acts of General Assembly, 1714. 

This was in reference to the grievance imposed upon them by the Test and Act already alluded to: it 
certainly was an obvious inequality of toleration, that those of the Scots communion employed in her 
Majesty's service in England or Ireland, should be obliged to conform to the English Church, while the 
same conformity was not required of Episcopalians in Scotland. 



in her own way. All this we ought to acknowledge with thankfulness to God, and also to 
her as the means. 

August 5. We do not hear yet of the Queen's death, although her life be despaired 
of. Lord, prepare her for, and receive her to, an immortal crown of glory. I am glad that 
all is going on quietly and peaceably, all seeming to go in heartily with the Protestant 
succession. 

August 6. This day I came up in haste from Craigforth to Stirling, hearing the 
Queen is dead. She died the first of this month. I assisted with the magistrates in 
proclaiming the new King George. Lord, send him over to us filled with the graces and 
gifts that may make him a great and lasting blessing to these nations. We hear 
comfortable accounts from all places of peace and quietness; and that there appears not a 
dog to move his tongue against the Protestant succession. This is the Lord's doings, and 
wonderful in our eyes, as what we did not expect. May the goodness of God lead us to 
repentance, else he can soon turn our hopeful beginnings into a sad end. He has many 
arrows in his quiver. 

The intestine jealousies and divisions to which the writer of the Diary slightly 
alludes, had risen at this time to an almost unprecedented height. A very general 
discontent had been engendered in Scotland, by some late unpopular acts of the 
legislature; and as both parties were equally ready to put the worst construction on the 
sentiments and actions of each other, every measure was interpreted and regarded as 
bearing directly upon the grand subject of alarm, the Presbyterian religion, and the 
succession of the House of Hanover. The minds of the people were exasperated at the 
toleration granted to Episcopacy, and the permission to use the English Liturgy. This, 
with the restoration of patronage, against which the country had always entertained an 
inveterate prejudice, were looked upon as a pre-concerted scheme to overtum the whole 
establishment. Patrons, many of whom were disaffected, were invested with their ancient 
rights, on purpose, as was supposed, to fill up vacancies in the church with such 
presentees as were favourable to the interests of the Pretender. 

Another, and a more solid ground of discontent was, the act obliging the 
Established Clergy to take the oath of Abjuration, which, in some parts of it, breathed a 
spirit directly at variance with Presbyterian principles. The church was thus divided into 
two factions. Jurors and Non-jurors, and the nation kept in a state of tumult and 
fiuctuation. Attempts certainly were made to alter the succession into its hereditary 
channel, and promotion ran strongly in the interest of the exiled family. There were 
publications in which the rights of the Pretender were asserted, and openly defended: but 
the danger was magnified, and the alarm was industriously propagated to serve political 
purposes.^ These projects were happily disconcerted by the wranglings of party in the 
cabinet, and the unexpected death of the Queen; and the accession of the House of 
Brunswick met with no formal opposition. 

August 12. Went to Edinburgh on business, and sat in the Gbmmission. When 
wise and good men have the management, things go well. Little else was done than 
drawing up an address to the King. This is a hot place on one side and other. I was in a 
company where there were some of contrary principles, high-fliers on both sides, and like 
to fire the house. I like not this high-flying on any side; and I dare say we mistake our 
temper often for zeal. I thought myself obliged to vindicate truth and matter of fact, and 
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Vid. Somerville's Hist, and dissertation on the danger of the Protestant succession. 



to own my own principles. It was ill taken; and the gentleman in whose house we were, 
tumed peevish with what I and a minister said, and ran away from his own table. I took 
no notice of this. However, he came to himself, and sent for me, and we parted good 
friends. Where people differ from me, I would gladly carry towards them with that good 
nature, courtesy, and civility, as to engage them. I would comply in things indifferent; 
for I do not think religion obliges to a morose, captious behaviour, an opposing and 
contradicting every thing that those of a contrary persuasion say or do. There is great 
prudence to know the proper time when a testimony ought to be given. I desire at all 
times boldly to avow my own principles, and never to be ashamed of them; but I do not 
think this obliges me to be always attacking and disputing with others. It does much hurt, 
for it irritates instead of edifying. 

August 18. I heard a sermon at Logie, being the preparation before the sacrament. 
I find on these occasions, too many follow divisive courses; and I do not like such 
separative ways, as makes this holy ordinance a communion of parties, which should be 
a communion of saints. My affections were not highly raised, yet I hope faith was in 
lively exercise. Lord, I desire, on this occasion particularly, to be thankful for the great 
things thou hast done for us, in disappointing the big hopes of enemies, and the fears of 
thy people; surprising us with mercy, breaking the snares that were laid to bring us into 
slavery and ruin, and bringing a Protestant Prince to the peaceable possession of our 
throne. Lord, make us a holy , humble, thankful people, and this wiU complete our 
deliverance. 

September 23. This afternoon we got the good news of the King's safe arrival. O 
Lord make us thankful; thou dealest mercifully with us. Lord, make him a lasting and 
great blessing to these nations, and to thy church, to break the balance of Antichristian 
power in Europe. Assisting at night at the solemnity with the magistrates and officers of 
the regiment here. We were very cheerful, and good reason have we. We may see the 
moderation and lenity of a just and good govemment. Those who have been the greatest 
enemies to it are protected, and may appear in as great security as its best friends. But if 
a Pretender had come in, I doubt not but the country had become a field of blood; 
persecutors again triumphing, and glutting themselves with the blood of their 
countrymen; malice and vice again high in place, and good men hiding themselves. But 
the Lord be praised the snare is broken, and our soul has escaped as a bird out of the 
snare. 

September 27. The gentlemen here met to address the King; disputes among 
them. Lord, direct me and my friends here, to carry and countenance the right side, who 
stand for liberty and religion against those who value neither. 

October 20. Hearing a good sermon on this occasion (the coronation.) Thankful 
frame for the great things God has done for us: That he has broken the yoke of tyranny, 
popery, and slavery that was preparing for us by wretched men that have no regard to the 
security of our religion or liberty. Blessed be God who has tumed their counsels into 
foolishness, and made their designs of no effect. Going in the aftemoon to assist at the 
solemnity. This is a day of much joy and mirth through Britain, and it is to be feared of 
much sin also. Drunkenness is an ordinary sin on such occasions. I bless God who keeps 
me free from these temptations. 

December 24. Christmas-day. I see much of a party spirit here in Scotiand; a 
great heat in the head about strictness of principles, wherein the practice of true godliness 



is not much concerned. I do not see that strictness in the practice of those who are hottest 
in their heads about circumstantials. I would desire to be strict to myself in my own 
walk, but easy and charitable to others that differ in opinions from me. All the Protestant 
churches preach on Christmas- day, on the birth of Christ. We differ from them, but we 
should be moderate, and not run them down, as it were a sinful wicked custom. I wish 
professors in Scotland were warmer hearted and cooler headed in religion; but this is 
another instances of the proefervidum Scotorum ingenium. We often take that for zeal, 
which is nothing but natural temper. 

December 31. I bless the Lord who adds to my days and years, and that I enjoy 
them in peace, contrary to my expectations. Lord, give me grace, so to number my days, 
as to apply my heart to heavenly wisdom. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

REBELLION IN SCOTLAND, 1715-1716. 



Preliminary Remarks - Extracts - General Assembly - Rumour of Invasion - Death of Louis XIV. - 
Preparations to repel the Invasion - Colonel Blackader commands the Glasgow Regiment - Rebels seize 
Leith-Fort - Battle of Sheriff -muir - Flight of the Pretender, and suppression of the Rebellion. 

THIS year has been rendered memorable in British history, by the unsuccessful attempt 
of the Jacobites to replace the young Pretender on the throne of his father. Negotiations 
for his restoration had been secretiy carried on between the Courts of England and St. 
Germains, for some time prior to the Rebellion. During the Tory administration, in the 
last years of Queen Anne, his interest was warmly espoused by the ruling faction and 
even the Queen herself privately declared her inclination to take measures in his favour, 
on condition of his abjuring the Catholic religion, which was now become an insuperable 
barrier to the British throne. Could he have been induced to make this sacrifice, which 
every maxim of policy and pmdence urged him to make, his friends professed their 
readiness to attempt the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and to recover by law, those 
rights which they subsequentiy attempted in vain by arms. But such was his infatuated 
bigotry, or weakness, that he was willing to renounce the hopes of an empire for a 
speculative point of faith. 

Notwithstanding these, and other discouragements, his adherents prosecuted their 
schemes and intrigues with ardour; entertaining the most sanguine expectations of seeing 
the Hanoverian succession subverted, and the crown transferred to the hereditary line. 
The sudden death of the Queen, as was noticed, rather disconcerted their plans which 
were then not ripe fir execution; and the peaceable accession of the new King, tended for 
a while to increase their confusion and dismay. Their enmity against the existing 
government was doubly exasperated, when they saw themselves immediately cast out of 
favour and trust, and their political adversaries again become the ascendant faction. This 
exaltation of their opponents to power and place, contributed to swell the number of the 
disaffected. The usual artifices of disappointed ambition were resorted to, for exciting 
clamour and discontent in the country. They seized every incident that could inflame the 
populace, or flatter their prejudices. To the malecontents in Scotiand they held out the 
hope of procuring a dissolution of the Union, which had been always regarded as a 
national grievance. In England, disaffection was fomented by various machinations. 
Riot and tumult, always favourable to revolutions, were encouraged with the design of 
making these unhappy divisions subservient to their main purpose. 

But all these arts and intrigues were baffled by the vigilance and activity of the 
govemment. Measures were adopted for the public safety, and the nation put in a posture 
of defence. New regiments were Uvied, and several disaffected officers were dismissed 
from the army. The Dukes of Marlborough and Argyle, the Earl of Stair, and others who 
had been disbanded under the late administration, were restored. Of the chief abettors of 
those intrigues, some were committed to custody, and others retired into banishment to 
escape the penalties of the law. The death of Louis, the great supporter of the Stuart 
dynasty, was a final blow to the interests of the Pretender in France, and should have 
taught his Mends to moderate that enthusiasm which was ultimately to bring ruin on their 



cause. But they had gone too far to recede; and with a fatal temerity, they resolved to 
erect the standard of rebellion, and try the fortune of war. The unsuccessful result of this 
experiment is well known, and cannot here be enlarged upon; we shall, however, advert 
again to the subject, when we have brought up our extracts from the Diary, to the date 
when the Highlanders took arms under their Commander-in-chief at the Castleton of 
Braemar. 

In quelling this rebellion. Colonel Blackader, though not called to action, rendered 
his country some service; and his exertions were not overlooked by the govemment. He 
was still residing as a private gentieman in Stirling, but ready to obey the call of honour, 
when the religion and liberties of the kingdom were threatened with extinction. He 
volunteered to take the command, and submitted to the drudgery of training a regiment 
that was raised in the west, and posted at Stirling to guard the bridge of that town, one of 
the most important passes of the Forth. Of this, however, more hereafter. 

March 9. Came to Edinburgh. Sat with the Assembly's Commission. Lord direct 
and guide men of all spirits. Warm the cold, and make men of hot and zealous tempers as 
much concemed and zealous for the peace of the church, for unity and charity, as they are 
for redressing grievances and reforming abuses. 

March 14. In the morning I was with our society, and afterwards about business, 
recommending a young friend to one of the Boards. When I see people hanging on and 
depending, I cannot be thankful enough, and admire the goodness of God who has 
provided for me without a life of dependence upon any but himself. I see plainly that 
bread is not to the wise, nor favour to men of skiU. Others may fawn upon the great; I 
have nothing to ask of them but civility. 

March 26. Retumed home to Stirling; all going well. 

April 7. Dined at home with much young company, and very merry. In the 
evening went to a concert, and was innocentiy diverted for two or three hours; but when 
they were going to tum it into a frolic by dancing, I shewed my dislike, and stopped it. I 
think music, right timed, an innocent amusement. It lays our humours and turbulent 
passions; makes the mind serene, and the temper sweet; at least I find these effects. But I 
prescribe not to others. 

May 3. Went to Edinburgh, the Assembly being to sit this day. Was pleased, and 
I hope edified by the Moderator's (Mr. Carstairs) speech to the Commissioner, Earl of 
Rothes. 

May 6. The Assembly taken up in answering the King's letter. I see two parties, 
the hot and the moderate, and these side themselves according to their light and temper. 
Lord, guide both to the same end, thy glory and the church's good. I hope it is the end of 
both, though they take different means. Let there be a right temperament made out of 
both; the zeal and heat of the one, to spur and stir up the cold and backward; and the 
prudence and moderation of the other, to check the rash and forward. 

May 9. The Assembly deposed two ministers for not praying for the King. They 
gave great reason to suspect their disaffection to the government.^ Dined with the 
Commissioner. 



These were Mr. James and John Maitlands from Aberdeen-shire. They refused also to observe the 
thanksgiving appointed for the King's accession. Vid. Acts of Gen Assembly. 



May 11. This day they transported a minister, Mr. Black from Lesmahego, to go 
for Rotterdam. There was much heat and debate, and the evil of division and 
unwarrantable separation much exposed. I did all I was able in this affair. 

May 12. An act was voted recommending unity, love, and charity, and against 
separation. I was sorry, and told publicly that I thought it a shame that in this venerable 
house there should be so much spoken against an act for unity, &c. I see too much of 
party- spirit and humour on all sides. There are some hot people that, in my opinion, 
would put us all in confusion. I bless God there are also wise and sober men who, I hope, 
have the wisdom that cometh from above. 

May 20. This day I came home to Stirling, and dined with the Lords of the 
Circuit. 

July 24. Alarmed with accounts of an intended invasion. Surprised and damped 
with it at first. But the name of the Lord is a strong tower. I desire to flee to it in an evil 
day. What time I am afraid I'll trust in thee. O that my heart were flxed, and then I shall 
not be afraid of evil tidings. Lord, tum the counsels of our enemies to foolishness. Give 
a spirit of judgement to them that sit in judgment, and strength to those who tum the 
battle from our gates. Our sins indeed make us obnoxious to thy wrath, but. Lord, 
pardon, and pour out a spirit of repentance and humiliation upon all ranks. I went out to 
see a rendezvous of some honest countymen who are hearty for the cause; but our help 
must come from thee, for vain is the help of man. Some trust in horses, and some in 
chariots, but our surety and sufficiency is in Jehovah. In him wiU we boast all the day. 

August 3. Fast-day before the sacrament, and hearing very suitable sermons to the 
occasion. We get fair warning of our danger. O that we might take it. I desire, for my 
part, to take it, to flee from the wrath to come, to flee to the covert of blood, into the 
chambers of his attributes provided for his own to hide them in till these calamities pass 
over. This is a time I should be searching and trying my ways; and I find many things 
wrong. A falling from my first love, and first works: a decay of grace; indolence, and 
security; unprofitable mispending of time; vain lightness of heart, &c. I desire to have a 
humble frame, confessing my sins, and resolving better, to have more zeal for the glory 
of God and the interest of his gospel. Lord, give me strength to perform, else my 
resolutions signify nothing. 

August 7. Sabbath. A sweet communion. Eamest in prayer in behalf of myself 
and the pubUc. I wish a company of the righteous were raised up to wrestie against the 
designs of an Antichristian party, to stand in the gap and tum away thy wrath, which is 
the thing we have most to fear. They are busy raising troops for our defence; but a troop 
of wrestiers with God would do us more service than ten thousand armed men. And I 
trust, on this occasion there have been strong batteries of prayer raised against the 
Pretender and his Antichristian host, by which heaven may be prevailed with to defeat 
their projects. I bless God that we can still go about this work in peace. We were kept 
very late, till my spirits were fatigued. I cannot approve of this way of managing the 
affair, and lengthening out the public exercises, till we are made unfit for private duty. It 
is too tike the opus operatum. But custom bears down all. 

August 24. The alarms are renewed again of the invasion. I cannot say but it 
casts a damp upon my spirits always when I hear of it; though it need be no surprise, 
considering the mad schemes of confusion, blood, and all the calamities of a barbarous 
intestine war. God can in mercy disappoint our fears, as he has many times done; but we 



are a sinful people, and have reason to think God is angry with us. The staff in their hand 
is the rod of God's indignation; but do thou say to us, Yet a very little while and mine 
indignation shall cease. We have got account of the death of the King of France. We 
have been long looking for it, but God's time is the best time; and it has happened 
favourable at this crisis, when he had been laying designs, and was upon the point of 
sending a Pretender to invade us. Perhaps this intervention of Providence may defeat 
their designs; it certainly casts a great damp upon the spirits of the Jacobites, whose 
plight- anchor he was. And we bless God for it, follow what will; he was the main pillar 
and support of Antichrist's kingdom. We hope it is a good omen. Antichrist will get a 
blow, and is near his end. But this should leam us to be humble and modest in judging. 
We make too homely in applying God's providences and judgments according to our own 
humours and passions. People thought, and I thought myself, that he would not go off 
the world without some remarkable judgment; and yet he died in peace, and without any 
horror, as we hear, but with composure and great presence of mind. God's ways are not 
as ours. We measure infinite wisdom by our own foolish and limited understanding. 

September 3. Hearing good news from France. We hope the Pretender's 
measures will be broken, and that he will not get assistance there, now that the old 
oppressor hath ceased to deal treacherously. He is now no more a terror to the land of the 
living, but gone down to the sides of the pit; lying among the uncircumcised, his sword 
under his head. Where is now the fury of the oppressor, and who art thou that shouldest 
be afraid of man that shall die, and the son of man that shall be made as grass? I bless 
God that I have lived to see this great event which I wished so much, and was afraid 
never to see. There is also some glimpse of a reformation in France by the 
encouragement of Jansenism. Thou canst carry on these weak beginnings to a perfect 
reformation, and make a conquest of Antichrist within his own kingdoms. 

September 17. There is now a great deal of company and military in this town, 
which obliges me to live more publicly than I incline. I visit the camp in the park here 
almost every day, and dine with the General (Wightman.) In the aftemoon went out to 
meet the Duke of Argyle. I was with him next day at the review, and dined with him. 
Sensible of the too great freedom I took in conformity to the world, but I bless God I am 
now more seldom exposed to these temptations. When I see the army again, I am 
thankful that he has brought me out of that way of living, and given me a quiet habitation. 

September 20. This day spent with the great folk; in the evening went out to see 
some honest people come from the west. 

These "honest people" were a body of the citizens of Glasgow which was 
zealously attached to the Hanoverian succession. This city, as we noticed above, made 
an early stand for the preservation of their rights both sacred and civil: and on the present 
occasion they were equally ready to manifest a similar attachment to their King and 
country. They had watched narrowly the progress of the insurrection, - provided the 
town with guards and ammunition, - trained themselves regularly to the use of arms, and 
established a correspondence with various parts of the kingdom, by means of which they 
had timely advice of the Pretender's motions and designed invasion. Upon the first news 
of the rising in the North on the V"^ of September, they offered to raise a body of 600 
men, and to maintain them for sixty days at their own expense; and on the 17"", when the 
Duke of Argyle arrived in Edinburgh to take the command of his Majesty's forces, which 
he found much inferior in number to the Rebels, he wrote instantiy to the city of Glasgow 



to assemble and march the above corps of volunteers towards Stirling, for the defence of 
that place, as the Highlanders were on their way thither, having already seized and 
fortified the town of Perth. In compliance with this request, the Lord Provost put himself 
at the head of three battalions of well-armed citizens, making in all ten companies. It is 
mentioned in their address that they prevailed with Mr. Bruce, younger of Kennet, to be 
their Major, and the Honourable Colonel Blackader to accept of the office of Colonel, for 
the better ordering their discipline; a task which, as we shall find, he cheerfully 
performed.^ 

September 21. Providence has brought a business to my hand that I was not 
expecting. I was desired to take charge of these honest men come from the West. I did it 
cheerfully. Lord, I devote both myself and them to thy care; let thy presence be with us. 
Next day I had another proposal of the same kind, but was already engaged. 

September 23. Exercising my new battalions, and very well pleased with them. I 
hope God wiU bless and reward their zeal and forwardness, who have so willingly offered 
themselves. Let it not be the worse for them that I am put at their head. Let God be our 
Captain, and through him we shall do vaUantiy. Without his commission, the best and 
strongest troops are but broken reeds. He can save by many or by few, and often works 
his purposes by feckless and unlikely instruments. 

October 11. Exercising every day. The evening spent with my Glasgow friends; 
it was out of kindness to me. I bless God who gives me gifts and talents to make me any 
way useful and acceptable. 

October 14. Rode out with the Duke the length of Doun; all things going well. I 
was afterwards with the Duke of Roxburgh. Many of them are now leaving this town. I 
have been much delighted with the fine qualities and charming sweet disposition of my 
guest the Duke, and the other gentiemen I have had the honour to have with me this 
month. It made me sad at parting with them; but this is a time to possess and enjoy as if 
we possessed not. 

The occasion of the Duke's departure was an express from Provost Campbell of 
Edinburgh, requesting his immediate assistance with a detachment of the regular troops; 
as a party of the Highlanders had made a descent on the coast of Lothian, and were 
marching towards Edinburgh, hoping to make themselves masters of the metropolis 
before the army at Stirling could prevent or be apprised of their design. This was a body 
of above 1600 men, under Brigadier Macintosh, detached by the Earl of Mar to join the 
Rebels in Northumberland who were in danger of being attacked by General Carpenter. 
They coasted along the south shore of Fife, and crossing the Frith under cover of night 
about Crail and Ely, they landed before daybreak at North Berwick, Gulan, and Aberlady. 

Having stayed at Haddington next night, (14"') instead of directing their course to 
the Borders, they marched suddenly towards Edinburgh, and were advanced to PiershiU, 
within a mile of the town, when the approach of the Duke compelled them to alter their 
rout. They tumed to Leith, and seized the citadel, an old dismantied fort without gates; 
but the ramparts were entire. In this post they fortified themselves with beams of wood, 
carts, and other materials; having plundered the ships in the harbour of their provisions, 
ammunition, and cannon. They kept possession of the fortress for one day; and while the 
Duke was in Edinburgh making the necessary preparations to dislodge them, they took 
the opportunity to decamp at night. Favoured by the ebb of the tide, they marched off in 
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silence round the Pier- head, along the sands, and established their next quarters at Seaton 
Castle, belonging to the Earl of Wintoun. Thence they took their rout toward the 
Borders, by Dunse and Coldstream, and joined he English Rebels at Kelso. Meantime 
the Duke got notice, that the Earl of Mar, then at Perth, had given out that he intended to 
pass the Frith with his whole army, either at the bridge of Stirling or Doun, and that the 
van- guard was already advanced to Dunblane. This inteUignec occasioned his immediate 
retum, and he found the report confirmed by several countrymen whom the approach of 
the enemy had frightened from their homes. The arrival of the Duke stopt the career of 
the Rebels, and obliged them to retreat back to Perth. 

October 18. Got accounts that the Rebels have quitted Leith. Hearing also that 
the enemy are now coming nearer us: but the Duke is retumed. I keep exercising my 
battalions. Help us, O Lord, to look to thee in troublous times, for vain is the help of 
man. We are using the means, but safety and victory are from the Lord. 

November 11. This day we got account that the enemy are advancing. I went out 
in the aftemoon with the battalions, and was making ready for the battle; for I am willing 
to venture my life with them. But at night I was told we were to stay, and defend the 
town and the bridge. I was composed and submissive, though I would rather have gone; 
but I do not wish to be positive against Providence, for he knows infinitely better what is 
good for me than I do myself. 

November 12. This morning our army marched out. I got my orders from the 
Duke, and was much complimented; but if I know myself right I have no reason to be 
vain. I went out with the army a short way, and sent my best wishes and prayers along 
with them. O thou. Lord of hosts, go forth with our armies; and thou great Judge of right, 
judge between them and us. Plead the cause that is thine own. I have more fatigue with 
business than if I had been out with the army; but the post that Providence allots me is 
always the best. Alarmed at night by the enemy, and putting all the town in arms. I went 
down to the bridge with the Glasgow battalion, and continued there all night. It was a 
peaceable night, and I bless God for it.^° 

This was the day before the battle of Dunblane or Sheriff- muir took place, which, 
although a victory, did not prove decisive, part of the King's troops being put to flight. 
Matters had been for some time ripening for action. The Earl of Mar being joined by 
most of the Chiefs of the Northem Clans, had seen his army augmented to above 10,000 
effective men. Leaving a garrison in Perth, he set out on the lO"' , in order to give battie. 
The two armies drew out upon an irregular piece of ground near Dunblane, and had 
scarcely time to form, when the action commenced. On the right wing, where the Duke 
was in person, the King's troops completely defeated the Rebels. But the left, 
commanded by General Whetham, was thrown into confusion; many of them were cut to 
pieces, and the rest with their General, ignorant of their success on the right, and 
apprehensive of being surrounded, fled towards Stirling, where they arrived about three 
in the aftemoon, to the great dismay of the inhabitants. The Duke and General Wightman 
having put the left wing of the enemy to flight, and pursued them to the river Allan, more 
than two miles distant, retumed to the field, and learning the fate of Whetham's division, 
prepared to attack the other wing which had formed on the top of a hill, to the number of 
4000 men. But on his approach, the Rebels began to disperse; upon which the Duke 



"The bridge at Stirling was closed up with stake and faill, and the bridge at Doun cut down." - Coll. of 
authentic Papers relating to the Rebellion. 



retired to Dunblane, where the soldiers lay on their arms all night, expecting next day to 
renew the battle. The enemy, however, having preferred retreating to fighting, he 
marched for Stirling, carrying with him the standards, colours, and prisoners he had 
taken. The killed and wounded were nearly equal on both sides, being reckoned between 
six and seven hundred each. We now retum to notice how the Glasgow battalion 
acquitted themselves at their post. 

November 13. Sabbath. Being under arms all night, I slept two hours this 
morning, and then went to church. At the dismission we were alarmed; and, upon going 
out, I saw one of the most melancholy sights ever I beheld in my life - our army flying 
before their enemies! O Lord, what shall we say when Israel tum their backs and fly 
before the enemy? But we have sinned. I went down to the bridge with a heavy heart, 
the runners away coming fast in, and every one giving a worse account than another, that 
all was lost and gone. Indeed seeing is believing; all the fields were covered with our 
fiying troops, horse and foot, all had the appearance of a routed army. O what dismal 
views we had, expecting to see the rebel Highland army at their heels. These and such 
thoughts filled my mind. Lord, thou hast tumed our swords' edge, and hast not made us 
to stand in battle; thou hast poured shame and contempt upon us; thou goest not forth 
with our armies. Give us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man. 

I took down all the Glasgow battalion to the bridge, and posted them in some 
intrenchments there; but indeed I had no great hopes of keeping the Rebels out; for 
thinking our army was routed, I expected they would pass the Forth at some ford, and 
soon become masters of Stirling. Thus we spent all the aftemoon very melancholy, till 
the evening when a better scene began to open. We got intelligence that the Duke was 
still on the field of battle, after having been victorious, where he first was. O what a 
surprising tum! We could not believe it; we were as men that dreamed; but it was soon 
confirmed to us by eye-witnesses. O how hast thou tumed our fears and griefs into joy 
and songs of praise! Providence has managed it so, that no fiesh shall boast. Our right 
wing did beat their left; but our left was attacked before the line of battle was formed; and 
so every regiment upon the long march, broke and drove back one upon another. We 
were too vain and conceited, and despised the enemy too much, and rested too much 
upon the arm of fiesh. God humbles us, and lets us see all fiesh is grass; yet he takes care 
of his own cause, and lets not our enemies triumph; at the same time he humbles our 
pride, and mortifies our vanity. I now see also the Providence was kind to me, and those 
who remained here. We would have been posted on the left or centre, and so have been 
surprised and broken as the rest were, and perhaps lost both life and honour. My prayer 
was. If thy presence go not with me, carry me not up hence. Thou hast heard me. 
Success was not to attend the left wing. I was not to be there. All is well ordered; thou 
takest care both of my life and reputation. 

November 14. This day it is expected there will be another engagement; that the 
Duke will attack them if they remain where they are. 

November 15. We hear the rebels are retired. Lord be blest, who puts a bridle in 
their nose, and a hook in their jaws, and turns them back by the way they came. O what a 
merciful surprising tum of Providence; yesterday we were expecting a barbarous and 
cruel enemy at our gates by this time, and to be fiying before them. God is our defence, 
our shield and buckler. The army came back in the aftemoon, in much better condition 
than we expected. Lord be blest for this respite, and sanctify this providence, - this check 



to make us humble, - to repent and tum to thee. The regiments are cantoned round about 
us, and consequently the company here is very bad. No wonder though our carcases be 
made to dung the face of the earth. God can be glorified ipon us, and work his own work 
without such vile instruments. 

November 17. Yestemight we escaped a great danger from fire, by those sad 
neighbours of ours. Lord, thou keepest us from terrors by night, as well as dangers by 
day; thou puttest a hedge about us, and aUowest no evil to befal us. 

November 18. We got the news of the entire defeat of the rebels at Preston in 
England. Lord, thou rebukest them every where, - breakest their power, and crushest 
their designs. 

November 19. In the morning I saw the Duke review the regiments of foot. Some 
of them are sore shattered. They who stood and did their duty best, have suffered least. 
It generally happens so. But it was less the fault than the misfortune of the regiments on 
the left; they were attacked by surprise before they had formed. 

November 22. The Glasgow regiment marched home. I convoyed them part of 
the way, and we parted with much affection on both sides. I bless the Lord who has sent 
them home safe, and that they were not exposed, nor suffered as others. They were 
committed to my charge, I committed them to thine, and thou hast been their defence. 
Thou also takest care of all that concems me; even my name and reputation has been 
increased by their coming here. Lord, to thee be the praise; I lay all down at thy feet. 

This body of volunteers, on their leaving Stirling, were handsomely 
complimented by the duke of Argyle, as well as in the following letter which Colonel 
Blackader addressed to the Provost and Magistrates of Glasgow. 

Stirling, November 29, 1715. 

My Lord, AND Gentlemen 

I am honoured with yours by Captain Rodgers. I assure you it is a very sensible 
pleasure to me that I have had the opportunity put in mine hand I have long wished for, of 
doing any service to the good town of Glasgow. They have shewn so much zeal and 
forwardness for these valuable interests that ought to be dearest to us, that honest men 
should be ambitious to serve them: But, my Lord, with submission, you put the debt upon 
the wrong side: It is I that am laid under great obligations; it is I that owe my hearty 
thanks, which I do hereby with gratitude retum to you. Gentlemen, to Provost Aird, and 
the other honest Gentlemen with him, who were pleased to choose me to be their 
Colonel. And indeed, if my capacity for that post had been equal to the pleasure and zeal 
I had to serve them, and the interest they appeared here for, their choice had not been bad. 
I took the charge of them the more cheerfully, that I knew they were men that came out in 
the integrity of their hearts to offer themselves willingly in this good cause; and being 
resolved to venture my own Ufe, I thought I could not do it in better company, than with 
those I was assured would fight from principle, in the defence of our sacred and civil 
concems. And I am very well satisfied I had made a good choice; and that, if they had 
been called cut to action, which they seemed much to desire, I doubt not but they would 
have fuUy answered the expectation his Grace the Duke of Argyle, and every body else, 
had conceived of them. 



Providence, that manages all well, did order it other- wise; and, I doubt not, for the 
best. They did good service while here, both by their own good behaviour, and the good 
example they gave to others, of zeal for the service. For the pains I was at with them, it 
was so far from being a fatigue, that the tractable disposition, alacrity, and keenness they 
shewed to leam every thing of our military art, made it a very great pleasure and 
diversion to me: and what I taught them to do in jest, I doubt not but they would, if try'd, 
have practised to good purpose, in eamest. The officers that came here were generally 
such as might, with reputation, have carry'd the King's Commission: and indeed, I do but 
justice to your whole body of volunteers to say. That, if I have any credit by taking the 
charge of them, it is owing to their good behaviour. I hope there shall be no further 
occasion for you to put yourselves to such expense and trouble, as you have been at, in 
shewing your great concem for the government; tho' I doubt not but that, in case of 
necessity, the same zeal that put you on to make this handsome and seasonable 
appearance, would make you to do it again; which, if it should happen, I offer you, my 
Lord and Gentlemen, my hearty service and assistance in whatever I am capable of. I 
shall add no more, but to wish all happiness and prosperity to you and your good town; 
and that, as I have the favour of your good-will and affection, I may have yet a further 
occasion to shew how much I desire to deserve it. I am, my Lord and Gentlemen, 

Your much obliged. 

Most obedient, and humble servant, 

JO. BLACKADER. 

November 24. Hearing that the old regiment I was in has suffered much, and that 
the officer who succeeded me is wounded. 

This was at the battle of Preston in Lancashire, where the Cameronian Regiment, 
which had been recalled from Ireland, behaved with great gallantry. More than half of 
the killed and wounded was sustained by this regiment alone. Their Lieutenant- Colonel, 
Lord Forrester, Major Lawson, and several others were wounded. 

November 28. Rode out this morning convoying the Duke of Roxburgh on his 
way. I was very sorry to part. I have hardly known any man with finer qualities, more 
sweetness of temper, meekness, probity, and integrity, which I most admire and am most 
charmed with. I am glad of this opportunity I have had of knowing him, and enjoying his 
friendship, which I do very much value. At night with honourable company, and very 
diverting, perhaps too much mirth. There should always be a check, for the mind grows 
vain and light by too much jollity, and loses its sober, spiritual sett. 

November 30. This day riding out and convoying away the Earl of Haddington. 
The guests I have had here have much enlarged my heart, there has been so much good 
humour, easiness, and I hope innocence. 

December 13. Went out in the morning with the Duke and the Generals to view 
the field of battle. It is foUy to lay the blame upon each other, right wing or left wing. 
Time and chance happen to all. They who fied would likely on another occasion have 
behaved well and done their duty; and those who stood might, in the same circumstances, 
have fied as well as they did. The glory and praise of all belongs to God; and no cause of 
boasting to man. The General and great company were at our house in the evening. 

The battle cf Preston may be said to have quelled the rebellion in England and the 
south of Scotland; most of the disaffected noblemen and gentlemen there being either 



killed or taken prisoners: the Highlands only remained to be reduced, and this was 
accomplished early in the next year by General Cadogan, the British Plenipotentiary in 
the Netherlands, who arrived in the end of November with 6000 Dutch troops. Meantime 
the Pretender himself, upon the repeated solicitations of his friends, embarked for 
Scotland, and on the 22d of December landed at Peterhead. Soon after, he made his 
public entry into Perth, and solemnly took upon himself the functions of Majesty, by 
conferring titles and ecclesiastical dignities, appointing prayers and thanksgiving 
throughout the churches for his safe arrival, and issuing proclamations for aU fencible 
men to repair forthwith to his royal standard. The deep snows and inclemency of the 
season prevented the King's troops for a time from giving him any interruption in the 
exercise of these assumed prerogatives. But the scene speedily changed; for the Duke of 
Argyle, being joined by the Dutch troops, and a considerable train of artillery, set out 
{January 29.) for Perth to dislodge the Rebels. The intelligence of his approach was very 
unwelcome and very unseasonable, as it prevented the ceremony of the Pretender's 
coronation, and the meeting of his Parliament. Their greatest concem being now to 
secure a retreat, they deserted the place and retreated to Dundee, and thence to Montrose. 
The royal army went in pursuit; and on their rout to Perth, seized the garrisons of Braco, 
TulUbardine, and Auchterarder, which had been deserted. Perth, the metropolis of the 
Rebels, was taken possession of, as was Dundee also. But on reaching Montrose, they 
found the Pretender had made his escape, having slipped out privately on foot, 
accompanied only by one of his domestics; and fmding a fishing boat, which carried him 
and the Earl of Mar on board a French ship, they put to sea, and in a few days landed near 
Dunkirk.'^ His deluded followers were obliged to disperse and fly to their hiUs. Some of 
them escaped to France, and others were taken in their wild concealments among the 
mountains. General Cadogan soon after reduced Invemess and the rest of the Highlands, 
and thus extinguished the last sparks of the rebeUion. 

When the Glasgow regiment were dismissed. Colonel Blackader joined the royal 
army under the Duke, and marched to Perth, which the Rebels had fortified, and were 
expected to offer batfle in defence of their King and capital. He was very wiUing to have 
drawn his sword once more in the service of his country; but on this occasion he was 
disappointed by the sudden flight of the Pretender and his followers. 

{1716.) January 3. Visiting a person dying of his wounds. I had a conviction, 
that I should have taken more pains with him. I spoke seriously to him; Lord, bless it, 
and give me such a sight of Christ myself, such desires after him, such delight in him, 
that I may with warm and fervent affections hold out his usefulness and liveliness to 



The Pretender was not popular with his party; he seemed from the first to consider his cause hopeless, 
and this discouraged his men. One of them gives the following description of his person and habits: "His 
person is tall and thin, seeming to incline to be lean rather than to fill as he grows in years. His 
countenance is pale, and perhaps he looked more pale by reason of an ague that seized him two days after 
he came on shore. He has something of a vivacity in his eye, that perhaps would have been more visible 
had he not been under dejecting circumstances and surrounded with discouragement. His speech was 
grave, not very clearly expressing his thoughts, nor over much to the purpose: but his words were few, and 
his behaviour and temper seemed always composed. What he was in his diversions we know not, for it was 
no time for mirth; neither can I say that I ever saw him smile. Our men began to despise him; some asked 
if he could come abroad among the soldiers, to see us handle our arms or do our exercise. I must say, that 
when we saw the person whom they called our King, we found ourselves not at all animated by his 
presence; and if he was disappointed in us, we were tenfold more so in him; we saw nothing in him that 
looked like spirit." - Proceedings of the Rebels at Perth. 



others, to make them fall in love with him. Lord, pluck him as a brand from the burning; 
let free grace triumph and be magnified in redeeming and saving him. 

January 6. Went to Glasgow with the Duke, and was very kindly treated there, all 
the people in the town shewing a great affection for me. In the evening I was with my 
friends at a ceremonial entertainment.^^ It is thou, O Lord, who givest me honour and 
riches in abundance. Providence brought the occasion of my obliging this good town, 
just to my door without my asking for it. I am desired to come and live here among 
them; their kindness invites me, but I do not yet determine.. 

January 9. Came back to Stirling. We got there the certain account of the 
Pretender's being come over. This determined me to go with the Duke to Perth. Lord, let 
thy presence go with us. I put my trust in thee, hide not thy face from me. 

January 29. In hurry and confusion by the army's marching away. We got an 
alarm at Ardoch, and heard some firing. I recommended myself to God, and was easy, 
being on my duty. When we came to TuUibardine the business was over, and the house 
had surrendered. I supped with the General, and lay aU night at a country house. 

January 31. Marching onward, we got the agreeable news that the Rebels had 
quitted Perth. About six in the evening we marched again, and came to Perth at three 
next morning. It was a cold, but pleasant moonshine night. 

February 3. Finding the Rebels flying before us, I took leave of the army and 
retumed home. Getting great promises of friendship both from the Duke and the General. 
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For an account of this "ceremonial entertainment," see the Scots Courant for January 1716. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS, 1716-172L 



Colonel Blackader's private pursuits - His Speeches in the General Assembly - Is appointed Deputy 
Governor of Stirling Castle - His observations on Legal and Evangelical Preaching - Speech at the Synod of 
Ayr - Ormond's Invasion - Oath of Abjuration enforced - Visiting, amusements, &c. 

THE time from the suppression of the Rebellion, until his appointment as Deputy 
Govemor of Stirling Castle, the Colonel spent in his usual retired manner, enjoying the 
recreations of the country, and the society of his friends. Many of his leisure hours he 
devoted to benevolent purposes, in doing offices of kindness and charity to the poor in his 
neighbourhood, or to the cultivation of his own mind in reading and study, for which he 
had always a predilection. In the Greek and Roman classics he took great delight, and 
had made considerable attainments in several of the branches of Natural Philosophy. The 
General Assembly of this year, to which he was retumed a member, furnished him with 
some occasions of trying his talents as a public speaker; and if we may judge from the 
imperfect specimens he has recorded, his exhibitions in that venerable court do no 
discredit to his rhetorical powers. His oratory seems to have been entirely extempore - 
the unpremeditated expression of those feelings which rose in course of the debate. The 
subjects of discussion have now lost their interest; and the short abstracts of his speeches 
can serve no other purpose than to develop some characteristic features of his mind, when 
called into a new sphere of action. 

April 25. This day kept for thanksgiving by appointment of the synod. God has 
done great things for us, an evil and ill- deserving generation; he has disappointed our 
fears, and broken the power of our enemies. It was not our sword nor our bow, but thy 
right hand that wrought our deliverance; for we saw enough to humble the pride of man. 

May 3. The assembly sat down: Went to church with the Commissioner, and 
heard a good sermon from Acts ix. 30. The King's letter was very kind, and the 
Commissioner made a handsome speech. 

May 5. Sitting on a committee all the aftemoon, seeking council and direction to 
guide me right among the rocks and shelves of debate. Alas! I think there is not the 
spirit of love among us that should be, but a rankling party- spirit, churchmen siding 
themselves too much with state- parties. Lord, subdue passions, envy, pride, self-seeking, 
wrangling; restore peace, love, and unity. 

May 8. This day in the committee of Instructions. There were many proposals 
about redress and representation of grievances. Some were for addressing the King 
alone; others, for addressing the King and Parliament; and a third party for endeavouring 
merely to get their grievances redressed. I said I was willing to go in with the second and 
last of these proposals, if we could fall upon a proper way to do it, but I disagreed with 
the first; for these grievances were now, many of them, enacted into laws, and so it is the 
legislative power alone that must help us; and for us to adress the executive, when it is 
the legislative only that can help us, were the seeking a remedy where it is not to be 
found, and putting a thom in the King's foot, and he gets too many of these. Speaking of 
the Toleration, (which was one of the grievances,) I said it was my opinion, that it was 
not so much the legal toleration that was a grievance, as a connivance at practices beyond 



the law; and that if magistrates in towns, and justices in the country would execute the 
laws as they were impowered to do, and which the Toleration Act did not hinder them 
from doing, then there would be no such abuse or grievance in the toleration itself. For 
instance, I said, in this our capital, where the Assembly sits, there are twelve or fifteen 
Meeting-houses where either the Pretender is prayed for, or King George is not prayed 
for, and where the principles of rebellion are taught. Now the Act does not allow this; 
and if these houses were shut up, as I suppose by law they may and ought to be under 
such circumstances, then the toleration could be no grievance; for I would have liberty, to 
all scrupulous consciences, to worship God in their own way. Upon this, some went out 
and told the Provost of Edinburgh what we were about, as if we were reflecting upon 
him; and he came in immediately and justified himself, which, I told him, I was glad of, 
and that I had given him an opportunity to do it; for I was indeed informed by the best 
authority, that there was an order, directed to the Provost of Edinburgh, come down a 
month ago, for shutting up the Meeting-houses, if they did not pray for the King. 

May 11. In committees, and in the Assembly all this day. In the address to the 
King, congratulating him on the happy ending of the rebellion, and conveying the thanks 
of the Assembly to the officers who had been, under God, instrumental to it, it was 
proposed by some that the Duke of Argyle only should be named. I rose and gave my 
opinion to this purpose. 

MODERATOR. - It may be thought reasonable, that, after having mentioned his 
Grace the Duke of Argyle, with all the honour due to his great merit and eminent 
services, we should, in the next place, do justice to a gentleman and a brave officer, who 
had also deserved well of this country. Moderator, there is not a man within these walls 
has a greater honour and esteem for the Duke of Argyle than I have. I have seen too 
many of his great actions, not to have a just esteem of them. But, Moderator, his Grace 
has such a fund of merit - such a stock of renown, that I am sure neither he nor his fiends 
(as I hope all of us are) will grudge us the doing justice, in the second place, to General 
Cadogan. Moderator, this Gentleman is a sfranger, and for that reason some would 
perhaps grudge him his share in our favour; but for my part, I think he ought, for that 
very reason, to have a stronger claim on our gratitude - to have his merits fuUy and duly 
considered. Moderator, General Cadogan neither affects it, nor does he want to have his 
services recommended to his royal Master, or his merit proclaimed to the world by the 
mouth of a General Assemby. Moderator, Fame has taken care of that. But he is an 
officer who has, of a long time, deserved well of the Protestant interest and alliance 
abroad; and now Providence has put an opportunity in his hand cf deserving well of us; 
and in ours, of being generous and thankful. 

Finding several members proposing others to be named also in our address, I said. 
Moderator, there is, I think, a handsomer way of setting up great merit and great actions 
to light, than by mentioning names or pointing out the man, and that is, by touching the 
bright character of the person, and the circumstances of his exploits, - for example, in the 
Queen's time, when we spoke of a victorious General who had reflected lustre on her 
reign, and made her arms triumphant, - who had curbed the insolence, and reduced the 
exorbitant power of France, nobody needed to name that personage, every man know it 
was the Duke of Marlborough. So in our case, when we speak of the great deliverance 
God has wrought of for us, by defeating the rebels, and frustrating their designs, then we 
all know it was the Duke of Argyle that led on the army to victory; and when we speak of 



reducing the highlands, and restoring peace and tranquillity to the country, we know it 
was General Cadogan had the management of it. And I think this is the best expedient to 
make us unanimous, to name both, if we do name any; for by that it wiU appear, that the 
General Assembly is not actuated by any party spirit, but acting fairly and impartially. 
Whereas, if the Duke alone be named, it may be thought to be done by a faction; but if 
we name General Cadogan also, it wiU be seen to the world, that whoever serves the King 
with fidelity, or deserves well of our country and our church, wiU have a good title to the 
favour and thanks of the General Assembly. 

It was carried to name the Duke alone, and I went cheerfully along with it. I 
know by this I lose the favour of both sides, but I hate to be a tool or a party man. I 
would join with both when they are right, and with none of them when they are wrong. 

May 12. This day came on the affair of Mr. Webster and Mr. Simpson.'^ There 
seems to be much heat and party spirit about it. After some members had delivered their 
opinion, I spoke to this purpose. 

MODERATOR, - We have spent much time upon this business both in the last 
Assembly and in this. We have heard much reasoning about it, or to speak more 
properly, much speaking, and some reasoning; for where reason ends, there passion 
begins; and of that there is no end while there is so much fuel in our breasts to feed it. 
Moderator, if this business be ripe for the Assembly - if Mr. Webster's first Ubel and 
answers to it be prepared by the Committee, and if the last Ubel and answers to it be 
ready for the Assembly, then let us go on to the judging of it, in the name of God, in the 
fear of god, and in the love of truth; for I hope all of us are come here with upright and 
sincere hearts, to defend and maintain truth, and suppress error, but if this affair be not 
yet ripe for the Assembly, why is it so much pressed to come on? It ought to be left with 
the Committeee it was referred to. And I am persuaded. Moderator, it wiU come to this; 
and I am told by several judicious members, that it wiU certainly land there. But, say 
they, it is too soon yet, it is not time yet. Moderator, are we come here without an object, 
to spend our fire upon one another - are we come here to spend our iU humours upon one 
another - are we come here to Ust ourselves under the banners of Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Simpson, with a factious spirit to fight and contend, not for truth but for victory? Or are 
we come here to afford diversion to the town; for it has now become the common street 
talk, come let us go into the Assembly and see sport}"^ Moderator, and are we come to 
this - to make ourselves buffoons and laughing stocks for the public? I am afraid. Sir, it 
may be like the sport that Samson made to the lords of the PhiUstines, puU down the 
house about our ears, rend and divide the church, so that neither we nor our posterity may 
ever see cured. 

Moderator, we caU ourselves a Veneralbe Assembly; it is in every body's mouth. 
The Venerable Assembly. What is it that makes this or any Assembly Venerable? It is 
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This was the noted case of Mr. John Simpson, Professor of Divinity at Glasgow, who was accused of 
teaching and preaching heretical doctrines, for which, by appointment of the Synod of Lothian, he was 
libelled by Mr. James Webster. The Assembly of this year, not having leisure fully to consider the 
erroneous points charged against him, remitted the case for more thorough examination. This intricate 
process agitated the country, and the Supreme Court of the Church, for fourteen or fifteen years. In 1729, 
the Professor was, by a sentence of the Assembly, suspended from preaching and teaching, and all 
exercises of ecclesiastical power or function. Vid. Acts of Ass. Periodical Pamph. 

This practice, it would appear, had become so common and annoying, that the Assembly the following 
year passed an act prohibiting the admission of idle disorderly people who were not concerned. 



not a great company of gentlemen in black coats and bands, and some with grey hairs, 
(and. Moderator, would to God there were more grey hairs among us.) It is not party- 
spirit, passion, heat, or wrangling. Moderator, you know, and can tell better than I, what 
it is that makes an Assembly Venerable. I shall only name two characteristics which I 
find in one of Paul's Epistles - two Hsts, and set the one against the other, the one is called 
the works of the flesh, anger, wrath, malice, hatred, variance, strife, envying, emulation, 
sedition, heresies. To be purged of these. Moderator, will make an Assembly Venerable. 
The other list is the fruit of the Spirit, love, peace, joy, long-suffering, meekness, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, temperance. To be endowed with these will make an 
Assembly Venerable, and answer the end of our coming together to consult for the glory 
of God and the good of the church, as every member binds himself to do in the works of 
his commission. Moderator, Let not the reverend brethren consider the insignificant 
person it comes from; but let every one of us lay our hands on our hearts, and see if it be 
true; and if it be so, then - Pudet hoec opprobria nois et did potuisse et non potuisse 
refelli. If it not be true, I humbly beg the pardon of this Venerable Assembly. 

This speech, I found, was ill taken by some hot, stiff men on both sides; but it was 
approved of, and thought necessary by the more peaceable and moderate. 

May 14. The business of the former day still continuing; some wishing it to 
remain with the Committee, others pushing to bring it to the open Assembly. I said. 
Moderator, by bringing it into court, we shall not only wrong the cause of Mr. W. and 
Mr. S., but what is of infinitely more importance, the cause of truth; for we take it out of 
that way, and out of these hands where it was and will be managed calmly and 
judiciously, and judged fairly and impartially; and we put it into a way where it wiU be 
judged hastily, and I fear precipitately. For, Moderator, if I should judge in it now, I am 
persuaded it would be rashly; for, I must confess, I have not yet received that evidence 
and conviction in the affair as to make me able to judge of it distinctiy, or with accuracy. 
So I propose it be put again into the Committee's hands. Next day when the business was 
to be brought to a conclusion, I made some reflections to this purpose: 

MODERATOR, - Now that this affair is going fi-om us, I would beg leave to 
speak a word to it in concluding. The reverend brethren of this Assembly have shewn a 
commendable zeal against error. Much has been spoken, and well spoken, against 
several errors, particularly against Jesuitism, Socinianism, and Arminianism. For 
Jesuitism, I hope there is no great danger of it, so long as we keep the Pretender from 
the throne of Britain. For Socinianism, I hope there is no great danger of it either, 
especially the grosser part of it. For Arminianism, it is a dangerous error indeed; for it 
saps the foundation of all our religion, by overthrowing the doctrine of free grace, and 
setting up that of free will. It is a dangerous error, because all men are by nature 
Arminians, and the corrupt heart of man naturally falls into Arminian principles; 
therefore, the Ministers of the Church of Scotiand cannot shew too much zeal against it. 
But, Moderator, I would humbly recommend to these reverend ministers, that they would 
shew the same zeal against divisions and all practices tending that way. Let us not be like 
a General or an army that sends out all its sentries one way, and while they are looking 
out sharply that way, the enemy comes and attacks them in a different quarter, where they 
were not expecting, and therefore unprepared. 

Moderator, the ministers of our church are our watchmen; and it is their duty to 
stand upon their watch-tower, and give us warning of our danger, from what quarter 



soever, whether from errors and vice on the one hand, or divisions on the other. 
Moderator, God has of his great mercy preserved this church, since the blessed 
Reformation, from the contagion of error; and I hope, by the vigilance of its pastors, he 
shall still preserve it. But we know that this church shall has been miserably rent and 
distressed, and brought, by divisions, into the utmost confusion. And I think I may, 
without offence, warn the reverend ministers of our church, that the nearest prospect of 
our danger comes from that quarter; for if ministers shall suffer themselves to be divided 
into parties, we may easily foresee, it threatens our ruin. All I shall say more. Moderator, 
is to express my humble hope, that the reverend ministers in this Assembly wiU retum 
home, cheerful and thankful, blessing God for the great deliverances he has wrought for 
us, and not let their spirits be soured or rankled by poring too much upon any grievances 
yet to be redressed. There are, indeed, grievances still, but these, I hope, shall be 
redressed in the due and short time. But though we may have some cause to complain, 
yet, blessed be God, our church is not in danger, and, I trust, never shall be, under the 
happy govemment of our good King, and his Protestant successors. 

This speech was not well taken ty some, and I observed, by those especially who 
have most need to be wamed and put upon their guard against divisions. It was the sore 
heel that cannot be touched. But I have exonered my conscience in giving my testimony 
against heats and discord. 

May 16. The Assembly closed with singing the 122d Psakn. I retumed in safety 
home to Stirling. 

The remainder of this year furnishes few or no incidents in his life worthy of 
particular notice. His time was divided chiefly between the cares of his own family, and 
the calls of friendships or charity which were occasionally made upon him. 

June 16. I was sent for in the moming up to the Castie, to do a good office to a 
gentieman, a prisoner there, who had been taken in the Rebellion. I did it heartily, for as 
to matters of civility, we should heap kindness like coals of fire upon their head. We may 
shew zeal against their cause, and at the same time tendemess and humanity to their 
persons. 

Next year he was nominated Deputy- Govemor of Stirling Castle, an appointment 
which he did not solicit, and which was procured, in consideration for his services in the 
late Rebellion, solely by the interest of those noble friends with whom he had lately lived 
on terms of familiar intimacy. 

(1717,) March 2. This day I got my commission sent me from Edinburgh. Lord, 
fit me for whatever I am called to; I cast all upon thee. Thou knowest I was more afraid 
of the snares and temptations of great posts, than lifted up with the splendour and 
pageantry of them. I went up and intimated my commission. Some were making their 
compliments and wishing me joy, who, I knew, wished me littie joy on the occasion. I 
desire to have the Divine approbation and the testimony of a good conscience, and then I 
need not much value their applause. I feel grateful to those noble persons who have 
honoured me with their friendship. I pray God I may deserve their favours. The best 
way to do this is to discharge well my duty. This is the best court we can pay to all good 
patriots and honest mea 

March 12. I brought up my wife and family to the Castie. I am more concemed 
about the duties of my post, than taken up with the honours of it. 



March 26. Getting the news of a threatened invasion from Sweden. I laid my 
heart open before the Lord, and pleaded my case with him. Here am I posted among 
heaps of rubbish, and bare rocks, and almost defenceless walls, with a weak invalid 
garrison that I am a stranger to. There may be treachery or open mutiny among them. I 
know I have some enemies, and few to ask counsel of. These things look dark to the eye 
of sense and reason. But where sense and reason end, there faith begins. The Lord of 
Hosts, I trust, B on my side. He can make an invalid garrison invincible, - a ruinous and 
dismantled fortress impregnable. Through him we can do valiantly. It is not the Swedes 
or any foreign enemy we need fear. It is our own sins and backsUdings that lay us open 
to the judgements and wrath of heaven. Putting the garrison in order, and providing the 
means of defence. 

May 22. I have now qualified myself by taking the oath of Abjuration, a subject 
which has occasioned much heat and mischief. I desire to take it in ingleness of heart, 
believing that it is a cautionary oath, and that the government has no insnaring design in 
giving it, and that it does not oblige to any thing contrary to the word of God, or to our 
principles. Many do scruple to take it; well, I do not condemn them that have not light to 
take it, nor should they condemn those who have cleamess. Only I must say this, that 
many in their way of managing, raise scruples and objections, both in their own and 
other's consciences, rather than find them there. I see much design and cunning, under a 
pretence of strictness. I do not blame all, for I am persuaded many are upright and 
single-hearted. But artful and designing men always lead astray the simple and honest. 

May 28. This being the King's birth- day, I was much taken up in the solemnities 
of the occasion. I invited the magistrates and officers to a glass of wine in the castle. We 
then went to the cross, and next to the town- house. I drank a good deal, but was nothing 
the worse. I do not justify myself, for there is sin in these things; but it is one of the 
snares that public posts are exposed to. Next day too there was some solemnity, but on a 
less deserving occasion; the restoration of a Prince, (Charles n.) one of the worst that 
ever sat on our throne. But is the restoration of true monarchy that we celebrate. 

June 23. Sabbath. Heard a sermon against legality. It is all very well to wam 
people against legality; but I see there is a party goes too far into the other extreme 
towards Antinorrdanism. I see generally where there are errors in a church, the orthodox 
side, the warm zealous party among them think they can never go far enough from the 
error, and so run themselves over a precipice on the other side. I desire to be found in the 
way of truth, shunning extremes on either hand. I know a pious minister who said, that 
he believed that serious, solid piety and religion have been upon the decline, since there 
has been so great an outcry against legal doctrine. It is not all gold that glitters. I think 
religion is much mistaken by many persons in Scotland, who tithe mint and anise, and 
neglect the weightier matters of the law, righteousness, truth, and sincerity. Lord, remove 
prejudices, and every thing that hinders our spiritual edification.^^ 



"Legal preaching" at that time was so unpopular, as to be almost accounted heresy. Ministers who 
courted the favour of the people, were sometimes weak enough to accommodate their discourses to these 
prejudices, in a ridiculous degree. The Colonel mentions a young preacher, a candidate for one of the 
charges in Stirling, at that time vacant, who gave in so far with the popular strain, as to use this expression 
in his prayers. Lord, save us from the crooked path of morality\ The Colonel's remarks upon this are 
rational and judicious. "Had he said the crooked path of self-righteousness, it would have been right; but I 
never lie to hear ministers especially young men, speak slightingly of morality! But I observe, when a 



July 21. Sabbath. Hearing a stranger, our minister being dead. Lord grant, that 
the mantles of our departed Elijah's may descend on their successors. The town was 
much taken up with his preaching, and would give him a call. But I think it is not a 
minister's preaching alone that makes him a blessing to any place. It is his walk and 
conversation, holy, humble, self- denied. For without these, if he should preach like an 
angel, he wiU not edify or do much good; especially if he be found to be of a worldly, 
factious, designing temper. 

August 13. Going this day for Glasgow. Meeting in the evening with some of my 
good friends, old Stirling acquaintances, who kept me too late. Next day I waited on the 
Duke of Montrose. Dined with him; he was very kind and civil. Staid late and supped 
with him. At my coming away next morning, my kind friends intended to give me a 
public convoy, but I sUpt off very early, and shunned it, for I do not like parade and 
show. 

August 28. Hearing the agreeable news of the great victory Prince Eugene has got 
over the Turks. Lord, tum it to they glory. Thou art dashing the potsherds of the earth 
together - the Turk against Antichrist. May it prepare a way for spreading the truth - for 
the kingdoms of the earth to become the kingdoms of our Lord Jesus Christ. Dry up 
Euphrates, and make a path for the Kings of the East. Make an inroad by the glorious 
light of the gospel into Satan's kingdom - into Mahomet's and Antichrist's kingdoms. Let 
the Captain of our Salvation ride prosperously, his sword girt upon his thigh, going forth 
conquering and to conquer. May all the kings of the earth pay him homage, till the 
uttermost ends of the earth be given him for a possession, and the islands receive his law. 
Amen. 

September 12. This is the day I ought no to forget; one of the great Ebenezer's of 
my life - the siege of Lisle. God delivered and honoured me; he wounded and healed me. 
He gave his angels charge over me in that night - a night much to be remembered by me, 
when heaven and earth seemed to mix, - thunder and lightning from above, - cannons, 
bombs, and firearms round about. Bit my mind was staid on this promise, Isaiah xM. 2. 
When thou walkest through the fire thou shah not be burnt, &c. 

December 19. I was called to a meeting of the Session, Council, Deacons, <fec. 
about calling a minister. As I had reason to think there had been some underhand work, I 
thought it my duty to discharge my conscience, and spoke to this effect: - 

MY LORD, (the Provost being preses,) while we have this matter entire before us, 
and before we be much dipt into it, I would beg, as a well-wisher t) the town of Stirling, 
to give my humble opinion and advice in a general way. AH of us that are concemed in 
it, ought to lay by all prejudice, - all wrong bias and iU humour, and cordially join 
together in calling a faithful Gospel Minister, who may feed us in the integrity of his 
heart, - a man of a peaceable temper, free of all party- spirit, - a man who has no other 
design upon us, but to lead us to Christ. And it is much the interest of this town, at this 
time when people are so ready to be led into parties, to have a man of a healing quiet 
temper, in a word, a man that can say. This is our rejoicing, even the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, we have had our conversation among you. I shall venture to say that the 
gospel never did thrive, and never will, in the hands of a party minister. As to the gift of 

young man sets up for a high-flier, or to gain applause, and a name for strictness among country people, the 
best way to attain his end is, to run down morality and legality." 



preaching, I look upon that to be but a part of his qualifications. We ought to consider his 
conduct and conversation also, for a minister may preach like Paul himself, and by his 
conduct destroy more than he builds up. It was asked, that I should explain myself, if I 
had any insinuations; that the minister they were seeking was not such a man. I said I 
had no insinuations, only I thought we should be very cautious and wary to choose such a 
man as I had described. 

(1718,) January 14. Hearing sermon on the occasion of moderating a call for our 
minister. I came to church with a peaceable, cakn temper, to go along with the call, 
though I have been passive all the while. I complained, however, that I had but little 
opportunity of being acquainted with Mr. M. I had heard him preach, but knew little 
either as to his ministerial or prudential qualifications, to say whether he be fit for this 
place or not; and the town of Stirling know as little. In a matter of this sort, every man 
should be fiiUy persuaded in his own mind, to give his vote with knowledge, 
understanding, and judgment. However he got a very harmonious and unanimous call. I 
thought it better to shew the meekness of a Christian temper, and signed the call with the 
Session. I hope it is a good choice, though rashly gone into by many; and I heartily pray 
God, he may prove a blessing to this place, and to myself in particular. Being appointed 
by the Session, I waited on the Presbytery to desire their concurrence. I said nothing to 
them about my own opinion. I did not think it proper, being there as the mouth of the 
Session. 

January 23. This day visited by some young people from Edinburgh. We had 
coarse, rambling conversation, very unsuitable and unprofitable. I like mirth and 
diversion, but I hate gross, unpoUshed talk. One foolish or vicious person in a company, 
win put the conversation more out of order, than a dozen of polite people will put it right. 
The way of sin is easy and natural to the corrupt heart; the way of virtue and piety is 
harsh and severe to it. Lord pardon, ad cleanse from the filth contracted in such society. 
It could not be helped, but it is a mercy I am not tied to them. 

January 25. Yesterday we had a marriage. There was much mirth and gay 
conversation. We had music, and the young people dancing. I think these amusements 
very allowable on such occasions, while they are kept within the bounds of decency. My 
own temper is cheerful, but not frolicsome. The diversion, as usual, continued till late; 
and this day was also spent in mirth and jovial conversation. I stole from the company in 
the intervals to recollect myself, for I cannot long bear too light conversation, or too great 
jollity. Being Saturday, we dismissed the music early, and had family exercise. 

February 1. The day spent quietiy; but we supped abroad at night, which is the 
first time we have done so, I think these four years, since we came to Stirling. I do not 
like the practice; for it puts my family out of order, and unfits us for private duty. 

These extracts make it appear with what regularity and habitual reverence he was 
accustomed to maintain his intercourse with the Father of Spirits. Amidst the 
ceremonious cares of hospitality, or the levities of public company, he could steal a 
moment to offer up a pious thought, and rally his scattered mediations. Family devotion 
was a part of religion which he cultivated at all times, and under all circumstances in his 
own house. He acted at once as the priest and the father of his family. Whether alone or 
in company, (and he was seldom without visitors,) this duty was never neglected. When 
he officiated himself, he usually read a sermon; if a clergyman happened to be present, he 



was requested to offer prayers, which were sometimes preceded by an extempore lecture 
on some passage of Scripture. 

February 18. This day I was betrayed into a fit of passion, for which I do not 
justify myself, though I had the right on my side. It was at my servants, who were 
colluding together with lies to deceive me, which I discovered, and could not bear, but 
gave them a sharp rebuke as they deserved. O Lord, pardon wherein I exceeded, for the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. There is too much self even in our 
anger, and our zeal against sin. We know not what spirit we are of; there is much fuel 
within, which would soon break out if left to ourselves. Every one of us carries about 
with him, as it were, a barrel of gun- powder, and a lighted match to kindle it. 

March 15. Busy all the forenoon, and troubled about rectifying disorders and 
abuses in the garrison, whereby it is likely I wiU get the character of being severe. But I 
see men will not do their duty without discipline and authority. Lord, do thou direct me 
to do my duty, and carry aright, avoiding all extremes. 

April 1. Being appointed a member to the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, I took 
joumey yesterday and came to the Synod at Ayr. I observed a stiff and fiery spirit got in 
among them. Lord, rebuke their spirit; heal cur distempers and plagues; restore the spirit 
of love, charity, and meekness. 

April 2. There was sad work this day in the Synod. Mr. Anderson gave in a 
violent Hbel against the ministers of Glasgow. ^"^ There was much wrangling and 
contention on both sides. A healing overture was proposed, but t displeased both parties, 
and both protested.. Next day we could not come to an agreement, and nothing but 
voting could bring the matter to a decision, when my opinion was asked, I said, 

MODERATOR, - I have not inclined to speak upon this subject all this while; 
now I shall give my mind freely upon the whole. This debate is between two parties, 
which I am sorry should be contending parties, and which should never be at variance, 
viz. the ministers and the people of a city. I see the business has been managed on both 
sides with much cross, ill humour. Both have committed faults; a great ferment has been 
raised, and a great fire kindled. It is not now so much our business to ask how it has been 
raised and fanned, as to lend a charitable hand to allay aid extinguish it. So the question 
comes, in short, to this. Whether it will be more for the glory of God, the peace, unity, 
and comfort of the town of Glasgow, to translate Mr. Anderson there? I humbly think it 
will not; for. Moderator, how fit soever Mr. Anderson may have been before, and at the 
call, to be a minister there, and I shall not question his fitness then; yet now as the case 
stands, I think there is not a man in Scotland more unfit to be a minister in Glasgow than 
he. He is disqualified by his peculiar circumstances; for, being the occasion of so much 
division, and the bone of contention there, is there any chance, and likelihood, that he 
win ever be the cement of union? It must be a strong faith that can believe it. 

And, Moderator, his conduct in all this affair gives us no reason to think that he 
win ever become a bond of unity. For at the beginning of the affair when he got his call. 



Mr. Anderson was minister at Dumbarton, and figured much in the controversies of his time. He wrote 
with great virulence against Prelacy and the Liturgy; and was answered with equal scurrility by Mr. Calder, 
an Episcopal minister in Edinburgh. His call to Glasgow was favoured by many of the citizens and 
burgesses, but opposed by the clergy and University; and it was in answer to their complaints against him 
that he appeared at the Synod of Ayr. One of his opponents observed, "Why should the peace of the church 
be broken by one man? Let Jonah be thrown into the deep, and the storm shall be calm" - "No," replied 
another, "let him rather be sent to the city to preach repentance." - Vid. Pamphlets on the Subject. 



and saw a division arising about him, he had acted with a Christian spirit if he had come 
or written to the magistrates, GENTLEMEN, - I thank you for the honour you have done 
me, in calling me to be one of your ministers, but I will not sow dissensions among you, I 
desire you to drop it. But instead of this, he sits within ten miles of Glasgow, and fans, 
and throws fuel into the flame; I mean his letter to the parish. Moderator, wherein, if I 
have any knowledge of religion, there is nothing written of a Christian temper, or a 
Gospel spirit, I see little else but banter, satyr, and burlesque. Moderator, my humble 
opinion is this: This Reverend Synod is the common father both of the ministers and the 
people of Glasgow. I think you should give them your charitable advice, and teU them 
freely. - Gentlemen, your minds are heated; in your present ferment you are not fit to 
choose a minister. A man in a fever is not fit to choose what is good for him. TeU them 
to lay down these irascible passions of anger, malice, envy, back-biting, &c., and let their 
spirits cool, and then let them join heart and hand together, and choose a faithful, pious, 
peaceable, gospel minister; a man far from party- spirit, for I wiU venture to say, the 
gospel never did, and never wiU thrive in the hands of a party- man. Advise them to 
choose a man who has no other end in view, but to lead them to Christ; in a word, a man 
that can say on his admission, / determine to know nothing among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified; and the close of his ministry can say with the Apostle, This is our 
rejoicing, even the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God we have had our conversation among you. 
And, Moderator, if they wiU choose such a man, assure them in your Master's name, that 
they shall have the blessing of God with him, they shall have peace, unity, and happiness 
with him; and if they do not choose such, they can expect nothing but strife and 
contention; and I cannot but say, as the case now stands, and from the debates I have 
heard, that the translating of Mr. Anderson to Glasgow must be productive of the worst 
consequences. For these reasons I am against his translation. 

It was carried in the affirmative by a great majority, though it is not likely that he 
who so virulently libelled the ministers of Glasgow, wiU be fit to be a colleague with 
them. I left Ayr, and retumed home to Stirling. 

April 28. This has been a remarkable day to me; a merciful deliverance. 
Returning with some friends from a marriage- visit in the country, my horse threw me at a 
place where there was an ill step. All my face was sadly bruised and cut, but no bones 
broken. I was taken up senseless and carried into a house. There was much mercy in all 
this, for when my horse threw me, my foot stuck in the stirrup; and though my horse be 
very hot and fiery, yet he stood still til a servant came up and helped me. But they teU me 
that the horse was vicious, and offered to strike at me when I was lying on the ground. 
There is a great cut just beneath my eye, but the sight is mercifully preserved. I got a 
surgeon immediately, who took care of me; and next day got home in a chaise to Stirling. 
It was the beginning of June before I got completely recovered. 

June 15. Sabbath. Serious in hearing. We have four exercises here on the 
Sabbath, and we had four different ministers; some expressing things one way, some 
another, yea, in seeming opposition to each other. These views, I confess, stumble me. 
Some that are called legal preachers, are blamed for leaning too much to the Arminian 
side; while others that call themselves evangelical, perhaps go too far to the Antinomian 
side. Lord, teach me thyself, for I dare not trust impUcitiy to any man. Lead me in the 
way I should go. The righteousness of Christ is the only foundation; it is through his 



strength alone that we can do any thing; but yet I would have the necessity of these duties 
pressed, Crucify the flesh, Mortify your members, Pluck out the right eye, &c. These are 
all spoken imperatively, and not in a passive style. Let your lusts be mortified, &c. In 
short, I would have us as active and diligent in mortifying our lusts as if we could do it 
ourselves, and as if heaven were to be gained by it; and yet at the same time to believe 
that it is Christ must work in us both to will aid to do; and that we cannot mortify one 
vain thought of ourselves; it is the spirit of God and the power of his grace must do it; 
and to confess when we have done all we are but unprofitable servants. It is hard, I 
know, to do duties and not to rest some Uttie upon them; but I desire to throw all away as 
to justification and acceptance, which must come through the righteousness of Christ 
alone. In the evening the whole congregation were disobliged by setting up a young 
preacher. Help us all to take the beam out of our own eye, and to look more into our own 
breasts, and we will be the more gentie to the faults and failings of others. 

July 15. Busy all day preparing for a visit from the Lord Rothes, Govemor of the 
Castle, and other great company. I rode out in the aftemoon and met him near AUoa, but 
came home before him that I might receive him at the Castie with all the honours. We 
had much company supping, and sat pretty late, but I hope without offence, though I will 
not justify myself. Next day we reviewed the garrison, and after dinner rode to Sheriff- 
muir. I had a distinct view and idea of the battie from my Lord, who was present and 
behaved very gaUantiy. Not unto us, but unto Thee be the glory of the day. The pride of 
man was stained on both sides. 

July 23. This day our friends left us. 

September 30. This day travelling to Leslie to visit Lord Rothes. Serene temper; 
for I am never in a better frame than when riding. We came there to dinner; cheerful 
company, and in the evening went out to diversion. I was invited at night to play, but 
shunned it. Next day we spent the forenoon in the bowling-green. In the evening when 
the company went to play, I got a book and read beside them. 

October 2. This was a very bad day, which kept us within doors. We were 
sufficiently diverted by music. In the evening when the company went to play, I was 
more tempted than before, but got it shifted, and took a book and read till supper. We sat 
late as usual, but Uttie drinking. This is rather an irregular way of living, and no friend to 
religion. I met with great Hndness and civility. It is thou, O Lord, who givest me favour 
in the sight of any man. 

October 13. At home writing letters; but perhaps shewing too much teeth in 
them. I should not be severe to others faults, as knowing I have many of my own. But I 
desire to have no resentment in my heart, though I do express myself sharply to correct 
their faults. Lord, give a meek and quiet spirit. 

November 30. Sabbath. Serious in hearing, and desiring to be purged of all 
prejudices. Yet, alas! pestered with impertinent thoughts, though serious between hands. 
Ministers have leamed me now to hear with a critical ear, sifting and examining every 
thing I hear, perhaps too nicely; for now there are new plans and new schemes; but I am 
for the good old way. Many study vanity and applause, with a Pharisaical Stand by, I am 
holier than thou. Lord, teach me what is right. 

December 13. Rode out upon an express from my Lord Rothes, to dine with him 
and others at a gentieman's house. There was cheerful company and diversion in the 
evening. I was only a spectator; but though I appear grave and sober on these occasions. 



my heart tells me I am in as great danger of temptation as any of them. We sat late, but 
innocent diverting conversation, and no insobriety. My advice was asked about certain 
affairs, which I gave. Lord, thou orderest all well that concerns me. 

April 22. Visiting and using freedom in telling my mind freely to a minister in 
some points of doctrine and practice. I desire to be always under deep impressions, that it 
is only by grace I stand; and that without it I can do nothing; and that it is in Christ alone, 
and by his righteousness that I can be accepted. None in the world have more reason to 
exalt free grace than I have, or to be more humble. 

(1719,) January 1. Lord, give me grace to spend my time better now that I am 
descending into the vale of years. Teach me to number my days that I may apply my 
heart to wisdom. I have not been faithful as I should have been, in witnessing against sin. 
Lord, pardon and give me more zeal for thy service. On this occasion I desire to take 
shame, and be humbled before thee, and flee to the covert of blood. Help me to employ 
Christ freely, and to rejoice in pardoning mercy. 

Janurary 16. Agreeably diverted all day, getting home a parcel of fine books, 
maps, globes, &c. We are apt to exceed in every thing; I was new-fangled about them, 
and spent two or three days among them. I reckon it one of the most innocent 
amusements. 

April 18. Getting another alarm about the invasion, and that it is likely to fall 
upon us. If thou. Lord, plead not a controversy with us, we need not fear enemies. It is 
our sins and provocations that should make us tremble. Busily employed in the Castle 
ordering things for our defence. But, alas! what signifies aU this if the Lord watch not the 
garrison. If he appoint salvation for walls and bulwarks to us, we need not fear the whole 
Spanish army. 

This projected invasion was another continental scheme in favour of the 
Pretender. It was headed by the Duke of Ormond, who set sail from Cadiz with an 
armament of ten ships of war, having on board 6000 regular troops, and arms for 12,0000 
more. The King was apprised of these preparations against his crown and govemment, 
by the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France, who offered him at the same time twenty 
battalions for his service. Additional forces were raised at home, and foreign auxiliaries 
called in from abroad; 2000 men were brought from Holland, and six battalions from the 
Austrian Netherlands. Ormond's expedition suffered the fate of the Invincible Armada. 
The fleet was entirely dispersed by a violent storm off Cape Finesterre, except three 
frigates which landed in Scotland with about 300 Spaniards, under the Earls Marshal, 
Seaforth, and other Jacobite chiefs. They were joined by a small body of disaffected 
Highlanders, and took possession of some fortresses. But they were soon routed by 
General Wightman at the Pass of Glenshiel; the Highlanders dispersing to their hiUs, and 
the Spaniards surrendering themselves prisoners of war. 

April 24. Getting the good news this day of our enemies being scattered. 
Providence has long appeared in a signal manner for us, disappointing the plots of 
designing me; and does more for us than we can do for ourselves. O that his goodness 
might lead us to repentance. Help us to look to thee, to take refuge under the shadow of 
thy wings. 

April 29. This day set apart for fasting and humiliation. We go about the outward 
duty, but, alas! there is little of the spirit of repentance in us. It is not the bowing down 
our heads as a bulrush for a day, but a confessing and forsaking of sin, every one smiting 



upon his breast, and saying, What have I done? It is only a day of thy power that can do 
this. Lord, melt down our hard hearts, and fill them with evangelical sorrow, that we may 
look upon him whom we have pierced, and mom. Pour out the spirit of grace and 
supplication upon all people. This would be stronger defence against our enemies than 
weapons of war or the strength of rocks. We have got a further confirmation of the 
dispersion of the Spanish fleet. Thou breakest the ships of Tarshish with thy east wind; 
thou puttest a hook in their nostrils and tumest them by the way they came; and we have 
no more to do but to be stiU, and know that thou art God. Be thou exalted among the 
heathen; be thou exalted in aU the earth. 

June 4. We have got a detachment of foreigners in the Castle. I paid a visit to the 
Swiss Colonel in the morning. They are a very civil people. 

June 17. We have got the new of a victory in the North (at Glenshiel.) O, we 
admire the goodness of God who deals so mercifully with a wicked unthankful 
generation - who compasses us about with deliverance when we might expect wrath aid 
judgement. 

June 26. Sabbath. At night the minister and good company supping with us. 
Alas! the best are but men. There was cross humour and resentment breaking out in one, 
who, I dare say, has much grace, yet he was not sensible of it. Corruption shewing itself 
strong; even these very failings he was ridiculing and running down in another, were just 
his own, which every body but himself saw plainly to be his own predominants; and yet 
he is a clear-sighted man in every thing else. O, what is man! no wonder we weak 
confused Christians know not ourselves, nor see our own failings, when wise men are so 
ignorant of theirs. AU flesh is grass. 

October 8. Rode out in the morning to pay a visit in the country. The gentleman 
not being at home, I went tvo rmles farther, and there met with a providence that affected 
me very much; and acquaintance of mine seemingly dying, both to her own and others 
apprehension. Yet she was in the greatest serenity and composure, yea, spiritual rapture, 
rejoicing to die, and sorry to Uve. I staid some hours with her, and joined in 
conversation, confirming her in that frame of joy, believing it to be well-founded, and 
prayed with her. I came away both melancholy and joyful upon different accounts. 
There was company with us at night, and perhaps I went too far in holding out the things 
I had seen through the day, to some that may be were strangers to religion. I am weak. 
Lord pardon. 

November 3. This is a new charge laid on me, a Justice of the Peace. Lord, give 
grace to discharge the duties of it, singly with an eye to thy glory, the suppression of vice, 
and encouragement of virtue, &c. Every post has its duties and burdens. Lord, keep me 
from the snares there may be in it. Thou knowest I had rather want the honour than be 
exposed to the snares of any post. Give grace to act so as I may have the Divine 
approbation and the testimony of a good conscience. I have again qualified by taking the 
oaths of abjuration and of allegiance, &c. I desire to swear in the integrity of my heart, 
being satisfied of the lawfulness of them. Lord, give grace to perform. 

December 31. I bless thee, O Lord, for another year. The mercies of this year, as 
of all I have gone through, are great, yea, innumerable. A peaceable and quiet habitation, 
goodness and mercy following me aU my days. O that thou wouldest quicken and revive 
me, and give supplies of grace as thou doest of aU outward comforts. Well may I at the 
end of this year as of the rest say. Hitherto the Lord has helped. 



(1720,) January 8. There is an order come down to put the laws in execution 
against ministers that do not qualify by taking the Abjuration oath. Lord, tum all to thy 
honour and glory; give light and counsel. If they be upright and single in the matter, aid 
have nothing but the glory of God before their eyes, the better for them; if otherwise, so 
much the worse, both for us and them. For my part I see nothing in the oath now, but 
what every Presbyterian ought to take cheerfully - every Protestant, and every Revolution 
man; for it is now a plain oath, swearing allegiance to the best of Kings, and abjuring the 
restless Pretender. Finding some of the ministers refuse, I thought it my duty to go down 
and speak my mind freely to them about the matter. I first offered my services as a 
Justice of the Peace to our minister, to qualify him in case he would yet come in; then I 
spoke to him as an Elder, to put his ministry - the charge of so many thousand souls - and 
the flock over which the Holy ghost had made him overseer, in one balance; and to put 
his metaphysical objections in the other, and see which has most weight; and if he could 
appeal to his Master that this is a righteous cause - that he dare not, in conscience, swear 
allegiance to a Protestant Prince - and dare not abjure a Popish Pretender, and if he could 
lay the stress of his suffering and his ministry on that point. Lord, send forth thy truth to 
lead and guide us, and in that purest light of thine, let us clearly see light. 

January 20. This day our minister and another spoke to me from the brethren 
who scrupled to swear, desiring that I would write in their favour to the Duke of 
Roxburgh, &c. which I readily consented to do. Then we fell into debate about the oath; 
I was perhaps too harsh, yet I hought myself obliged in duty to speak freely, and to tell 
them that they were strengthening the hands of the Jacobites, and weakening the hands of 
the well- affected. 

April 4. Busied all day about money concems. Getting more of the world into 
my hands. O Lord, guide and direct. I believe it is thy blessing alone that makes rich; 
give me a token for good, that thou wilt add no sorrow with it. Take my heart off the 
world, and keep the world out of my heart. It was Providence brought this occasion in 
my way; I desire not to be rich. Lord dispose of me, and what thou givest me, for thy 
glory, and my own good. I am but a chamberlain, a trustee; pass it though my hands, to 
whom thou pleasest to give it. Enlarge my heart, as thou enlargest my estate; fiU it with 
love to thee, and charity to thine, - the poor - the widow, and the fatherless. I would 
follow Jacob's example and vow. Gen. xxviii. 20-22. I have good reason; for the Lord 
has been with me, and kept me in all the way I have gone - through battles, sieges, and 
dangers these thirty years by- gone. He has given me not only bread and raiment, but 
riches and honours in abundance. He has brought me again to my father's land in peace. 
He has enlarged my steps, and set my feet upon a rock. I desire then to say with the 
patriarch Jacob, The Lord has been my God; and of all thou hast given me, I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee. 

July 3. Sabbath; heard a young man preach. I do not like this new fashion of 
preaching. I like a good style of language; but I would have a sermon take me by the 
heart, and not by the ears. 

July 26. Went to Edinburgh to wait on the Duke of Roxburgh. Came in safe in 
the evening. There is something in a great town that destroys that serenity of mind that 
one has in the country. Here all are humming like bees; sharping upon one another; no 
idea of innocence. Living in a town is a perfect hurry and confusion. Waited upon the 



Duke. It is the goodness of God that gives me favour in the sight of great men, and not 
skill or dexterity of my own. The more he raises me, may I be the more humble. 

July 31. Went with his Grace to church, and heard a good sermon. Dined with 
him; and took the opportunity to recommend to him some persons, the widow and 
oppressed. It is the greatest privilege of the favour of great men to use it in doing good. 
Aftemoon with him at church again. 

August 1. Taking leave of the Duke this morning. Busy using my interest, with 
people in power, for those that need protection and favour. There is a pleasure in doing 
good, and being serviceable to mankind, especially good people. 

August 4. Returning home. Serene thankful temper; sitting alone in the chariot. 
Mercy and goodness foUows me aU the days of my Ufe. I thought with myself, I am now 
the last of my father's family, bom after my father was thmst out of his church, in 
destitute circumstances.. Now God has heaped riches and honours upon me. I see the 
children of Providence are better carried through and seen to, than the children of 
inheritance. Thou art the portion of my inheritance, and of my cup. Truly the Unes have 
fallen to me in pleasant places. 

August 11. This morning we were visited by the Duke of Argyle. I waited upon 
his Grace; he was very civil aid courteous. In the aftemoon the Duchess came up to the 
Castle. I shewed her aU the civility that lay in my power, and she was sensible of it. 
What am I, O Lord, and what is my father's house, that thou givest me such honour. 
Thou raisest up the poor from the dung- hill, to set him with princes. At night I waited 
again on the Duke; I pressed him to give the parole and orders, but he refused. He went 
away early next morning. I gave him eleven guns; so I hope I have not omitted any part 
of my duty. 

September 1. Went on a visit to Leslie- House. Diverted with innocent country 
recreations. 

September 10. The Duke of Roxburgh joined us to-day. We had cheerful 
conversation, but sat late. There are many temptations in greatness, and great men's 
company; though I must say I saw nothing but sobriety and modesty. Indeed I find the 
greatest quality always the politest. 

September 12. Went out in the morning with the Duke and other gentlemen a 
fowling, and got good sport; then went up to the top of the Lomond hiUs, and had a fine 
view of the country. Came home, where a splendid entertainment was prepared; at night 
there was music and dancing, and the young people very merry. I laid a restraint upon 
myself for fear of going too far, and joined but little, only so as not to shew morseness or 
ill-breeding. We sat late, but the conversation was innocent, and no drinking but as we 
pleased. However, much time is spent; which I dare not justify. In aU things we offend. 

September 20. We came home to Stirling. 

October 2. In the house of mourning; and at a funeral. The righteous man 
perisheth, and none layeth it to heart. I was concerned for the person - he was an honest 
man. Obliged to comply with that foolish custom of dirgee after the burial; and much 
idle, vain conversation, unsuitable to the day, and to the occasion; and though there was 
four ministers there, yet there was no help for it, where there is a promiscuous 
omnigathering of idle graceless people. 



The death of another friend in Edinburgh, Mr. Balderstone, affected him also very 
much. The following is consolatory letter he addressed to Mrs. Balderstone on the 
moumful occasion. 

Stirling Castle, Dec. 5. 1720. 

The account of your dear husband's death was a surprise to us, having never heard 
of his illness. Probably it might have been so to yourself, and thus the stroke the heavier; 
but even in that case you must with Aaron hold your peace. His God hath done it; and 
whatever nearness to himself he pleases to admit any of his own to, yet he always 
reserves a liberty to himself, in the midst of the greatest familiarity, to shew some strokes 
of sovereignty, and he is not bound to reveal to us either what he is about to do with us, 
or the reasons of it, at the time. EUsha was a man who lived near God, and in much 
favour with him, yet he says. Let her alone, for her soul is vexed within her, and the Lord 
hath hid it from me, and hath not told me. God hath not given us absolute promises about 
temporal things, so neither should our faith go out peremptorily about them: but you 
have an absolute promise, that all things shall work together for good to them that love 
him. You may take that, and I hope you find already in your sweet experience, that this 
bitter cup has that blessed effect. 

But what I write of your surprise is mere guessing, for perhaps, as by his 
indisposition before, you got outward warning, so it may be you got some notice and 
intimations of it also upon your own spirit; but whether the one way or the other, be 
persuaded the way God has taken is the best for you. You need not doubt of mine and 
my wife's tender sympathy with you; but indeed, I almost thought it needless for me to 
trouble you on this sad occasion, or to offer any thing for your comfort: for you must go 
to the fountain of all comfort for that, and you live nearer the fountain-head than I do. 
You have also many dear and worthy friends about you, through whose hands the divine 
consolations are more likely to be communicated than by mine; but the long and intimate 
friendship between us, prevails with me to throw in my mite among others. Your own 
melancholy will make you ready to pore too much on the dark side of the providence, but 
allow me to tum up another side of it, which is brighter; you have reason to be very 
thankful, and even to think with pleasure, that you have long enjoyed one of the best of 
husbands, with whom you have lived easy and comfortably as true yoke- fellows, and 
helps meet for one another, as heirs of the grace of Ufe, strengthening one another's hands 
in the way of God; and in that good way you have led one another by the hand, even to 
the verge of Ufe, to a good old age; and if he has got the start of you, and stepped in 
before you, why should you grudge at that? you are fast following, and will not be very 
long behind him; and this sharp providence will, through grace, wean you more from the 
world, make you sojourn in it as a stranger, and finding nothing in it to set your heart 
much upon, your affections will be more set upon the things that are above, where Jesus 
Christ is; and so by this sharp trial, you will be made more meet to be a partaker of that 
inheritance of the saints in light; and being made meet, you will desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ, where your heart and treasure is, and will, as a shock of com fuUy 
ripe, fall into the grave. The time is but short in this valley of tears; joy will come in the 
morning, and faith, at one view, can soon look over the few days or years of sorrow that 
are before you in time, into that fulness of joy that is in his presence, and those rivers of 
pleasure that are at his right hand for evermore; but as I said before, you are more capable 



of practising than I am to shew it you, and when, I hope, you have such access to the 
fountain of comfort yourself, you need it not from my hands. Yours, &c. J.B. 

To Mrs. Balderston, Edinburgh. 

(1721,) January 6. Writing most part of the day about business, and in 
recommendations of one who, I believe, is wronged. There is a great pleasure in doing 
good offices to them that stand in need of us. Lord, give me more of this humour, kind, 
tender, and compassionate disposition to all fellow- creatures; especially to the members 
of Christ, to shew I am a member of the same body. Company in the evening, and a 
temptation laid in my way, but I escaped it. I bless the Lord who gives me so much of a 
meek and quiet spirit, as to slight little injuries, and stiffle resentment. This is grace, for I 
have strong irascible appetites. 

January 16. Getting an account of a disagreeable affair in the town; sin and 
villainy, which I think myself concemed to pursue, and get punished. I desire. Lord, to 
let thy glory be my chief aim in every thing. Give us zeal and boldness for thee, that 
iniquity may be ashamed, and stop its mouth. I went next day to the Justice- of- Peace 
court, and told my mind very freely against Jacobitism, and stood up for the ministers. I 
spoke to the Magisti-ates to this effect: - GENTLEMEN, I believe you are satisfied that 
the libel is proven, and more than what was libelled. I believe you are fully convinced of 
the wicked designs of this man; designs of mischief, yea, I may say cf murder, as appears 
by the probation, where he says he would venture to lose his life for it; that is, to be 
hanged for killing her. You see also his implacable hatred and malice against one of the 
ministers of this place, by his cursing and way- laying Hm - a pious godly man who never 
gave him any provocation - who never offended him, except he took it for an offence, 
when the minister, from the pulpit, reproves fornication and drunkenness. The same 
spirit that carried him out to an unnatural rebellion, led him to curse and revile the 
minister; and the same spirit that made him curse his minister, would also lead him, if he 
had opportunity, to imbrue his hands in his blood. It is the same spirit that runs through 
all. 

Now Gentiemen, I, as having the honour to command, at present, his Majesty's 
Castie here, require satisfaction for the injury done to a family belonging to one of the 
King's soldiers. Next, as Justice of the Peace, I demand security and protection for the 
ministers of the place; and that wcked men, if the fear of God will not restrain them, the 
fear of punishment may. Gentiemen, I am very thankful, and I may say in the name of 
the town of Stirling, we are very thankful, that we have magistrates who will make it a 
conscience to do their duty - magistrates, who answer the end of their institution, to be a 
terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well. Now this is just what we demand 
of you, that you wiU tie up this wicked man's hands, and oblige him to give security for 
his good behaviour, under such a penalty, that he may be afraid of ever committing the 
like crimes. 

The magistrates gave sentence accordingly to this effect, and he was committed to 
prison. I bless the Lord that vice is checked, and gets not leave to triumph, (though it 
prevails too much,) and that iniquity is put to shame, and hides its face before authority. 

February 1. Hearing sermon, and the ministers dining with us. Went out with 
them afterward to meet with a man who pretends to the spirit of prophecy; but he would 
not speak to them. I took upon me to examine his pretensions a littie. I believe he may 



be a good man, but weak, and perhaps not solid. The ministers have gone too far in it, 
and made too much noise; I wish religion do not suffer. 

March 9. Going to the country to see an acquaintance who is ill; and O, we got a 
preaching there, humbling and edifying; seeing a poor man in miserable circumstances, 
dying in appearance, yet no sense of his condition, his mind filled with vanity and the 
world. Lord, pluck him as a brand from the burning, out of the jaws of hell and Satan; 
make him a monumnet of rich, free, efficacious grace. Let thy glory be exalted in 
redeeming and conquering such a soul from the power of sin and Satan. I was going to 
speak with him, and speak freely, and I had a great check afterwards that I did not. If the 
Lord give me another opportunity, I beg grace to be faithful to his poor soul. 

June 18. Sabbath. Having sermon from a weak man; better have pity than 
prejudice on such occasions. Lord, quicken and revive, for without the influences of thy 
Spirit, neither law nor gospel wiU do the business. It must be a day of thy power. The 
minister supped with us. I had a check for being too rash in an expression concerning a 
person. Perhaps it was true, but it was uncharitable, and rash in me to say it. 

June 28. The fast before the sacrament. Watching over my own heart, and 
against self- righteousness or self-working. I desire to come straight to Christ; I must 
have all from him of his free grace in the way of believing. Hearing two sermons in the 
forenoon; the last rather dead, and looking like legal work. I find I have much 
corruption, strong lusts and passions that war against the soul. I desire to come 
immediately to Christ, to get my heart filled with love to him, mixed with sorrow for sin - 
to come to him as a Prince and Saviour exalted to give repentance and remission of sin. 
This is the frame I would be at. I have many things upon my heart, many complaints, 
many plagues, much wrong. I would come to Christ to plead that promise, /, even I, am 
he that pardoneth your iniquities. But, alas! I find not only a weakness and want of 
preparation, but a backwardness and unwillingness. 

July 1. The Preparation. Hearing much of the bve of God in Christ to sinners. 
He that spared not his own Son, &c. O this hard heart of mine that is not melted down 
and warmed with such love! O blessed Jesus, commend thyself to my soul; make thyself 
precious. I desire to embrace him in his fiiU and free offer; and to go to the well-ordered 
convenant. I have many complaints of myself, deadness, formality, backsliding, falling 
from my first love, earthly mind, cormption strong, grace weak. What should I do with 
all these? Fruitless complaints wiU not help me. O then let me go straight to Christ; he is 
the Ufe; he gives repentance and remission of sin; he washes us in his blood; he heals our 
backsUdings, and loves us freely; he subdues our lusts; he is our righteousness and 
sanctification; he is all, and must do all for us and in us. 

July 2. Sabbath. I cannot say my irame is lively, but I desire to act faith on 
Christ, to lay myself down at his door as a needy beggar. O to hunger and thirst after 
him! I would think that a good frame. May a sense of my need, sin, and guilt, chase me 
to Christ. The things I named before, stiU heavy on my heart; O to get them removed! 
not in a legal, but in a gospel way; by Christ, and not by working; yet I must not be idle. 
Serious in communicating, ejaculations, breathings of faith and love, God in my thoughts, 
my heart in heaven. O that such a holy frame were the native element of my soul! Let 
thy Spirit dwell in me for this is all I desire. 



July 3. Thanksgiving. Serious in hearing. I have taken the cup of salvation in my 
hand. I hope I have also taken Christ and all his salvation. May my soul feed and rest 
upon him as my portion for ever. 

July 9. Another death in the garrison; three within these few months. I was called 
up at three in the morning to see the dying person. I spoke to him, but, alas! I found not 
those impressions deep enough on my own spirit that I seemed to press home upon him; 
and I was grieved they made so little impression on him, through ignorance and stupidity. 
I ordered a military funeral for him. Lord, fit us aU for our change. Thou art caUing 
away the old men in this garrison pretty fast. Give us that inheritances which is 
incorruptible and passeth not away. 

August 14. At home aU day writing letters. My talent lies perhaps too much in 
writing facetious letters of wit, humour, and jest.. We should have a check upon 
ourselves in aU things, even in those pleasures we think innocent; for though they may be 
innocent in their nature, they may become faulty by excess. Even our diversions should 
be seasoned with salt; the salt of grace rather than that of wit. 

December 25. Christmas. I am not for observing of hoUdays; yet I think I was not Ul 
employed this morning when I awakened, in thinking on these passage about our 
Saviour's birth. Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, Christ the Lord. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, Glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good-well to men. I thought it no superstition 
in meditating on these things. I see no command for the keeping of this day, yet I have 
no zeal against those who keep it reUgiously. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCLUSION, 1722-1729. 



Remarks on the last years of the Colonel's life - Death of particular friends, his Brother, Lord Rothes, &c. - 
His opinions on Preachers and Professors of Religion - His endeavours to get crimes punished and 
suppressed - Death of his Father-in-law - Close of the Diary - His death and Character. 

AS the latter years of the Colonel's life were not distinguished by any 
extraordinary events, it will be unnecessary to prolong the subject by multiplied extracts. 
Confined as he was within the narrow precincts of his office, and the limited circle of his 
Mends, his character had less room to display itself in a manner sufficiently striking and 
diversified to command general interest. But though the concluding periods of his history 
be less checquered and eventful, still it was marked by the same tokens of divine care, 
and furnishes instructive incidents worthy of being recorded. 

To him, the most retired situation - the most tranquil season, had its memorable 
occurrences. Every day afforded to his mind matter of useful observation; Every month 
had its calendar of mercies; every providence was noted in his joumal, and thereby more 
deeply imprinted on the tablet of his memory. But the uniformity of his experiences had, 
in course of time, communicated a similar uniformity to his thoughts and expressions; 
and it is for this cause that his pious reflections have occasionally been omitted, as 
tending to fatigue the mind with needless repetitions. The same reason wiU apply to the 
remaining extracts, which are selected purposely of a desultory and miscellaneous kind, 
so as to exhibit his character under various shades of colouring. This explanation wiU 
obviate the supposition, which otherwise might have occurred, that the Writer of the 
Diary had become less devout, as if ease and prosperity, dangerous enemies to religion, 
had betrayed him into carelessness and security, or weaned his affections away from the 
things that belong to his everlasting peace, into a criminal conformity with the world. 

As he advanced in years, he began to experience, in the loss of friends and 
relatives, some of those calamities and privations to which old age is necessarily exposed. 
He lived to witness the departure of many of his early acquaintances, and sveral of his 
distinguished patrons, among whom he records with much feeling, Marlborough, and the 
Earl of Rothes, his Fort-Govemor. Of Lord Rothes' death, he has given a most tender and 
impressive description; a favour which, it is much to be regretted, none of his own Mends 
did for himself. 

January 21. Sabbath. Hearing a very good sermon in the main, yet some 
expressions in it, which I thought sounded otherwise than what I used to hear, and even 
otherwise than what I think the Scriptures and our divines express. My iU heart nibbled 
at these new ways of speaking, and hindered me from being edified by the very good 
things that were in it. Lord, help me as a new bom babe to desire the sincere milk of the 
word, that I may grow thereby. A man that has a good appetite, and is hungry, will not 
quarrel with a meal, though it be not quite to his taste. It is a squeamish stomach that 
carps at a dish of meat, though there be a mote in it. 

March 5. Alarmed in the morning by an express, that my brother is dying. I 
made ready, and immediately went for Edinburgh, but ere I got in, he was dead. I doubt 



not he has left this valley of tears - this weary wildemess, to enter into that fulness of joy, 
- those rivers of pleasure at God's right hand. 

March 6. This morning, seeing another friend that was dying; and died two hours 
after. Lord sanctify these providences. Death is made familiar. I am handling it every 
day. O help me to be living as a stranger and pilgrim on the earth, sitting loose to all 
earthly enjoyments, that when death comes, I may look to it as a friend. O death, where 
is thy sting ? 

March 7. In the afternoon doing the last duty to my dear brother. Serious 
thoughts by the way. He is now happy; no more sin - no more sorrow - no more trouble. 
He is now singing that new song. To him that loved us, and washed us in his blood, &c. 
while we lay down the body to rest in the grave till the resurrection, in hope of a blessed 
immortality. It was his desire to be carried to the grave by ministers, and he got his wish; 
for all the Presbytery came in a body to the burial. At night I was again in the house of 
mourning with my other friend. It was a satisfaction that Providence brought me in to do 
these last duties, for I knew there was none in the world that they desired more to be near 
them at their death than myself. O, when I am laying my friends in the dust every day, 
make me remember I must lie down there shortly myself, but I know that my Redeemer 
Uveth, and though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet I trust with these eyes, I 
shall see God. 

March 8. Getting account that my Lord Rothes is very ill. I went over the water 
in the aftemoon. This is a melancholy time; death striking on all hands. We were long 
upon the water, and had a troublesome landing. The night was dark, and the way bad. I 
got a guide, and got to Leslie, but found my Lord better than I expected. 

March 10. I got opportunity this moming to speak alone to my Lord; I said but 
Uttie. Lord speak thou; let him see his sin and danger, that he may cry out. What shall I 
do to be saved! Then let him see the remedy, Jesus Christ ready to receive him. Come 
unto me all ye that labour, &c. Whosoever comes unto me, I will in no wise cast out. I 
thought of returning home, but my Lord would not let me go, and kept me two days 
longer. 

March 22. Giving a commission about buying a piece of land. I am easy about it, 
being more at friends' desire than my own. It is not time for an old man to be making 
projects for long Ufe, and purchasing estates. Lord, be the portion of my inheritance, and 
of my cup. Make me meet to be a partaker of the inheritance of the saints in light. Let 
me think more of a removal, than of a purchase in this world. The most part of my time 
is over. I desire to live a stranger and pilgrim on earth, waiting tiU the day of my 
appointed time. 

May 6. Took a sudden resolution again to go to Leslie, hearing my Lord is very 
iU. Riding alone all the day; serene, serious temper. Came to Leslie at night, and was 
much affected, and I hope edified, seeing my Lord's carriage. He called all his family 
together, and took leave of them solemnly; recommended them to the serious study of 
religion and holiness, as the one thing needful - as that alone which would make them 
happy in time and to eternity, and that when they came to be in the condition he was in, 
(death looking them in the face,) they would see it to be so. Then he prayed with them 
most ferventiy; this was very affecting to us all. He shewed the greatest submission and 
resignation; and though he was in much pain, yet the greatest patience, never uttering the 
least fretting expression; shewing a desire to be gone, yet submitting to the will of God, 



as to the time. About eleven at night, he caused his son, Lord Leshe, read the 36"^ Psalm 
to him and as he went along, he repeated the emphatical expressions of it, such as, / 
sought the Lord, he heard me and delivered me, &c. This poor man cried, and the Lord 
heard him. O taste and see that God is good, &c. I left him about twelve, being so much 
fatigued and affected, that I fainted away. 

I waited on my Lord next day, and it was well spent time. He shewed a lively 
faith, trusting in God, relying upon his promises and his faithfulness, and gave solid 
reasons of his hope; declaring his full satisfaction with the Gospel method of salvation; 
and besought a minister that was present, and me, to deal plainly with him, and tell him if 
we thought he was wrong, or if we thought his faith was true and right founded; or if we 
thought it was presumption. For my part, I could not refuse to give testimony to the 
Spirit of God, and to the tiiith and reality of that gracious work of the Sprit, which, by all 
the skin and experience I had in religion, I thought I saw in him. So we encouraged him 
to go on believing, trusting, relying. He spoke to excellent purpose through the day; was 
very pertinent and ready in the Scriptures; prayed once I think publicly, and often 
privately, with his eyes so fixed and intent towards heaven, as if he were looking into it, 
and reminded me of Stephen, Acts vii. 55. 

He desired the physician, and he himself frequentiy felt his pulse, not for the 
prolonging of Ufe, but to observe how fast he spent and weakened; and was not pleased 
when they promised him long time to Uve; telling us he had no more to do here, and was 
well content to go out of a vain, sinful world, and to be with Christ which was far better. 
This humility and good nature he carried with him to the last; and even his brisk, cheerfiil 
temper, and pleasant way of speaking, when they told him that one of his physicians was 
gone, he said smiling, "The doctor thinks I will not die to-night, but perhaps I shall 
beguile him." I sat up with him till about one in the morning, and then I feft him; for he 
pressed me to go, and said he would send for me when he grew weak. 

May 9. Called in the morning, my Lord being weak. This day he prayed once in 
public with his family with great eamestness, recommending them to God; and prayed 
secretiy, often with fixed fervent looks towards heaven. As he weakened, he began to be 
delirious; but whenever spiritual discourse was begun to him, he immediately came to 
himself again, and joined in it with the greatest seriousness; and he bade us that were 
about him, check him when we found him wavering, which we took the freedom to do, 
and which he took most kindly. About three hours before his death, his thoughts began 
much to waver, and the fever seized his head, and he became uneasy, but suddenly his 
spirit fled, and he went away calmly with Uttie struggle. In a word, I never saw any man 
die more as a Christian hero, with so much natural fortitude, and such lively faith. He 
was pleasant in his Ufe, and pleasant in his death. O keep the impression strong upon my 
heart forever, of what I have seen and heard here. 

May 10. Came into Edinburgh this morning; waited on the Commissioner to the 
Assembly, and went home. 

June 22. Getting letters with the accounts of a new Govemor. Lord, let it be for 
thy glory and our good; thou doest all things for us well. 

July 7. Going out early in the morning to Kilmadock, being the day before the 
sacrament. Heard two good and suitable sermons. Walking in the flelds alone after 
sermon, meditating on the solemn ordinance. I complain of a hard, dead heart, camal 
earthly affections, no relish for spiritual things. I desire to come straight to Christ by 



faith, to believe in him as a complete Saviour, able to heal all my plagues, to pardon all 
my sins, to stop all my complaints, to make up all my wants. Lord, give me such a sight 
of my self- pollution, and misery, and withal, such a view of the sufficiency and fulness of 
a Saviour, as may chase me unto chirst; give me such a sight of his love - of free 
sovereign pardoning grace, as may make sin terrible and odious to me. 

July 8. Sabbath. Rose early in the morning, at four o'clock, and went out to the 
wood. There I endeavoured to pour out my soul, in confession and acknowledgement of 
sin, and bring my heart to mourn and be himbled for it. I sought more grace and more 
strength, for all I need. I will not speak of my resolutions and promises; it is not my 
promises to God I must trust to, to carry me through; it is God's promises to me, that he 
will perfect strength in my weakness. I was troubled all the day that I could not get love 
to keep pace with faith; now that I am old, the heart is not naturally so soft as in youth; 
the edge of the affections is blunted. I went down to the table, desiring that the plagues 
of my heart might be healed, that it might be more powerfully touched with grace; and it 
pleased the Lord to pour upon me a spirit of repentance and supplication. The hard and 
stony heart was softened. I could not contain myself at the table, tears flowing out, which 
I strove much against; first, lest on- lookers should think better of me than I knew I 
deserved, or think I had that which I had not; and again, I know the heart is deceitful and 
vain. However, I desired to have secret work between God and my soul, which none 
could be witness to. But O, let me not trust to my vows and resolutions as I have too 
much done: but to the well-ordered covenant and the promises of grace. I sat in the 
church all day serene and cakn. At night, fatigued by long exercise. 

August 2. The day of Blenheim, a day on which the Lord delivered and honoured 
me. This day also the great Duke of Marlborough is to be buried. This time eighteen 
years ago, was a glorious day for him; one of the greatest victories ever was obtained. I 
could not forbear to solemnize it by dropping guns with my tears, to the honour of my 
ever renowned, and ever to be remembered great General, under whose auspicious 
conduct, by the blessing of God, I have fought these thirty years bygone. 

November 4. Hearing a stranger preach from a text that should be memorable to 
me from the time I was in the Bass, when Mr. Shields preached upon it.'^ Jer. ii. 2. Thus 
saith the Lord, I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of thine espousals, 
when thou wentest after me in the wilderness, &c. O for that first love, the love of 
espousals. Some are drawn in to Christ by the cords of love, others chased in by fear. 

December 4. At night something came into my mind that passed in a public 
company the day before, wherein I thought I had justiy given offence, especially to a 
minister, in speaking in too legal a strain, &c. I was uneasy at myself, and thought I was 
obliged to write a letter to him clearing myself, explaining my meaning, and declaring my 
principles and opinion on that head, which I think is sound, and I believe he thinks so too. 

(1723,) February 20. Hearing a sermon; but not very well pleased with it. The 
distinction of legal and gospel preachers is too far pushed on both sides; and both go to 
extremes. Some err in pressing too much moral duties and holiness, without insisting 
enough from what principle they spring, viz. faith in Christ. Others again dwell too much 
on faith, without pressing holiness and moral duties. I do not like legal preaching; and 
indeed some sermons, such as Tillotson's, Barrow's, &c. are but like Seneca's discourses 
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of moral virtue to me. I would have ministers lead me to the spring - Jesus Christ, and 
faith in him, all to be done through his strength and by his grace; but I would have them 
often pressing - and warmly pressing obedience to his laws. There is certainly a middle 
way to be kept, and no doubt every minister thinks he is in the right way. Lord, lead me 
in the right way. 

July 14. Not very well, and in the evening great and violent pain. But I bless God 
who mitigates and rebukes it, and makes it tolerable, and gives patience. O give the 
sanctified use of the rod. Let thy design be mercy to my soul. May affliction chase me 
unto Christ; and wean me from the world and its enjoyments. Sabbath, at home reading: 
serious and meditating. Lord, make up to me the want of ordinances. 

August 21. In this Session, and after in the Presbytery. A foul scandal (adultery) 
of a great professor before us. O, we should not be high-minded, but fear. Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. Though some will not own it, I am afraid there 
are in Scotland both Antinomians and favourers of Antinomians; those who think 
themselves great proficients in grace, and that they stand high in favour with God above 
others, and treat them with a Pharisaical Stand by, for I am holier than thou; and that their 
sins, even gross sins, cannot cast them out of his favour, nor make them liable to his 
displeasure; that God sees not their sins as the sins of others, and is not angry with them 
as with others; and their views being only on free grace and pardoning grace, they do not 
entertain those frightful ideas of sin which they call a legal spirit: so that when they fall 
into even gross sins and scandals they are not uneasy. David's adultery and murder 
comes in to alleviate them; and they apply (or think so) the blood of Christ immediately, 
and take hold of the promise of pardoning grace. 

There are others who do not fall into this way themselves, but from an excess of 
charity, and desiring to be much of a Gospel spirit, do favour these, and are easy to them, 
supposing them to be in a state of grace. Though they have made slips, they cannot find 
in their hearts to apply the threatenings of the law to them, but immediately apply the 
promises and consolations of the gospel. This is skimming over a wound before it be 
probed. I saw too much of this I thought this day in the Presbytery. I would magnify free 
grace; but I would also magnify the law. I would hold all by the tenure of free grace, but 
not so as to tum the grace of God into licentiousness, or take liberty to sin because grace 
abounds. 

September 19. This is a remarkable day to me, the siege of Aeth. Particular 
providences happened to me that seemed awful and frowning at the first, but much mercy 
appeared after. I remember what a horror I was in alone for a little space in the trenches, 
from a providence that I brought upon myself and the regiment, which I did for the best, 
and to the best of my understanding, but which was like to tum ill out and endanger the 
lives of some soldiers, and indeed did cost some lives. This Satan drove home upon me 
as if I had been guilty of their blood, though it is as probable more might have been 
killed, if I had done the thing the other way. And at night, by another strange providence, 
I had almost been drowned after I had brought the regiment out of the trenches, coming 
home to the camp. All these had a terrible effect upon me. I thought upon that word our 
Lord said to Peter, Satan has sought thee, but I thought it was to destroy me. The damp 
of these providences continued upon me for several days: but I bless God who restored 
peace. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 



October 1. Dining abroad; in company all the afternoon, and in the evening at a 
glass of wine. Cheerful conversation, perhaps too much upon the ramble. I comply too 
far with young rambling company; yet at the same time I was disputing against and 
keeping down wild mistaken notions, and debating on the side of truth. When I am grave 
at a bottle of wine, then I am reckoned morose, and a spy upon conversation; when I am 
cheerful, then it is a humour for drinking, and love of company. It is not easy keeping the 
middle way, therefore I go as seldom as I can into these occasions. 

November 25. Burying a Serjeant in the garrison. I was troubled I did not see him 
before he died; he was calling for me. I should embrace every opportunity of doing good 
to poor souls. O give more zeal for thy glory, more grace, to do my duty better. 

December 30. Put out of humour by hearing, that he who is appointed to intimate 
the sentence of excommunication against that scandalous person, refuses to do it. It does 
indeed stumble me; for I have of a long time thought that Antinomianism is too softly and 
tenderly handled here; and this man seems to be a rank Antinomian. For, 
notwithstanding of these horrid scandals of adultery and perjury, he is enjoying a peace 
of conscience, that surpasses not only aU natural, but aU spiritual understanding. It does 
not shake his faith, no, nor yet his assurance. I am persuaded he breaks his neck upon 
such doctrines as these: A believer has not to mourn or repent of his sins, &c. God does 
not see the sins of believers, &c., is not angy with them. And that God loves the believer 
as well when he is sinning as when he is holy. These are the doctines they delude 
themselves with. Lord, send forth thy light and thy truth; let them be guides to me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting. 

(1724,) January 1. Thou are still adding to my days and years. O Lord, give 
more grace to employ time better, and working out my salvation; that every year I may be 
made more meet for that inheritance of the saints in light. Then I might rejoice in old 
age, when every year, bringing me nearer the grave, might also bring me nearer heaven, 
by grace made ripe for glory. 

January 13. Company coming up to the Castie in the forenoon, great high-fliers. 
I wonder what heights and extravagances some men's violent humours wiU drive them to: 
and stiU the church is the cry. By the church they do not mean practical religion. It is not 
the Protestant succession. It is not King George. AU these would be dropt; yea, a 
Pretender would be taken by the hand to get their grievances redressed. These lie at the 
bottom of their hearts; the breaking of the Union, &c. And there are too many that love 
to fish in troubled waters. A dice often thrown must cast up a lucky chance some time or 
other. Ambition, love of the world, &c. lie at bottom many times when we think we are 
acting from fair principles. I used freedom with them, and told them my mind. Lord, 
subdue those lusts that war against the soul, and blind the eyes of our understanding. 

January 24. This day went to Dunblane to the burial of another old Bass friend. 
Pious company and suitable conversation. 

February 13. Coming up from Craigforth in the evening, we met with a merciful 
preservation. The hiU of BaUochgiech being slippery with ice, the horse fell, and the 
chariot ran back, and was nearly thrown over. I may stiU observe, that God gives his 
angels charge over us, to keep us in their hands, so that not a bone is broken. It might 
have been a melancholy night, and lives lost. We came out and got men who brought 
horses and chariot home safe. 



March 25. Went to a Quarter- Sessions, where I thought it my duty to speak to the 
magistrates, to stir them up to do their duty in putting the laws in execution anent Popish 
Priests, and Jacobite Meeting-Houses. I told them I should feel myself obliged, by the 
post I was in, to represent it to Govemment. Lord, bless and give success. 

April 14. Sent for this day to hold a Justice court, a horrid murder committed this 
morning in the country; a woman and her daughter barbarously murdered and mangled. 
Several persons examined; and three others suspected and ordered to be seized. Lord, 
direct and guide us to discover the guilty. Strong presumptions of guilt upon two women; 
a long tract of malice, rage, revenge, and threatenings proven upon them, but they are 
most hardened obstinate wretches. Lord, make thou a full discovery. Let fall a spark of 
conviction on their consciences that they may confess and repent. 

May 11. At home reading. Lord, make me more spiritually minded. We were 
alarmed with a great eclipse of the sun this evening; yet it did not appear remarkable, 
being very Uttie darker than ordinary. The God of nature was pleased to spread a veil of 
clouds between the heavens and us; to stop the prying curiousity of vain man who would 
be wise to know every thing. It is our duty to be thankful for the daily kind retums of the 
sun to us; and that we are not scorched up as some climates are, or frozen with cold as 
others. 

May 20 - 22. The Judges coming in this morning; waited and went to church with 
them. Went to the court every day. They have been at all pains to find out the horrid 
murder of the woman and her daughter, and gave a fair hearing to the wretched culprits, 
appointing two advocates to plead for them, which they did as handsomely as the case 
would bear. The trial was long, and the Judges had great patience. I ordered some 
refreshment for them. The jury gave in their verdict, finding the two women guilty. It 
was a melancholy sight. During the trial the panels had been quarreling between 
themselves; and one of the women, upon receiving her sentence, fell into a violent rage at 
sight of the executioner who pronounced the doom, and tore and bit every body near her. 
O may sinners be terrified by seeing thy righteous judgments against the wicked. 

June 3. Hearing sermon in the forenoon. The three murderers who are under 
sentence of death were all brought into church. Yet I cannot say the discourse was 
suitable. He was too metaphysical about the law, when he should have held out the 
remedy of the Gospel. 

June 9. I was desired by the minister to go along with him to visit the criminals. 
It was a melancholy sight; no contrition, nothing but curses, imprecations, and rage, 
against the Judges and all who had any hand in their condemnation. I spoke to them 
honestiy, telling them to confess and implore mercy and forgiveness of God. But I saw 
nothing but hardened obstinacy. 

June 14. Sabbath. There was an affecting melancholy sight in church this 
aftemoon, a child baptized of one of the criminals, a man that is to be executed here for 
killing his own mother. The man was present himself. The minister spoke well to the 
subject, and it drew tears from every eye. 

June 27. Called down to Craigforth hastily in the morning, a child there dying. I 
was much affected and went out to the fields, offering up prayers to the throne of grace 
for the poor child. She, as well as the oldest of us, must be washed from original sin in 
the blood of Christ. She must have his righteousness imputed to her as well as we; she 
must have the corruption of nature taken away and cleansed, as well as we. I incline to 



have much charity for children. Our merciful Saviour said, Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven. I do not say aU children will be saved, 
even of believing parents. But this is a point too deep for us; we must not meddle with 
the sovereignty of God. 

July 27. Called down to hold a Justice Court, where I was sorry to hear some 
professors, and even good men, blamed for unfair practices. I thought myself obliged to 
give them a pretty severe reprimand in open court, to shew them that we do not approve 
of any such practices. 

September 26. In the aftemoon diverting with the officers that are come to this 
town; but put out of humour by their swearing, which I ought not to be witness to. I 
reproved them, but they cannot refrain. I resolve to withdraw from their company, one of 
them especially; for the rest are sober men. 

October 21. Went this morning a rrale to visit a curiosity; a man who is in good 
health, and yet has not been out of his house these twenty years. Was well diverted with 
him, he being a man of good sense, and great travel. Debating with him about his not 
coming to church to hear the Gospel; but I was too much on the banter; I should have 
been more serious and grave with him. 

October 30. This being the Prince's birth- day, I was invited by the Magistrates to 
drink the healths of the day. Very cheerful and merry. I went into the frolic of dancing, 
to avoid a greater frolic, drinking; for I thought it the more innocent of the two. 

(1725,) January 12. At home writing letters to a friend. My vein is inclined to 
jest and humour. The letter was too comical and jocose; and after I had sent it away, I 
had a check that it was too light, and jesting foohshly. I sent and got it back, and 
destroyed it. My temper goes too far that way, and I ought to check it, and be more on 
my guard, and study edification in every thing. 

May 6. Went to Edinburgh, being chosen a member to the General Assembly. 

May 11. An affair came on this day wherein I was solicited and inclined to favour 
a certain side; but upon hearing the cause, I was quite determined on the other side. I 
bless the Lord who keeps me from acting against light, or wronging my own conscience. 

May 12. I was solicited by the town of Aberdeen to appear in a cause which 
comes on to-morrow. I do not like to be importuned, but to be keep free and unbiassed. ^^ 

June 21. Went out to the country to see a dying Christian. I observe it is 
generally Christians of simplicity and godly sincerity, plain, simple hearted, that have 
most peace and serenity of mind at death, and most faith and joy; when the wise and 
purdent - the leamed and subtle wits are often in the dark; and if they get their souls for a 
prey, yet they are not honoured to give such a testimony to the truth and reality of 
religion as the others. Worldly wisdom is good to defend us against the subtle serpents 
and ravening wolves of this world, but uprightness and sincerity give us peace at death. 

August 2. This is one of my remarkable days. Hochstet. I resolved, as usual, to 
stay at home, and spend aU the day at home. I went to my knees, and prayed over that 
Psakn which I had done the morning of the battle, in marching up to the enemy, - the QT' 
Psalm. 



This was an appeal from the Town Council against the Synod, in reference to calling a Minister. The 
Magistrates had signed the call, and they Synod disapproved. The Assembly appointed a new call to be 
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August 18. Reviewing old letters and papers; O what thankfulness and admiration 
should it raise; that I have been carried through so many snares of a cunning deceitful 
world, while others of more wisdom and prudence have misgiven. I see much truth in 
that, The battle is not always to the strong, riches to men of understanding, nor favour to 
men of skill. What dangers have I escaped, wherein I would have ruined and destroyed 
myself, hadst not thou held up my ways, and with- held me from leaping over precipices, 
into which my wicked heart and wild fancy would have precipitated me. How 
wonderfully preserved for twenty years wars, in battles and sieges! what great 
deliverances! Thou honoured me, and set me up as a monument of mercy in the army; 
took me out of it just at the right crisis, and brought me home to my native country 
among my friends, laden with riches and honours. 

Again, Providence acted and provided for me. While others have been 
industriously toiling, running, projecting and plotting how to get posts and riches; yet 
crossed and thwarted in all their designs; Providence has laid them to my hand without 
anxiety, and often without the ordinary care and means. As an instance of this, how 
easily did I slip into this post. Many would have been glad of it, and courted it; I was not 
seeking it. I went from choice to Stirling to Uve; then came on the Rebellion which 
brought the great men and the army here, among these, the Glasgow regiment; then the 
different parties rising up, brought me into the Castle. 

Another instance, as to riches, was the South- Sea scheme, what labour and 
anxiety were some at! riding, running night and day; hastening to be rich, their hearts and 
souls going after the world. Yet how was it converted into a trap to catch their worldly 
sins, and make them ruin themselves. Providence did all for me in that; I never stirred 
out of my chamber, but used the ordinary means, writing a few letters; and I came better 
off than they did with all their labour and pains. Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and 
he shall exalt thee. As I desired to use the means with moderateness, so I desired to use 
the profit; and I might have had much more, for I gave nearly a third part of my profits to 
friends. God is the sovereign proprietor, he takes from one, and gives to another. 

November 4. Bad weather, and extremely backward season. There is much com 
upon the ground, and much not yet cut down. Lord pity, and deal not with us as our sins 
deserve, but according to the multitude of thy mercies. 

November 8. Spent the day quietly about the garrison. I have now given over the 
diversion of chess- playing, as that which trifled away too much time, and made he spirit 
too keen about frivolities. Lord, give grace to spend my time better. 

(1726,) January 12. Getting account of the King's landing. Lord be blessed for 
his preservation, for he was in great danger at sea, coming over in a great storm. Lord, 
preserve him long to be a lasting blessing to thy church, and these nations. Guide and 
direct him and his Parliament into right measures. Let them have thy glory more before 
their eyes, in all they do. 

January 21. Writing and transcribing some memoirs that were lying by me, about 
the Earl of Rothes' death. They were demanded of me long ago by a minister who was 
employed in writing lives. I was in the wrong that did not send them sooner, for if I can 
do littie good myself, I should do all I can to be helpful to others. 

March 2. Good company visiting us. I should like to be so trysted in a place, to 
Uve where I might have a good man or minister, two or three say, to converse with freely, 
without reserve, to argue and debate with freedom, without jealousies or 



misunderstandings; a sympathy and good agreement between. Here I often dare not 
speak my mind out, for fear of giving offence. 

April 5. Dull all day, and fit for nothing. I took up a play to read, a tragedy; but 
that did not answer. O give me grace to spend time better; to have more delight in 
religion, and then the day would not hang so heavy on my hands. I cannot now hold out 
reading or being long intent upon any thing, as I could have done before. The infrimities 
of age come on. If I had a spiritual mind, it would give a spiritual taste and relish; and I 
should not weary of spiritual duties. 

May 3. Our friends going away; I felt melancholy at parting. No happiness in 
earthly enjoyments; all uncertain and unsatisfying. We are but strangers and sojourners 
here. All is vanity and vexation of spirit. O Lord, be thou my portion and my happiness, 
that when all other enjoyments vanish and perish, thou mayest be the etemal happiness of 
my soul. I went to the water, and diverted myself all the forenoon angling; but came up 
early to receive a visit from some persons of quality. Immediately when they were gone, 
another company came up that I was obliged also to drink a bottie of wine with. This 
made me uneasy; but I cannot help it. My post and station obliges me to entertain 
strangers. 

May 21. Down at Craigforth all day. Going up stairs, I saw a melancholy 
employment, a painter drawing the portraits of two gentiemen, members of the family, 
both dead, and both my dear friends and relativea. I had serious thoughts; they were both 
cut off in the bloom of youth. Tantum ostendunt terns nee ultra esse sinunt. We cannot 
dive into the deep mysterious designs of Providence. The old gentieman had a great 
ambition and fondness to see himself and family represented, now that view is more 
distant. 

June 16. At the water again all the forenoon angling. It is a delightful place, and 
a pleasant amusement. There is a calm and solitary serenity of mind about woods and 
water, which pleases me. Making some visits in my way home. 

November 28. Busy through the day, and sitting close from two o'clock, till eight 
at night, writing letters, making up accounts, discharges, muster-rolls, &c. all coming at 
once; making up dispatches for Edinburgh, &c. All going on smoothly. Lord, thou 
makest all I do to prosper well. O give me grace to serve thee cheerfully, as I have good 
reason to do; and have my heart lifted up in thy ways. Fatigued at night. I did not think I 
would have been able to hold out so well and so long. Lord, thou art the strength of my 
heart, and my portion for ever. 

(1728,) January 5. Paying a visit to the Commandant. How pleasantly and 
cheerfully, (and as the world thinks) happily, do some men Uve; and all this, because they 
know nothing of their own hearts. But the Christian oftentimes, though outwardly in 
great prosperity, is seen hanging his head melancholy and cast down: Wretched man, with 
this body of death. And this is one reason why the camal world reproaches religion and 
religions persons, as sour, gloomy, and splenetic. And alas! religious people are too 
seldom in that good, cheerful frame, so as to recommend their profession to a camal 
world. 

January 8. Writing letters this day (about purchasing more property.) Lord, keep 
my heart off the world, when my hands and thoughts are employed about it. I bless God 
my heart is not much set upon this affair. I should now, in old age, be thinking more 
upon dislodging, then settling in this world. 



January 20. Applying to the Magistrates for a supply to a person, or rather a 
community, which they granted. Some of them solicited again for a favour to a poor 
burgess, which I promised in my tum. Rogatus rogo. Manus manum fricat. 

February 17. Serious in the forenoon reading. In the evening with our Society 
for prayer. O may every mean be blessed for strengthening grace, and making Christ 
more precious to my soul. 

March 14. Sent for to see Craigforth, who is taken very ill. Found him very 
weak; he spoke little, and did not like to be spoken to. Our own ministers, and two others 
came and prayed with him. I desire to be much concemed about him. It is an awful, 
serious thing to see a friend dying. And I am sure I should hear this voice crying, to 
make ready for death, by fleeing to Christ; and this should be done when we are most 
lively and healthy. A death- bed is most unfit for this, when the body is oppressed with 
pain and sickness - the spirits languishing and weak. O give grace to be taken up this 
way, when I have such a call, such ai impressive sermon on mortality, and the vanity of 
the world. In a short time he died; by which a business was thrown upon me I was not fit 
nor inclined for, as I could have wished to spend my old age in quietness, free from the 
cares of the world, that I might have time to mind better things. I was appointed tutor to 
the young heir, and to take the management of his affairs, which I would rather have 
shunned, not having skiU in the law. Cast thou thy burden on the Lord, he shall sustain 
thee; commit thy way to God; trust in him, and he shall bring it to pass. 

June 1. Sent for to a Justice-Court, upon a complaint against one of the Excise 
Officers. I took this occasion to give him a severe reprimand for his lewd, wicked way of 
living, scandalous and offensive to all sober people. My temper and spirit hot and keen 
in giving the rebuke; but it was all zeal, and I bless God who gives me opportunities of 
discouraging vice in this place. We petitioned the Board to get him removed elsewhere, 
which they granted. 

June 22. Dining in company with officers here; cheerful conversation, but a great 
deal of loose language. I did not join them, but perhaps was too easy, and did not 
reprove. I think it would have done no good; yet sometimes I gave a check, as far as 
decency and good breeding would allow; and I do think that among polite gentiemen, this 
way is more likely to gain the end, than a solemn formal rebuke which would be but 
laughed at. I had but one diversion here, viz. the bowling-green, and I fmd I must give 
that over, though it be a very innocent recreation, upon prudential considerations; because 
I do not like the company of these officers. I am more the worse than the better of it. 

July 18. Exercising the garrison, and reading over the Articles of war; giving 
orders against immorality, and putting them in execution immediately against a swearer. 

August 24. Sabbath. I often wish much to hear oftener our friend at St. Ninians. 
I had a gmdge that I could not get him heard this day, for fear of giving offence. And 
indeed it is a great grievance to me here, that I cannot get that edification I could get, and 
would fain have. I dare not go where I am most edified, for fear it be taken amiss. I 
think offence should not be taken at any body for going occasionally where they get most 
instruction. It is the ill humours and narrowness of mind that makes ministers and others 
be offended. They should rather rejoice that any of their people get edification to their 
souls, by whatever instrument. It is a hard thing to be tied up from Christian liberty, by 
the prejudices and narrowness of people's humours. Lord, fiU our hearts with mutual 
love and charity; there is not so much of that as should be among us. 



October 10. Friends and acquaintances dropping off by degrees. Surprised with 
the sudden death of a young hopeful gentleman. Lord bless to me every providence. O 
give me grace to be living as a stranger and pilgrim, working out my salvation with fear 
and trembling; ready to go when called - ready in state - ready in frame. 

The routine of his military avocations, with the additional duties of the 
subordinate offices he had been called upon to fill in a civil capacity, afforded but little 
room for incident or variety in his life, and necessarily led his thoughts to run more in the 
beaten track of daily observation. This consideration, it would appear, weighed with him 
as an inducement to discontinue his Diary, which breaks off at this time, when he was yet 
in tolerable health, and nearly a twelvemonth before his death. He closes his register at 
the end of the year, with an allusion to this uniformity in his manner of living, and 
making some cursory remarks on the review of his own history. 

"It is needless for me to set down every particular day, when I have now so Uttie 
to say that is worth saying - so Uttie of variety, or remarkable as to my frame, or 
providence. Alas! my frame is too dead and formal, faith not lively, grace not vigorous. 
I am much taken up with business of one sort and another; yet still I do not want time for 
religion if I had but a spiritual mind and disposition. In the intervals of business I 
sometimes tum my thoughts upward, where there is prepared an etemal rest for the 
people of God. 

I am reviewing my former Diaries, beginning in 1701, when I was in London. I 
find great variety; many ups and downs; sad days of desertion, of melancholy, chagrin, 
and discontent with my own temper. But then, on the other hand, I had sweet ravishing 
communions and fellowship with God; noble actings of faith; delightful experiences; 
fervent prayer, and sensible retums of grace; faith vigorous; love ardent, and assurance 
strong. When I set up the one against the other, well may I say, that the light afflictions I 
met with, were not to be compared to these far more exceeding rich, and noble comforts 
and supplies. That which fretted and vexed me most was, that I was so Uttie fitted for the 
business I was employed in; and met with so much iU company that I could not Uve with. 
I had not suppleness to manage people's tempers and humours, wherein my antagonists 
had a great advantage over me, by conforming to the world, and putting themselves in 
every shape to gain their point; by cajoling, treating, bribing, they carried their cause, 
though it was, to every impartial spectator, palpably less fair and just. I had peace in the 
justice of our cause, and I took this, as an eamest of it, that I had so much of God's 
presence, though I was not supematuraUy assisted above the sphere of human abiUty, nor 
contrary to the bias of my natural temper. I was always weU helped to do my duty, and 
when any thing failed of success, it was not for want of assistance, but through the defect 
of my own management. 

I fmd I complained also of a stiff reserved, unsociable temper; this was very 
uneasy and discouraging, but it had likewise its advantages; it kept me out of much sin 
and many temptations. My temper since has become more open, frank, and social; but 
then it often exposes me to too much conformity to the world, and to many snares. So we 
see every temper has its good and HI; but to follow and practise the good, and shun the 
evil. Hoc opus, hie labor est. " 

Of the last year of his Ufe, which we have now reached, and cf the manner of his 
death, no memorials, so far as I know, have been preserved. It is, however, of less 
moment to know how a Christian dies, than how he Uved; and there can be Uttie doubt. 



that his closing scene would correspond with the general tenor of his walk and 
conversation; and that all his professions of religion would be amply substantiated and 
confirmed by his dying example. His health, as we observed, was yet comparatively 
fresh and vigorous, and though descending into the vale of years, his natural strength and 
spirits were not sensibly decayed. Though ripe as to age and honours, he may be said to 
have died prematurely as to constitution. The severe and repeated attacks of the malady 
with which he was seized, were beyond the power of frail nature long to resist or endure. 
For a considerable time before his death he suffered extremely from attacks of the stone, 
which, it appears, baffled all the efforts of medical skiU to remove. This disease seems to 
have generated suddenly, as he never nentions, until a very late period, his being subject 
to calculous affections. These fits became more frequent and painful the nearer he 
approached his end; yet under the most excruciating anguish of bodily distress, his soul 
fied to that refuge, and his fiith grasped with firm hold to those promises which had been 
the source of all his hopes and consolation. The following is a quotation from his Diary 
for the r' of May 1728; and among the earliest instances of his being seriously afflicted 
with his distemper. 

"This last night I had one of the severest nights for pain I ever had in my Ufe. I 
was seized about the middle of the night, and wrestied with my affliction for an hour or 
two, not wishing to awaken any body, but found it would not do, the pains g-ew sorer and 
sorer; I arose and walked, and sat and tossed into twenty postures, seeking ease and using 
remedies which had Utfle effect. I cried to God for pity and help, and prayed for patience, 
which was like to fail; but his everlasting arms were undemeath, powerfully assisting me 
in the severity of my distress. Faith also was at work calling upon the Lord, and trusting 
in him as my God. But, alas! in the extremity of pain faith stands at a low ebb, and goes 
into Utfle bulk. The thoughts become confused when the body is racked; I know not how 
it may be with others, but I find it so. At two in the moming I was directed to take some 
medicine, which, by the blessing of God, had so good an effect, that I got some rest and 
slept flu nine, when I awaked much refreshed. O the kindness and compassion of God, 
who knows our frame, that we are but dust, and has no pleasure in afflicting his poor 
creatures. O may this be a rod to chase me to Christ; and the fruit of all to purge away 
sin." 

The progress of this malady speedily undermined his constitution, and it was to its 
agonizing pains that he ultimately fell a victim. When symptoms were discovered of its 
terminating fatally, physicians were sent for from Edinburgh, to give their advice and 
assistance; but their arts were of no avail, and the patient's only resource was to await the 
approach of that final deliverance, which was to exchange his momentary afflictions for 
an etemal weight of glory. 

There is often something sublimely interesting in the death- scene of an expiring 
Christian, especially when earthly remedies can bring no relief, and human skill, foiled 
and exhausted, has pronounced recovery hopeless. The mind driven from all other 
resources, rises above its infirmities, and seems to rally its languid and scattered powers, 
as it were, to put forth one last collective effort of strength. Though the outward frame be 
racked with pains, or wasted to a shadow, the soul is often filled with secret raptures of 
heavenly joy. It seems to acquire new vigour in proportion as the mansion of clay falls 
into ruins; and never longs more to be disencumbered of its chains than when about to 
quit its earthly prison. It is then that the spirit displays its superiority over the things of 



time, and makes its sublimest efforts of magnanimity. Then is the moment that faith 
completes her victory over the world, - that divine grace triumphs over all the doubts and 
the fears of nature. Even the timorous saint who has been all his Ufe perplexed with 
discouraging apprehensions, viewing futurity through the dark and distempered region of 
his own thoughts, is often seen on the near approach of dissolution to exchange his 
disquieting fears for holy transports. The cloud that overcast his spirit is dispelled by the 
beams of the sun of Righteousness. That peace which passeth understanding shines in 
upon his soul with a setting splendour, and the lustre of his life never appears so bright as 
at the moment of its being extinguished. 

Something of this kind seems to have been exhibited in the instance of Colonel 
Blackader. While he suffered the extremity of bodily pain, his soul appears to have burst 
from undemeath the cloud of mental anxiety, and the pressure of severe distress. That 
temporary dejection of which he occasionally complained in earlier Ufe, had entirely 
vanished. The gloom that sometimes intercepted the eye of faith in its contemplations of 
futurity, disappeared as the glories of the invisible world were more nearly revealed. A 
well grounded assurance of an interest in the Redeemer's merits had calmed all his 
solicitudes; and Hope, rising to full fruition, lighted up every dark spot in his 
anticipations. His mind retained to the last uncommon firmness, and his piety its usual 
fervour. When his physicians informed him that his distemper was beyond the reach of 
medicine, - that sympathy was now the only aid they could administer, he is said to have 
received the melancholy intelligence with the most resigned submission. Raising himself 
on his bed, he surveyed his friends with a placid and dignified composure. He thanked 
all his attendants for their kind services, and having taken leave of his family, he breathed 
his last, expressing his firm hope and eamest desire of another and a better life beyond 
time and mortality. This took place on Sabbath moming the ST' of August 1729, when 
he was within a few days of completing his sixty- fifth year. His remains were interred in 
the West- Church of Stirling, within which, on the south wall, near the pulpit, is fixed a 
plain marble tablet, erected several years ago by one of his near relations, bearing the 
following inscription, which expresses briefly and modestly a general outline of his life 
and character: - 

Near this place are deposited the Remains of a 

Brave Soldier and Devout Christian, 

JOHN BLACKADER, ESQ, 

Late Lieutenant-Colonel of the Cameronian Regiment. 

He served under the Duke of Marlborough in 

QUEEN ANNE'S WARS 

and was present at most of the Engagements in that Reign. 

He died Deputy Governor of Stirling Castle, in 

August 1929. Aged 65 years. 

August 1789, J. Y.'" 



This marble was the tribute of his grand-nephew, Mr. John Young, Edinburgh, whose initials are 
inscribed upon it, with the date of its erection; grandson of his sister already mentioned. Of Mrs. Young's 
diary, and her husband's consolatory letter, entitled, :Faith promoted, and Fears prevented, from a proper 
view of affliction," we designed to give some further account, but the length to which our other extracts 
have extended, prevents us. She had two sons, John a merchant in Leith, father to the above, and 
grandfather to the present John Young, Esq. Edinburgh; William, who served as a surgeon in the 
Coldstream Guards during the Marlborough campaigns, and is often mentioned in the Colonel's letters. He 



Having brought our extracts to a conclusion, it would now only remain to lay 
before the reader some general sketch of the character of the individual whose papers 
have been submitted to his perusal. This, however, has been already anticipated, and in 
some measure superceded, by the criticisms which precede the Diary, and the occasional 
remarks with which the whole is interspersed. Besides, the Joumal itself presents so true 
a mirror of his mind, and enters so fuUy into the minutiae of his Ufe, as to furnish a more 
accurate and faithful portraiture than any laboured delineation from the hand of another. 
We shall, however, to aid the reader's conceptions, advert shortly to some of those 
circumstances with which he is already acquainted in the detail; and endeavour to place 
more immediately under his eye those characteristic features that lie scattered over so 
wide a surface. 

In whatever light the particular shades of his Ufe may be viewed, the general 
impression of the whole, by which alone the true estimate of any character must be fixed, 
will be such I am persuaded, as to bear out the monumental title which the affection of 
his relation conferred upon him, as a brave soldier and a devout christian. 

On his military qualifications it is not our purpose to enlarge; neither do we think 
these will be contemplated as the most illustrious or the most interesting parts of his 
character. The rank he acquired, and the esteem with which he quitted the army, bear 
honourable testimony to the high reputation with which he discharged the duties of his 
profession. There was scarcely an action in which he had been, (to use his own words,) 
"but Providence did kindly make some incidents to fall out," which raised him in the 
favour both of his General and fellow- officers; and when he left their society, he carried 
with him into his retirement the good opinion of one who was a competent judge of 
military character, and not given to flatter. "I was ashamed," says he, "to hear of the kind 
and obliging things which my Lord Duke spoke about me to the company with him, after 
I was gone out." 

BRAVERY is reckoned the first and most shining quality in a soldier; and of this he 
never shewed any deficiency. On all occasions he seems to have behaved with abundant 
intrepidity, and in various instances acquitted himself with superior credit and distinction. 
Wherever his duty called him he was ready to go, without fear or hesitation; and in the 
hottest posts he never shrunk from danger, when example or encouragement made it 
necessary for him to expose himself. When he had opportunities of retirement and full 
leisure for his devotions, his courage, fortifled by these internal resources, mounted to a 
pitch of boldness bordering on enthusiasm. Yet though daring, he does not appear rash or 
inconsiderate; we never find him courting unnecessary exposure, or rushing headlong 
into danger with a thoughtless and foolish temerity. His valour was of that cool and 
steady sort which is equally remote from callous insensibility and intemperate frenzy; it 
partook much of the general cast of his mind, solemn, grave, and deliberate. 

There is another species of courage different from the former, but not less 
essential to the soldier, and that is a patient and passive endurance of the toils, fatigues, 
and privations which he must undergo in the vicissitudes of long and laborious 
campaigns. This necessary quality the Colonel possessed in an eminent degree. 
Wearisome marches, - continuing under arms night and day, - the want of food and 



afterwards settled as medical practitioner, with his wife and family, in England, where his descendants still 
remain. 



bodily repose, - the vexations of defeat and disappointments, - were endured with 
cheerfulness, and seem never to have extorted from him a single expression of discontent. 
He had the happy disposition of interpreting every occurrence in the most favourable 
light, and viewing every change in the fortunes of war, as working together, under 
Providence, for the general good. This "kept his mind in perfect peace," easy as to the 
issue of doubts and difficulties. It inspired him with fortitude and encouragement under 
misfortune; it taught him confidence in the midst of perplexity, to tum even losses and 
disappointments into matter of gratitude. What, in some circumstances, might scarcely 
have been thought common mercies, in others, became luxuries. As he judged of all his 
comforts by comparison, this made him thankful for the smallest accommodation, were it 
but the shelter of a cottage, a soldier's tent, or a bed of straw. 

MODESTY, always the concomitant of true courage, was another conspicuous 
feature in his military character. His temper uniformly was to extenuate and never to 
exaggerate when speaking of his own achievements. His best actions, even such as were 
"distinguished by circumstances of reputation that gave them a peculiar lustre in the eyes 
of the world," he acknowledges to be but a compound of weakness and defects. In 
speaking of the regiment, he employs the same humbling and derogative language. 
When they had been "honoured in particular to do some very good service," he remarks, 
"It was the Lord's doing, and not by our sword or our bow; take thou the glory to thyself." 
That he considerably under-rated their services, "lest the arm of flesh should boast," 
appears from the historical fact, that during the preceding campaigns they received, for 
their gallant conduct, the thanks of the Duke of Marlborough, no less than seven different 
times. 

In his backwardness to solicit preferment, his modesty was very remarkable, and 
in his shunning, rather than seeking those honours he had so meritoriously eamed. He 
firequentiy mentions his incapacity to "fawn and cringe to the great," as he terms it; and 
he abhorred the smooth, but shallow artifices by which men of pliable and unprincipled 
ambition wiU insinuate themselves into favour. Many, by cunning and stratagem, by 
adopting base and contemptible expedients, from which an honest independent spirit 
recoils with disgust, wiU take precedence of real merit, and outstrip their more 
conscientious competitors in the race of preferment. To these arts he was an entire 
stranger. He had a dignity and elevation of mind that scorned ever to stoop or apply to 
them. It was his rule to pay no court to his superiors, except where merit and integrity 
paved the way to their favour. "I never incline," says he, "to go near the court, except 
when friends push and hector me to go; for I had always that bashfulness of nature, that I 
cannot endure to be where I think I am troublesome. Let others whose talent it is, get 
places by assurance and forwardness, I shall have mine by modesty, or want them. I 
cannot flatter and cringe; neither is it decent or becoming for a child of the house to be 
fawning upon the servants for a favour. A child of God should have a nobler spirit." 
those qualities of ambition, and bars to his advancement, were, in reality, the attributes 
that throw a peculiar lustre over his character; they are essential ingredients in the 
constitution of every noble and honourable mind. They formed no barrier in the way of 
his preferment, and they secured him ultimately, as they always wiU do, the esteem and 
confidence of his superiors. 

The exemplary manner in which he discharged his regimental duties, has already 
been noticed, and will occur to the reader's recollection. He regarded the minutest parts 



of his office as a matter of conscience, and not merely of form. His attention to discipline 
was strict and assiduous, and his exertions were sometimes fortunate enough to attract the 
notice and the compliments of his Commanding- officer. Punishment was always a 
disagreeable part of his duty; and he shewed a tender reluctance to proceed to extremities, 
unless with incorrigible offenders, and where example could answer some salutary 
purpose. He took every opportunity of mitigating the rigour of the law, in favour of 
deserving objects, and mentions on one occasion his having saved "a poor creature's life, 
whom the whole court had sentenced to be executed, and would not recommend to 
mercy." In cases where such interposition was unavailing, he made it his business to 
soften misfortune by acts of compassion, and temper even necessary severity with 
kindness. In the fate of a condemned criminal, he took an anxious and solemn concem. 
He would spend sleepless nights in prayer with God for the welfare of his soul, and 
attend him in his last moments, that he might teach him to fiee to the blood of the 
atonement, for that pardon and reconciliation which he had forfeited at the hands of man. 
His sympathy for the "poor soldiers" under want and fatigue, and his charity to distresses 
of every kind, set the general benevolence of his character in a very amiable Ught. 

He was not less attentive to morals, than to the military training of his regiment. 
These were to him a subject of great solicitude, and he was more apt to overlook or 
forgive disobedience to the rules of discipline, than a trespass against the laws of God. 
Here his zeal never shewed clemency, and would admit of no extenuation. Here he 
considered officers and men as alike amenable to the tribunal of his censure, and both 
frequently shared in his reprimands. Under all the obloguy, hatred, and reproach to 
which his strictness exposed him, he persisted in his efforts to correct and amend, in so 
far as compulsory power, and the influence of his own example could reclaim. His 
ordinary mode for promoting their improvement, and enforcing obedience to his authority 
seems to have been very different from that in general practice. "Instead of cursing and 
swearing at my men," says he, "I ordinarily put them, by prayer, within the circle of 
God's protection." The immorality and profaneness of the army, which no coercive laws 
could restrain, form the prominent subject of complaint through the whole Diary. This 
was his greatest uneasiness, and the most serious obstacle to his continuing in the 
profession. It made his soul "weary of the tents of sin." 

The justice of the war in which he was engaged, was a subject to which he 
irequently adverts. His extreme tendemess of conscience in this respect, is visible from 
the whole tenor of his conduct. He was fiiUy convinced, on his entering the army, that he 
was supporting the side of true religion, and vindicating the rights of his native land from 
the usurpation of a despot and a bigot. In consistency with these principles, he ever 
cherished an irreconcilable hatred to Popery and tyranny, and was always solicitous that 
they should never receive the aid of his personal services. He was satisfied "that the 
quarrel against France was a just one," but seemed less clear as to the lawfulness of 
carrying arms to assist the Austrians, seeing they had also been the oppressors and 
persecutors of the Protestant Church. "This," says he, "makes me afraid we shall not 
prosper. It is a sad thing to be in an army where I have not confidence to pray for 
success, and dare not seek it in a way of faith." 

To ascertain at what point national wars cease to be just and necessary, by 
degenerating into ambitious conquests and wanton aggression; or how far an individual 
may make his own conceptions of their justice and necessity, a rule of conduct, are 



matters too intricate and casuistical to be here determined. We have said elsewhere, that 
the giult of protracting the war from mercenary motives, attaches not to those who have 
unconsciously been made the dupes of designing policy, or the tools of selfish ambition. 
That Colonel Blackader acted with sincerity and singleness of aim to promote the glory 
of God, and the welfare of his country, nobody, we apprehend, will for a moment doubt. 
The emancipation of Britain from the House of Stuart - from all the evils which that 
infatuated race had brought upon it by their bigotted zeal and inherent love of despotism - 
and from the attempts that were subsequently made to restore the exiled family, and bring 
all Europe under the yoke of a haughty tyrant, - was the grand attainment which he had 
always at heart. It afterwards attached him warmly to the Hanoverian Succession, and 
made him, in private Ufe, the firm advocate and assertor of those liberties, civil and 
religious, which he has so honourably defended in the field. 

In strictness and propriety of moral conduct, he certainly stands singularly 
prominent in the annals of military history. Seldom, we think, has there ever been 
exhibited in any situation of public Ufe, especially in one exposed to so many and strong 
temptations, such universal circumspection in walk and conversation - such unceasing 
efforts to maintain a conscience void of offence - or such a successful struggle against the 
allurements of vice from without, and corruptions within. It was his constant and eamest 
endeavour to escape the pollution of sin - to keep himself pure and unspotted from the 
world. Exposed as he was perpetually to company, and that often of the worst 
description, it is astonishing, and seems impossible, except by the goodness of preventing 
grace, that he could have guarded with such vigilance against falling into some of the 
numerous snares which surrounded him, and into which he saw others falling every day. 
It was the terror and abhorrence of his soul, "to be chained on command with men whose 
tongues were set on fire of hell;" where nothing was to be heard but the confused ringing 
sound of oaths and blasphemies, which made his very flesh creep with horror. 

He often shunned to mix in society, even when invited by the great, on no other 
account but that of unsuitable conversation, and an aversion to drinking, which was 
sometimes carried to excess. What others might think moderation, he reckoned 
intemperance; "I call that too much," says he, "not when reason is disturbed, but when 
our heads are the least warmed, or that coolness of thinking marred which we should 
always be master of. And it is really astonishing to see men endowed with rational and 
immortal souls so degrade themselves, and led such poor, animal, sensual lives as they 
do. I know this would sound harsh with the genteel world, whose example has dignified 
these customs, and given them the reputation of virtues. But this does not change the 
nature of the thing." 

Once, and only once, in the course of his Ufe, was he himself overtaken with this 
vice, which he so justly reprobates in his associates. As truth requires us to be impartial, 
and not to throw a veil of concealment even over his failings, so we think this soUtary 
instance of insobriety deserves to be recorded, not merely for the lesson which it teaches 
as to the imperfections of the best men, but for the example which it affords of a penitent 
humbled under guilt, shame, and remorse. No event seemed to have distressed his mind 
so much, and nothing could exceed the expressions of deep unfeigned sorrow with which 
he bewails his mis- conduct. "This has been a remarkable day to me; one of the most 
humbling, melancholy days of my Ufe, and also one of my greatest deUverances, having 
faUen from my horse, and narrowly escaped being killed. A mortifying, humbling day it 



has been to me, of sin, folly, and disgrace on my part; of tender mercy, pity, care, and 
compassion on God's part; love shining through anger; in the midst of wrath, mercy; a 
father chastening with one hand, and everlasting arms underneath preserving and 
protecting. I, by sin and folly, plunging into trouble, and precipitating myself into 
danger: God in mercy giving his angels charge over me. O Lord, correct not in anger; let 
it be a fatherly chastisement to bring back a wandering son. Heal my backslidings; 
restore, quicken and revive. O sanctify the use of the rod, may it chase me to Christ; heal 
the plagues and distempers of my soul; repair what is wrong in my heart, and life, and 
practice." The account of the matter he gives is this: He had gone from Stirling with a 
marriage- party; they had several visits to make in course of the forenoon, where etiquette 
required to drink the health of the young couple. They dined in the neighbourhood of 
Alloa, and spent the day with much hilarity. "Knowing the foolish fashion," he observes, 
"of treating young married men, I was resolved to be on my guard. I did not drink any 
thing to do me hurt, but it was deceitful wine. We came away before five, aftemoon; I 
thought I was well enough when we took horse, but the air and quick riding soon began 
to affect me, and coming to a bridge where there was a difficult step, my horse plunged 
and threw me: I was taken up insensible, and very much hurt." This is the only instance 
recorded in which sociality threw him off his guard; and yet after all, it appears the 
intoxication ws produced as much by extemal causes, as by the quantity or the quality of 
the wine. But such were his habitual impressions of that blamelessness of heart and life 
which become a true Christian, that his smallest faults were remarked and made the 
subject of reproof 

Contemplating him as a pious and exemplary Christian, we are persuaded his 
character will appear to equal advantage. Rarely do we find an individual combining in 
his Ufe, so much of the spirit and practice of true religion. It was the ruling principle of 
his conduct, and mingled with all he said and did, so that his ordinary actions were a 
continual proof and illustration of its power over his mind. We believe few instances will 
be found, all circumstance considered, of such habitual awe and reverence for religion - 
such lively and persevering faith - such ardent piety - such eamest aspirings after higher 
degrees of holiness - such constant spirituality of heart and mind - such separation from 
the vices and sinful customs of the world - such hurrality and submission to the wiU of 
Providence - such absolute dependence on the all- sufficiency of Divine grace, - and, 
finally, such grateful and unreserved ascription of all earthly enjoyments to the goodness 
of God, and of all hope of salvation to the merits of a Saviour. 

Religion, with him, was a fixed and abiding principle. He endeavoured to keep 
the faith with undeviating and persevering constancy. That piety and devotion which 
were early implanted in his heart, were still cultivated in the midst of surrounding 
temptations, and grew, as he advanced in years, into a more perfect maturity of godliness. 
This, if not the only mark, affords at least the most unequivocal test of a Christian's 
sincerity. It is easy to assume a temporary profession, or submit to any rules and 
restraints for a time. The observance of outward and occasional forms, is common with 
many, who, as to the vital and essential attainments of a holy Ufe, are remiss and 
deficient. But when a man obeys with the whole heart, when he applies the strict rule of 
the divine law to his whole deportment, and pursues a steady and uniform course of 
holiness, then he deserves the name of a sincere and consistent Christian. 



His religion was of this sort. It was not put on to serve a turn, and laid aside when 
occasion permitted. It was his occupation and companion in retirement, as weU as his 
delight in the sanctuary, and his profession before men. He did not conceal the absence 
of real godliness under the cloak of a sanctimonious phraseology, nor forget the author of 
his mercies in the day when he was crowned with riches and honour. In his private, and 
in his public Ufe, he may be said to have exhibited a pattem of religion, singularly 
amiable and edifying. 

In the superintending care and protection of divine Providence he reposed the 
most unlimited and unshaken confidence. Every thing appeared to his eye under the 
inspection and control of a higher power. Armies and Generals he regarded but as 
subordinate instruments in the hand of the Almighty. What others might caU fate or 
destiny, with him were the fixed decrees of an overruling Providence; events which they 
traced to no higher source than he caprice of fortune or of chance, he uniformly ascribes 
to the unerring decision of infinite wisdom which could make victories or defeats alike to 
accomplish his purposes. To his fum belief and trust in the divine protection must we 
look for the true origin of his courage and resignation. This was his shield and buckler; 
the fortress and high tower, to which he fled for refuge. It was in the panoply of this 
spiritual and invisible armour that he wrapped himself up in the day of battle; and he 
esteemed its security a better defence than the strength of armies, or the weapons of war. 
"Going through the saps and trenches, where the bombs, cannon-baUs, and grenades were 
flying pretty thick aU the night. I believed I was even as safe there under the care of 
"Omnipotence, as if I had been in garrison, or in my own chamber." He reckoned 
himself, as well he might, the peculiar child of Providence; and his success and escapes 
might naturally suggest the reflection, when it is considered, that in battles, sieges, and 
skirmishes, he was personally engaged in nearly forty different actions. 

Of these deliverances he ever entertained the most grateful recollection. It was to 
commemorate them that he every year set up his ebenezers - not by erecting 
monumental pillars or material buildings, but by consecrating them in his memory, and 
engraving them on the living tablet of his heart. Every object that surrounded him he 
made the occasion of renewing these impressions, and stirring him up to fresh 
remembrances of his mercies. Fields, rivers, and ruined walls were in his eye, the 
hallowed monuments of his preservations. The anniversaries of his battles were observed 
with more solemnity than the day of his birth. Most of them, especially those in which he 
had experienced any signal deliverance, were religiously devoted, as long as he lived, to 
retirement, prayer and meditation. Such was his care to have these memorable events 
renewed and preserved in his mind, that he is said to have kept, as a memorial, a hat 
which had been riddled or perforated with bullets during the earlier period of his services. 

That devout and spiritual frame which he seems on all occasions to have kept up, 
is also very observable. His mind seemed perpetually in a sanctuary; and he often 
enjoyed a heaven within, when aU around him was noise, and oaths, and confusion. Piety 
and prayer formed, as it were, the nourishment and native habit of his soul in the midst of 
a barren wildemess. They were the sacred element which he found essential to his 
spiritual existence. He could not breath without intervals of devout abstraction and 
solemn communion with his God. When circumstances permitted him not to withdraw 
irom company, he would often retire within the chambers of his own thoughts, and hold 
intercourse with society which the world knew not of. It was often his custom while in 



the army to meditate alone in the fields, a practice which he afterwards continued when 
his comparative retirement gave him better opportunities of indulging it. Even his 
amusements were selected with this view, and made subservient to this favourite 
propensity. He preferred to the recreation of angling chiefly because it combined 
healthful exercise with solitude and meditation; and would spend many a summer day on 
the wooded and sequestered banks of some of the delightful streams in his immediate 
neighbourhood. 

His love of retirement seemed to be a passion of his mind more than an acquired 
habit. It was no doubt strengthened by the wicked company he was obliged to associate 
with, and wished as much as possible to shun. But solitude with him, was not the effect 
of a morose unsocial temper, neither was it of a dark and gloomy piety. His mind was 
not in the least tainted with those ascetic principles that have peopled the desert with 
hermits, and driven the monk to the indolent superstitions of his ceU. With him, solitude 
was the nursery of true devotion, the vehicle of spiritual improvement, the sacred armory 
in which he fortified his soul with fresh supplies of divine grace against the assaults of 
temptation. 

This, however, did not hinder him from paying respect to the institutions of 
religion. 

His veneration for the Sabbath was supreme, and his attendance on public 
worship most regular and exemplary. One day spent in the courts of God's house he 
accounted better than a thousand. It was his greatest grief and regret, that in the army he 
could not get these sacred duties and that solemn day observed in proportion to the 
reverence and importance in which he held them. He was always sorry when compelled, 
by the duties of his profession, to engage in any business unsuitable or contrary to its 
solemnity. "A Sabbath of rest in a camp" was a mercy which he enjoyed with peculiar 
thankfulness and delight; and while others were amusing themselves with idle or criminal 
recreations, he either retired to the flelds for meditation, or kept his tent reading his Bible. 
There was a solemnity in that holy day which he never forgot, which all the parade and 
profligacy of the army could not obliterate from his thoughts. He shunned, in devout 
remembrance of its appointment, the convivial board and the contagion of evil company; 
he shut himself up from viewing vanities, or mingling in the ordinary intercourse of 
society. 

When opportunities of solitude were denied him, and all extemal respect seemed 
lost amidst the noise and confusion of military operations, he never suffered the hallowed 
distinction to be effaced from his mind, and would supply the want of outward 
observances by the homage and reverence of his heart. "In the morning," says he, after a 
long march, "I had almost forgot it was a Sabbath, but recollected myself and withdrew 
from company, (I mean in my thoughts,) and strove to keep up a spiritual habit of mind." 

In proportion to his regard for this sacred day, and the pleasure he felt in seeing it 
observed, was his sorrow when its sanctity was violated and its ordinances despised. 
Almost every page in the diary is marked with expressions lamenting its sinful 
misemployment, or its open profanation. 

He shewed by his own conduct, especially after his settlement in Scotland, that he 
accounted the holy of the Lord not merely honourable, but a delight. The eamest 
longings of his soul were towards the sanctuary. On sacramental occasions he was a 
regular attendant, and frequently joined as a communicant in many of the neighbouring 



parishes. His gratitude for the blessings of salvation, and the gifts of free grace, through 
Jesus Christ, was at all times in lively exercise; but more especially were his affections 
warmed and elevated on the days that were consecrated to the remembrance of his dying 
love. This unfeigned delight in the ordinances and solemnities of religion is one of the 
distinguishing marks of a true believer. It serves to discriminate between the real and the 
nominal professor. It is one of the surest tokens that grace prospers in the heart; and it 
throws an outward and visible lustre over the whole character. 

To the established religion of his country he was sincerely attached; yet it appears 
he would not passively mould his opinions to any creed, nor impUcitiy follow any human 
system, without being satisfied of its conformity to the word of God. He had studied and 
investigated the scriptures for himself, and wished to make them the only rule of his faith 
- the only standard of his practice. "I dare not," says he, "give myself up to be directed by 
any man or set of men; Lord, be thou thyself my guide." Wherever he discovered errors 
in doctrine or in practice, his zeal for truth and the salvation of souls made him strenuous 
in opposing and confuting them. AH notions derogating from the divinity and atonement 
of Christ - salvation through free grace, and justification by faith alone, he reprobated as 
sapping the very foundations of Christianity, and extracting every thing from it of 
essential and vital importance. He disapproved highly of the extremes to which 
preaching was carried in his time by both parties, the one running too much upon a legal 
strain, the other misleading their hearers into absolute Antinominianism. Both of these 
he reprehended as equally unscriptural, and equally injurious in their effects. He never 
wished to hear the doctrines of the Bible separated from its duties, but to have religion 
treated in a rational as well as in a spiritual manner - to have the law preached as well as 
the Gospel, that the harmony and proportion of the whole system might be maintained. 

To what he conscientiously believed to be the truth, and considered as sound and 
orthodox, his adherence was firm and inflexible. Whatever indifference of temper he 
manifested as to his secular concems, he was most decisive in his religious persuasions. 
These he avowed honestiy and fearlessly, and was prepared to defend whenever they 
were controverted. Yet with all this firmness, he cherished the greatest liberality of 
sentiment towards those who conscientiously differed from him. He had too sacred a 
regard for the rights of conscience, to exact from others a conformity to his own opinions. 
"I would comply," says he, "in things indifferent; for I do not think religion obliges to a 
morose captious behaviour, and opposing and contradicting every thing that those of 
contrary persuasion say or do. I desire at all times boldly to avow my own principles, 
and never to be ashamed of them: but I do not think this obliges me to be always 
attacking and disputing with others." 

With the exemption of Roman Catholics, he was willing to tolerate dissenters of 
all kinds, provided they regulated their worship according to the prescriptions of law, and 
conformed in civil matters to the government of the country; and this, considering the 
state of party feeling then in Scotland, may be regarded as a stretch of charity by no 
means very general. He lived in habits of intimate friendship with many who differed 
from him on speculative points of theology. Several of the neighbouring clergymen were 
his constant guests, and his constant antagonists. Though separated in opinion on things 
of a doubtful or mysterious nature, he could associate with them as brethren united in 
more important matters than those which divided them. Honest and upright men he ever 



esteemed, and could expand his heart in charity to all of every denomination, who loved 
the Lord Jesus Christ in tmth and sincerity. 

His charity and affability in this respect were displayed in the several church 
courts of which he had the honour to be a member. There he was always the advocate of 
tolerant and conciliatory measures. When parties ran high, he shunned to appear in the 
front ranks of either, or to inUst as a partisan under the banners of any faction. He wished 
rather to steer between extremes, and to mitigate by gentleness the rancour of conflicting 
opinions. He was persuaded, that in matters of general debate there might be differences 
without animosity, and concessions without dereliction of principle; that it was possible 
to dislike the sentiments of an adversary, and yet to treat him with candour and respect; 
and that it was the duty cf a Christian not to retaliate the harsh useage he might receive at 
the hand of an irritated brother. 

The time alluded to above, was a stormy period in our spiritual courts. The Ark 
of the Church was in danger of being wrecked, more by the rashness of her pilots, than by 
the violence of political tempest. They were planting with their own hands the seeds of 
the Secession, which were nurtured in the hot- bed of debate, until in a few years they 
sprung up with all the luxuriance of a rival growth. This was the effect of that "rankling 
party- sprit" which the Writer of the diary so often laments, but of which he did not live to 
witness the consequences. 

In his social and domestic character he appears equally amiable and exemplary. 
He never allowed his public engagements to supersede or interrupt his private duties; and 
mentions it as an unjustifiable neglect, that by staying too late abroad, he had been 
prevented from family worship, although it was a solitary instance, having occurred only 
once in the space cf four years. In conversation he was always the strenuous supporter of 
truth and virtue, and the determined opponent of every thing approaching to levity or 
immorality of speech. In companies where he could interfere, he was always ready to 
check improprieties of this kind; but where decency and good breeding did no allow him 
to reprove, he shewed his disapprobation by his silence, "which, among polite 
gentiemen," as he observes, "was more likely to gain the end, than a solemn formal 
rebuke which would be but laughed at." There was, indeed, a gravity and composure in 
his manner which must have abashed the petulant, and extorted a reverence for his person 
from the most profligate. 

His temper, however, was by no means severe or censorious. His disposition was 
cheerful, but not frolicsome; and he joined with the greatest hilarity in innocent 
diversions where mirth was restrained within the bounds of decorum. An austere and 
morose manner he considered as one of the reasons why the world reproached religion, 
and religious persons, as sour, gloomy, and splenetic; "and would have Christians, by a 
lively, cheerful frame, recommend their profession to a camal world." 

He had a vein of wit and humour, and was inclined at times to be facetious; but 
this was a talent he seldom indulged, as he wished his speech to be always seasoned with 
salt; "the salt of grace rather than of wit." Some of his letters which he thought too 
"comical and jocose," he recalled after he had sent them away, as bordering upon foolish 
jesting, and not tending to edification, which he desired to study in every thing. 

When arguing for tmth, or "disputing against wild and mistaken notions," his zeal 
at times betrayed him into warmth of expression; yet such was his tendemess of giving 
offence, &en to an adversary, that if in the heat of debate he had dropt an injurious word. 



or used language which might be construed into intemperance or disrespect, he was 
willing to retract or make any proper apology; and mentions his having written a letter to 
a person with whom he had been disputing, upon recollection of something that passed in 
a public company the day before, wherein he thought he had given offence. 

Of his great humanity and benevolence, abundant instances wiU occur. He was 
ever ready to assist the friendless - to visit the afflicted - and relieve the indigent. 
Providence had put the means in his hand, and he wished to be generous, to have his 
heart enlarged in proportion to his estate. WorldUness and love of money were not his 
faults. Earthly possessions he regarded with a jealous eye, and preferred to lay up 
treasures in heaven. He greatly enhanced his favours by his courteous and engaging 
manner of bestowing them. He was remarkably charitable, and at his death bequeathed 
£800 to the poor in his neighbourhood. He made various donations for religious uses, 
and conferred valuable legacies upon his friends and relations. 

Upon the whole, we think his character altogether such as strongly to claim our 
reverence, and deserve our imitation. Few lives have been recorded more exemplary or 
more omamental to religion. His piety, integrity, candour, humility, and benevolence, 
have seldom been exceeded. And we doubt not he wiU be ranked by posterity among the 
few of his profession, who have fought the good fight, who have been at once the defence 
and the glory of their country, and who have endeavoured to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in the present world. 



APPENDIX. 



A VISION OF THE LAST JUDGEMENT, 
A POEM, 

By Colonel John Blackader, Deputy Governor of Stirling Castle. 



'TWAS morning, when the soul bursts off the chains 

Of duU inactive matter, and disdains 

The narrow jail of flesh, takes wings and flies 

To visit unknown orbs through yielding skies. 

'Twas at the time when free from darkening clouds 

Of intervening sense. Heaven's light unshrouds 

The soul of man, and shews him things to come 

Hid deep in future time as in a womb - 

That I lay slumbering on my easy bed. 

While this strange dream possessed my labouring head: 

Methought 1 stood on a vast spacious field, 
Where the whole globe in miniature did yield 
A charming prospect to my wondering eye; 
Methought from pole to pole 1 could descry, 
Kingdoms and empires seemed to me small spots. 
The busy people in them like to knots 
Of mole-hill ants; then took 1 heed to know 
What kind of life those people lead, and lo, 
I found Heaven's laws and Nature's all o'erthrown, 
Man turned a fiend, and scarcely to be known, 
Ev'n by the shape; God's image quite defaced. 
His depute banished from his guilty breast. 
Reason thrust from the helm, rude passions sway 
His soul - the slavish faculties obey. 
The sacred bond of trust which first composed 
Man's civil rights, his property enclosed 
As with a hedge, was now quite broken down. 
No faith or truth on earth were to be found; 
Justice and law, mock names, a mere pretence. 
And to be false, was no but self-defence. 

1 saw proud Nimrods, Neros, wearing crowns - 
The dregs of men rule empires, cities, towns; 
Yet these by flatt'ry styled Great, Noble, Good, 
The guilded monsters worshipped by the crowd 
Of these same fools, o'er whom they tyrannize. 



I saw men climb to wealth and dignities, 

By rapines, murders, impudence and noise. 

Bartering immortal souls for earthly toys. 

I saw the widow's sighs, the orphan's moans. 

Cries of wronged innocence, oppressed men's groans 

Thrust from bribed judges' ears, and princes' thrones. 

Rise to the Mercy- Seat, - recorded there. 

And registered till the great Judge appear. 

I saw some, Porteus-like, change shapes and faces, 

(They haunt in courts,) inquire with kind embraces. 

And fawning smiles, art thou in health, my brother? 

With one hand they caressed, stabbed with the other: 

I saw religion made a cloak to hide 

Lust, malice, murder, avarice, envy, pride! 

I saw deluded nations humbly bow 

To sun, moon, stars, to fiends and demons too. 

Of wood and stone I saw dumb idols made. 

To birds and beasts an impious worship paid. 

And wonderful! I saw some did create 

Their gods themselves by words they did repeat; 

If they are gods, most cruelly they treat them. 

First make, then adore, at last they eat them. 

Pensive I tumed to view youth's wanton scenes. 
And O, what sinning! without rule or reins. 
Here thoughtless man in vice immersed his soul. 
In lusts that brutes ne'er knew, so vile, so foul; 
His lawless appetites knew no control. 
Old Sodom blushed, o'er matched in new coined lust. 
And moumed her fiery fate as half unjust. 
She paid so dear, while they transgressed on trust. 
In short, no pen can write, no tongue express 
Men's monstrous actions, Uves, and wickedness. 
Secure in sin the whole creation lay 
Mocking at heaven, and hell, and the great day; 
Nor fearful doom, nor future state believed. 

Among this crew of miscreants, I perceived 
Some (wondrous few) of thousands two or three. 
Climbing a narrow path so steep, so high; 
I saw them sweat and bleed, their flesh aU tom 
With pricking briars, they were the jest and scom 
Of the oppressor, tempted, tortured, led 
To racks and gibbets, their blood as water shed. 
Yet still held on their way, fought bravely through 
Rejoicing, for I saw they kept in view 
A shining crown which sparkled in their eye. 
This gave them hands to fight, and wings to fly. 



These sights so strange did fill my soul with wonder, 
I stepped aside, and paused a while to ponder 
What I on earth's great theatre had seen. 
How great and powerful men oppress the mean; 
How virtue is bome down, vice set on high; 
Here needs a great and quick reform, said I: 
If there's no judge, no bar, no future state. 
And virtuous, pious men are fools to choice 
Life's certain troubles, for uncertain joys. 

While thus I pensive mused, a sudden terror 
Seized on my soul with an unusual horror: 
Methought I felt beneath my feet, the ground 
Begin to shake, and yield a hideous sound. 
Like falling mountains, made me quake, and fear 
Earth's final dissolution drawing near: 
And to confirm me more, the mid- day sun 
Methought made too much haste in going down; 
And as he run, a thick and dismal shade 
His glorious face and brightness did invade. 
He looked down on the world so wan and pale. 
And seemed to weep and say, - mortals, farewell! 
A long farewell, no mom shall I restore. 
Time's at an end, and earth shall be no more. 
I must obey my great Creator's law. 
Your Lord and mine commands me to withdraw. 
I'm summoned as a witness to appear 
Before the great tribunal, and declare 
Though long oblivious ages intervene. 
What I near these six thousand years have seen; 
Adieu! prepare, prepare to meet the scene. 
And so he set convoyed by weeping eyes. 
Ah! moumful parting, never more to rise! 

The nightly planet too grew dim, and moumed 
Her Author's tragic fate, and quickly tumed 
Like sackcloth, black and gloomy in our sight. 
Receiving none, she could bestow no Ught, 
But left us to a dark, etemal night. 
The lesser stars out of their orbs did fly. 
Leaving their course, to wander through the sky. 
And meeting, clashed, threatening with dreadful faU, 
In ruin vast to crush this lower baU. 
The meteor regions too gave scenes of wonder. 
Hot, scorching Ughtning, pointed bolts of thunder 
Did rend the deluge- threatening clouds asunder. 
For where the fire and smoke did issue out 
From parted clouds, there cataracts did spout. 



Torrents of water were on earth poured down, 
Which mountains, cities, countries seemed to drown. 

The sun- beams were supplied, O sad exchange! 
By fire-balls flashing through earth's dismal range. 
Like breaking bombs, where'er they flashed they slew. 
And like hot shells the bolts of thunder flew 
Armed with terrific death, crushing men's bones 
To their first dust, splitting the rocks and stones. 
Ah! wretched, hopeless man! how great's thy woe. 
When heaven and earth pursue thee as their foe. 
And nature arms to work thy overthrow? 
The subterranean winds pent up i' th' hollow. 
And cavems of the mountains' wombs, did bellow. 
And in a thundering mutinous tone demand 
Their passage out; nought could their force withstand. 
Through hills' too slender sides they burst their way. 
Drove all before them, towns in heaps did lay; 
And with their killing streams and poisoning breath, 
Tumed fertile countries to a dismal heath. 
The famed volcanoes, chimneys of this fire. 
Gave signals of its coming, boiling higher. 
And belching larger streams of melted ore; 
Like thousand peals of cannon I heard them roar; 
Contrary elements rush mingling down. 
The astonished world at once to bum and drown. 

Close drew the ascending flames to our frontiers. 
Earth's trembling still encreased with it our fears; 
At last the surface half consumed and rent. 
Yields to the flres within its bosom pent. 
High heaved the crust, with strange commotion under. 
To swelling mountains raised, then burst asunder. 
The horror of this sight, what tongue can tell? 
Into earth's gaping jaws whole empires fell. 
Among the rest I saw Rome tumbling sink; 
Others hung trembling o'er the dreadful brink 
Of the yawning gulf. Meantime who can express 
Poor man, poor wretched man, his deep distress? 
Were'er he fled, were'er he tumed his face. 
Death, plagues, and ruin met him every place. 
Chased by a torturing conscience, by despair 
Fled he to hell? just heaven pursued him there: 
Ah! who can flee from Him that's everywhere? 
From vengeance just of heaven, who durst protect him? 
Or to escape his wrath, who could direct him? 
Mercy, he cried! but conscience in his ear 
Whispered, 'tis now too late, heaven wiU not hear: 



He vowed amendment; but the God who tries 
The heart, knew his was false, and found it lies. 

The Lord of heaven and earth at whose command 
These Hosts went forth, now did them countermand, 
Jehovah spake the word; Silence, be still, 
(What soldier dare control his general's will?) 
'Twas done; the waves were laid, winds held their peace. 
The air grew calm, the earth's convulsions cease; 
And while the worid waits in amaze to see. 
Of all these wonders what the end should be: 
Lo, in my dream, methought the distant sky 
Asunder burst, presenting to mine eye 
Through its transparent vault a glorious Hght, 
Which still diffusing, grew more strong and bright. 
Tin mortal eyes were too weak for the sight. 
The sun's meridian glory gives but faint 
Resemblance of this dazzling iirmament. 
Whose brightness, still encreasing, came so near. 
Distinct and glorious shapes began t' appear; 
At last the wondering world plainly discovered 
The heavens with shining hosts of angels covered. 
Marching in state down to the lower regions: 
In the centre of these bright and shining legions 
Was raised a high triumphant dazzling throne. 
From which, as from its source, all glory shone. 
Its towering top to the upmost heavens aspire. 
It moved on glowing wheels of burning lire. 
Devouring fiery flames encircling round. 
Guarded the Sacred Throne, and fixed the bound 
How near adorers might approach and Uve, 
When they the tribute of their praises give: 

He who in this triumphant chariot rode. 
Could be no other than the Son of God. 
Once he came down before disguised, unknown; 
But now his Father's glory and his own 
Was all displayed when the great God descended. 
And to an outward triumph condescended. 
On his majestic brow and princely head. 
Which here once by a crown of thoms did bleed. 
Was placed a glorious crown whose sparkling gems 
With radiant lustre shone, and awful names 
Of his perfections, all Infinite, Divine; 
Mercy, methought, did all the rest outshine. 
A rainbow round his head the circle made. 
And to the crown's bright jewels gave charming shade. 
But O, the exceeding brightness of his face! 



No angel's tongue can shew, no thought can trace, 
Let's veil it then, lest we our theme disgrace. 

Forth came the host advancing to the throne. 
In soul- amazing order marched they on. 
Palms in their hands, and crowned they did appear, 
'Mong which, slain Martyrs' crowns did shine most clear. 
Next, heaven's bright courtiers. Seraphim did move. 
Blazing in purest flames of burning love. 
Angelic legions. Cherubim disposed 
In order meet, the dazzling circle closed. 
A radiant splendour issuing from the throne 
Lent them a glory swallowed up their own: 
AH were not equal, yet no envy here. 
Each had what weight of glory he could bear. 
But saints approach the sacred throne most near. 
When Christ triumphs, where should his dearest bride 
Be placed, but at her Princely Bridegroom's side? 
Angels he calls his servants, saints his Friends; 
Their names he bears engraven on his hands; 
Under his chair triumphant heavens did bow. 
And melted down as the burning wheels past through; 

By this the heavenly host was come so near. 
Melodious Hallelujahs I did hear; 
When the Almighty spoke, then dreadful thunder. 
Lightnings, and mighty voices broke from under 
His sacred Throne; this was the signal given. 
Then all the angelic choirs and hosts of heaven. 
Fell down and worshipped, uttering praises forth, 
O Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of heaven and earth! 
Who reigns for ever: each pulled off his crown. 
And at his footstool falling laid them down: 
Live King of Saints, for ever live they sing. 
Who with thy blood redeemed and made us kings. 
The peals of Hallelujahs burst around. 
Mingling in choms with the trumpet's sound. 
And heavens with echoing praises wide rebound. 
See mortals trembling as the throne drew nigh. 
He comes! he comes to judge the earth they cry. 
Ah wretches where, ah whether shall ye fly? 

Now in the confines of our atmosphere 
The chair triumphant stopt, mortals prepare. 
Behold there stands your judge, before his face 
The angles circumscribe the etherial space. 
Where Adam's sons should rendezvous, when they 
appear at his dread bar on the great day. 
Silence proclaimed throughout the blessed regions. 



the Archangel did advance before the legions, 

And with his trump began to sound a charge 

So shrill, so strong, that all within the verge 

Of human nature heard the summons given. 

That called them up, and rung through earth and heaven. 

The trumpet ceased, then from his holy throne. 

Upon the trembling earth the Judge looked down. 

And with an awful voice, as when loud thunder 

Breaks through the air, and rends the clouds asunder. 

AWAKE YE dead! he cried, to judgment come. 

Burst off the chains and slumbers of the tomb. 



FINIS. 



